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THIS BOOK IS DEDICATED 
TO THE MEMORY OF 


THOMAS CAMPBELL, 


THE ILLUSTRIOUS BARD OF HOPE, 


AND OF 


ANOTHER MAN OF GENIUS, 


THOMAS PRINGLE, 


THE RESPECTED SECRETARY OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 


in order that the examples of these Friends of Humanity may be 
warmly recommended to imitation. 


Both did honour to Scotland, their native land, and both cherished 
the best sympathies of our nature to restrain the excesses of British 
power throughout the British world. 


The more brilliant genius of Campseut found greater fame. But 
Prinete had the rare merit of forming a bond of union between 
our Philanthropy and our Literature; not only bringing his own 
graceful pen to promote the cause of benevolence, but successfully 
inviting to its service the efforts of kindred minds, roused by his 
influence to adorn a new field of study. 


To this joint homage to two eminent and united men, the AuTHoR 
may perhaps be permitted, whilst advocating views which they would 
have zealously approved, to allude, with pride, to another tie between 
them, in his own affectionate and old friendship with both. 
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GENERAL PREFACE. 


Tue whole of this work was planned, and the 
part now published was printed, several years ago, 
with the hope of being able to supply what is believed 
to be a serious deficiency in our literature; and of 
promoting the thorough reform in the Home ad- 
ministration of our Colonial affairs which is essential 
to the public interest and honour. The enter- 
prises of the British people, both individually and 
collectively, beyond the seas, have from the earliest 
times, not only greatly affected the national cha- 
racter, but they have produced some influence upon 
mankind at large. Travel, for many objects, political, 
religious, commercial and intellectual; Migrations; 
Discovery; and Conquests, have been going on un- 
ceasingly among us for more than 1800 years ;— 
nevertheless, numerous as are the records of our 
travels, our migrations, our voyages, our missions and 
our conquests, no work exists in which they have been 
fully examined. A judicious selection of these re- 
cords will, therefore, have the attraction of novelty ; 
and it may furnish materials for a correct estimate 
of our policy beyond sea, in its various branches. 
Applied steadily, this new intelligence must lead to 
great changes in that policy, and turn to the general 
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advanee of civilization and good government, the 
power which now, at enormous national cost, too 
often outrages every duty to humanity at large, by 
permitting ambition, and war, and cupidity, to take 
place of the honourable enterprises of peace; and 
which also too often sets justice at defiance by 
sacrificing individual integrity to intrigue. These 
gigantic evils are caused by the profound ignorance 
prevalent in all quarters upon our multitudinous 
affairs beyond sea. 


The materials proposed to be published in order 
to remove such ignorance, and realise better views, 
comprise the works of British travellers and official 
papers. Those travellers may be traced from the 
faintest glimpse of them in the first ages of Chris- 
tianity, through the migration of the Britons to 
Western France, to the opening of our mari- 
time greatness under Alfred, to Anglo-Saxon pil- 
grimages, to Irish missions, to Anglo-Norman ad- 
venture, and to our eventful English career beyond 
sea in the middle ages, and since the discovery of 
America, India, Africa, and the Pacific. 


The Anglo-Saxon ‘Song of the Traveller”’ proves 
how early the spirit of wandering marked our race. 
All orders of men among us have shared that spirit. 
The religious pilgrim, the political envoy and exile, 
the merchant, the scholar, the soldier, the seaman, 
the man of science, the artist, the busy and the 
idle,—some of all these, and many more, have left 
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memorials of their experience beyond the seas, and 
claim serious attention to its results. 


The arrangement of the selected memorials will 
distinguish them into several classes, and enable the 
students of each class conveniently to limit their 
reading to the subjects they may prefer. 


The voyages of discovery will be separated from 
diplomatic missions; the pilgrimage of the devotee 
from crusades and conquests ; scientific travels from 
commercial enterprises and colonization; the mission 
of the public functionary from scientific researches ; 
and the benevolent and useful labours of the philan- 
thropist from the pursuits of amusement. The com- 
bination of all will offer a deeply interesting view of 
the national character. ' By setting great errors and 
great crimes in strong lights, that national character 
will be amended; and as the ancient boast, that 
England could teach the nations how to live, has 
been justified in the onward progress of her neigh- 
bours through her example, a better justification 
will be gained for the efforts of those who are 
earnestly seeking to save a people entitled to be 
proud of so holy a mission, from falling off in the 


race of civilization. 


The first volume of the work is devoted to the 
history of the period in which the Roman conquest 
of Britain was consummated and closed. The mo- 
tive for including this history is, to present the 
example of the Romans in its most authentic form, 
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and blackened by its odious colours. That example 
is often urged in justification of conquests, as a 
means of extending civilization, which is one of the 
sreatest of errors, and its correction must be‘enforced 
by reiterated and persevering exposure. 


Most of this classical matter had already been 
printed in a work of Mr. Petrie, when keeper of the 
records in the Tower,—a work authorized by the 
Government, and published since his death. It is 
mentioned in p. 71 of the Introduction. It was 
not consulted in the collection of the classical 
extracts of the present work, but an opportunity was 
had of supplying from it a few omitted passages. 
Some extracts which escaped even the industry of 
Mr. Petrie will be found in these pages. The similar 
work of the Rev. Dr. Giles has been published since 
the present work was printed. The special object of 
the ‘*Classical Sources of British History” is ex- 
plained in detail in the Introduction, which also 
enters at some length into the purpose of the whole 
work. Further observations will be made upon that 
purpose in the prefaces to the several classes of 
which the collection will be composed. 


The maps will present the improvements gradually 
made in geographical science and the progress of geo- 
graphical discovery, along with curious illustrations 
of the rude genius of our forefatliers, bravely strug- 
gling against the difficulties that belong to times of 
darkness, in contrast with the beautiful perfectien to 
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which the combinations of pictorial art and geome- 
try are tending in our more favoured days. 


Another contrast will crown this work; namely, 
the steady, onward march of the individual English- 
man abroad, opposed to the vacillating course pursued 
by his Government. But even here the national 
genius may triumph over an accidental obstacle. 
Misrule is not a necessity. The two peculiar cir- 
cumstances which have always fostered that national 
genius,—our insulated position and our stormy seas, 
—are still in full force. Both generate a spirit, 
natural to all mankind, but nurtured in English 
hearts by a thousand years’ affection, that resists 
every difficulty with courage, and reforms every abuse 
with zeal. Successive administrations have pros- 
pered, according as they have respected that good 
spirit; and the official records, which exhibit proof 
of its influence, will not be the least interesting 
parts of this collection. 


These views are especially supported by the later 
portions of the records to be here collected. Eng- 
land has grown great by acquiring territories more 
through conquest than by their peaceful annexation ; 
and her conquests have been tainted with the vio- 
lences and the frauds belonging essentially to that 
bad mode of extending dominion. The vice has, 
however, been greatly compensated in the respect 
to justice, dictated by the British constitution, and 
sanctioned by express Acts of Parliament ; in the 
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application of sound principles to the government 
even of conquests; and in the struggle persever- 
ingly kept up by a zealous minority in defence of 
those sound principles in the purest form. ‘Traces 
of this long struggle may be found in the contests 
respecting the acquisition and government of Ire- 
land, Wales and Scotland. Colonial acquisitions of 
all kinds, and our career in India present instruc- 
tive illustrations in the same view of the subject ; 
and it may be said with confidence, that a careful 
survey of the contemplated records, offers the best 
means of solving grave difficulties in Colonial and 
Indian administration, and of rescuing us from the 
disgrace of again witnessing the severance of ties 
between kindred communities, whose union nature 
meant to be prosperous and enduring. 


Here will be presented a series of memoirs, show- 
ing numerous fluctuations from time to time in 
British Enterprise beyond sea. One of the famous 
Fairfaxes, in order to rouse James the First to action 
in this noble field, told his Majesty, that with encou- 
ragement the colonial spirit would revive among us, 
and become again what it had been in the days of © 
Cabot and Raleigh. Unhappily for their peace, the 
elder Stuarts refused to encourage that spirit, and to 
their own destruction they cooped up at home the 
daring men who, if permitted to carry their energies 
abroad, must have aggrandised the Empire. In after 
times, the dates of the foundation of Colonies, and 
of brilliant foreign expeditions, are often curiously 
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coincident with the changing condition of the mo- 
ther country,—thus enabling Statesmen to decide 
when more especially it is wise to encourage such 
enterprises. Again, the progress of philanthropy, so 
much concerned in Colonies, will here be seen to have 
been subject to similar fluctuations, and the philan- 
thropists to have committed errors, in regard to their 
mode of protecting barbarous people against British 
excesses, almost as fatal as the error of the elder 
Stuarts. And here, too, will be found the constitu- 
tions of Colonial Government by which Hyde, Earl of 
Clarendon, Temple, Somers, and other great Colonial 
Statesmen of the 17th century, laid solid found- 
ations for the freedom and prosperity of the American 
Colonies; and so prepared the way for their happy 
independence, at a period when less sagacious minis- 
ters sapped the allegiance of thirteen States in a 
block, by violating the good principles of earlier 
days. 


The Introductions to the respective classes of the 
Collections, will present fit occasions for stamping 
reproach upon the wretched impolicy which, dur- 
jing the last twenty-five years of again revived 
colonizing enterprise, led the Government to direct 
its overwhelming power against the admirable 
spirit of the modern colonizers (emulators of our 
Raleighs, our Fairfaxes, and our Penns), to the 
ruin of many who well-merited its fostering guid- 
ance. The veil must be torn boldly from the 
unworthy pretenders, who have been mainly instru- 
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mental in this great wrong ;—an unsparing hand 
must be raised against those who have abused the 
confidence of good men in doing it;—a solemn 
account must be taken of all who have been con- 
cerned in this melancholy exhibition of State mis- 
management. This will be suitably done, by setting 
the Colonial Records of times past in juxta-position 
with the analogous documents of the present day. 
The comparison of them may help to avert the perils 
now again threatening, and induce us to give the 
whole Constitution to our Colonies, instead of devis- 
ing schemes which will hasten separation by leaving 
unprovided the best guarantees of good government. 


Such are the objects of the present publication, 
likely, it is trusted, to be an useful contribution 
towards the means of working out a great reform, 
rendered more promising by the very urgeucy of the 
times, which prompt to its zealous pursuit many 
good and able men, who will not consent, without 
new efforts, to let England become an unnatural and 
a deserted mother to her myriads of enterprising 
sons abroad. To effect that great reform, there will 
be needed a deep knowledge of the past and present 
state of this vast subject. And it will not be thought 
an act of presumption in one who has had bitter per- 
sonal experience of the abuses to be cured, that he 
should thus attempt to share the honour of remedy- 
ing them. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I 


The new spirit in the study of History opens fresh prospects of human happi- 
ness.—New subjects of historical inquiry.—Problem to be solved by the im- 
proved study of History—Four special causes of barbarism; domestic 
slavery, the spirit of conquest; the prejudice of the Greeks against the 
rest of mankind; and the prejudice of colour in modern times. 


LEARNING, so extensive and so profound, has, during 
several centuries, been devoted to the study of our early 
history, that another work on the subject requires a special 
justification. My apology for the present volume is, that 
the survey which it contains of the chief sources of that 
history from the sixth century of our era upwards, suggests 
views of humane policy, calculated to promote the national 
interests, and at the same time greatly conducive to the 
general welfare of mankind. Without pretending to add 
any thing new to the stock of knowledge already at our 
command in this important branch of study, I have 
thought that an improved arrangement of this stock will 
render it as acceptable to the statesman as to the student ; 
and by facilitating the examination of our eavly history, 
open the way to a correct knowledge of facts, and lay a 
sure original foundation for great colonial reforms. 
Ancient Irish history seems to belong to a date earlier 
than that of Britain; but the most persevering inquirers 
have not yet satisfied candid judgments that a general 
civilization existed in Ireland when the Britons were bar- 
barous; and the difficult task of accounting for the un- 
questionable remains of an extensive civilization in that 
country at a very remote period, and of accurately fixing 
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the limits and character of that civilization, is still to be 
accomplished.* 

The history of ancient Britain stands in a position 
perhaps more unsatisfactory than that of Ireland; the 
result of a succession of controversies on the subject being 
extreme uncertainty as to the first communications of civil- 
ized people from the Mediterranean with Britain ;—as to 
the state of the country and its inhabitants before the 
arrival of the Romans ;—and even as to their condition 
for 200 years after the departure of the Romans.+ 

The early histories of Scotland,t of Wales,§ and of the 
Channel Islands,|| as contained in various traditions, in 
remains, and in monuments, have little to distinguish them 
from those of Ireland and Britain. 

But although much has been well written upon the con- 
dition of all the British Isles in remote ages, it is un- 
doubtedly true that certain parts of their history have 
been treated almost universally with neglect. This neglect 
has been extended to the same portions of all history ; 
namely, the events occurring in the first years of inter- 
course between barbarians and more civilized people, when 
the measures which the latter pursue in the conduct of that 
intercourse, are of the greatest importance in the struggles 
of the former to attain civilization. 

Seeing, however, that the study of History generally is 
begun to be pursued in a better spirit, it may be expected 
that the branch of it which concerns barbarous tribes will 
at length obtain a due share of attention; so that the 
prospects of the human race, fostered as they will be with 








* See note (A.) for a list of the chief authorities on early Irish 
history. 

+ See note (B.) for British history. 

{ See note (C.) for Scottish history. 

§ See note (D.) for Welsh history. 

|] See note (E.) for the history of the Channel Islands. 
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superior knowledge, may reasonably be contemplated with 
fresh and sanguine hopes. This new spirit of study will be 
invigorated by the reflection, that the lessons of the past 
may be consulted advantageously for the conduct of the 
future ; whilst the hopes of a better future will be realized 
the more surely and the more profitably, according as 
the great lessons taught by correct views of the past shall 
be the more justly appreciated. The restitution of decayed 
éntelligence* must then be looked upon as an object 
worthy of every encouragement,—an obvious remark, only 
called for by some inconsiderate views which are afloat 
concerning History, requiring, if not a vindication of its 
good political uses, at least an apology for opening to the 
public almost untrodden fields of research. The opinion, that 
HMistory is Philosophy teaching by example, has passed into 
an universally received maxim; nevertheless, a writer of 
the present day, of some popular pretension, ventures to 
designate it “flippant ;’’ + a term somewhat opposed to 
the eulogy of Bacon, + that the study of History makes 
men wise, and not a little inconsistent with that of 
Cicero, § that “ History is the witness of ages, the mes- 
senger of antiquity, the light of truth, the very life of the 
memory of things past, and the teacher of the world ;” 
which eulogy is represented with lively quaintness in the 
pictorial frontispiece to Sir Walter Raleigh’s “ History of 
the World.” 

The relations of civilized with uncivilized people appear- 
ing likely to fill important chapters in our new historical 





* Two centuries and a half ago Verstegan published a book under 
this title, with a frontispiece, the Dispersal of the Builders of the 
Tower of Babel, well suited to be an emblem of a great colonizing 
race like the English. 

+ The New Spirit of the Age, 1844. 

+ Essays, “ On Studies.” 

§ De Orat. 2-9 
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studies, these are expressly treated of in this volume; which 
is offered as a contribution towards the best means of 
bringing the real records of the past judiciously under 
general review; and, above all, as a preparation to the 
young for working out one of the great problems of 
humanity, the successful solution of which depends essen- 
tially upon their unwearying diligence, their discriminating 
spirit, and their good principles. 

That problem is, What system will the most satisfac- 
torily secure the safety and civilization of the barbarous 
tribes with which we have intercourse? in other words, 
How civilized nations can be best relieved from the dis- 
honour of year after year inflicting wrong, when by due 
care they might confer benefits upon those tribes ? 

Favourable opportunities of personally witnessing the 
good and the evil we are doing to barbarous people have 
presented the subject to my mind in points of view with 
which riper scholars are seldom familiar ; and my task will 
be well undertaken if it only tend to invite others more 
capable * to enter upon the inquiries here submitted to 
their consideration. It is an attempt to collect out of 
the ruins of history a few fragments which describe the 
relations of the civilized ancients with the rude and earlier 
inhabitants of the British Isles, in order to draw from the 
collection a few lessons for our guidance. Relations of 


* It is a great misfortune that the late Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, 
the Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford, should 
be lost to these studies; and among the many earnest members of 
what may, without impropriety, be called his school, some should be 
found sufficiently imbued with his spirit to follow to its true issue 
a career which he only opened in England. Already another Pro- 
fessor of Oxford, Mr. Merivale, has carried into his lectures on 
Political Economy, the practice so well pursued by Dr. Arnold, 
as it had before been even better pursued by Herder in Germany, of 
illustrating modern affairs from ancient experience, and of combining 
the whole race of mankind in one connected view of improvement. 
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_every kind,—of trade, of science, of dominion, of war and 
peace, and even of philanthropy, prevailed between the 
civilized ancients and our barbarous forefathers, like those 
which exist between us and the less civilized races of the 
present day, the Indians of America; the free Africans; the 
natives of the Australias and South Sea Islands; those of 
the Asiatic Archipelago ; and even the inhabitants of India, 
China and Japan, whose civilization differs so much from 
ours, as to place them, through prejudice, in many respects, 
out of the law of nations, and beyond the pale of humanity, 
quite as much as the Esquimaux or the Terra-del-Fuegians. 

For the object of this work, it is not necessary to 
examine the disputed question, Whether the different de- 
grees of barbarism now existing in the world, have followed 
an original state of perfection? to which the great weight 
of testimony and probability lean; or, on the contrary, 
Whether savage life is the natural beginning of our race, 
from which we have risen to civilization? which powerful 
writers have asserted. Setting out in the inquiry later than 
the date of any original condition of man, it is clear, from 
early records, that the same oppressions and errors which are 
now the great obstacles to the spread of civilization among 
uncivilized people, tended to their ruin ages ago; and this 
happened always, as it does at present, quite independently 
of the frequent wars of the less civilized nations with each 
other. Such oppressions are looked upon by many as the 
natural results of an irremediable inferiority of character 
in the oppressed. They who hold this opinion resemble 
our ancestors, who thought, at no distant day, that cer- 
tain classes among ourselves were destined by Provi- 
dence to be perpetually “hewers of wood and drawers of 
water.” The erroneousness of the latter opinion is at 
length universally confessed, and it will not be difficult to 
show that the opinion of the uncivilized race being insu- 
perably an inferior one, is a mere assumption by the 
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civilized, originating in the exercise of unjust power, and 
persevered in either in order to perpetuate its enjoyment, or 
by the influence of an erroneous opinion. 

Many circumstances have concurred to produce this 
opinion; but four great social evils have especially con- 
tributed to raise odious distinctions among men, and 
turned numerous masses into barbarians in conflict with 
the civilized who injure them. Happily it is probable that 
the whole of these evils may be utterly extinguished. One 
of them has already disappeared, along with the power of 
those who cherished it, and the influence of the others has 
of late been much shaken. 

Those four evils are, 1°, the practice of domestic slavery, 
from the earliest times to the present day; 2°, the spirit of 
conquest, of which traces may be found in the very dawn 
of history, and which certainly prevails still in deplorable 
vigour ; and 3°, the prejudice of colour in modern times. To 
these is to be added the fourth evil, which has disappeared 
along with the power of the people who fostered it ; namely, 
4°, the prejudice of the Greeks against barbarians, or all 
the rest of mankind. 

The mischievous effects of domestic slavery, as well as 
its early date, are strikingly represented in the story of 
Hagar, whose sufferings are apt types of the manifold last- 
ing miseries of that condition. Having borne a son to 
her master, Abram, she was compelled by the jealousy of 
his wife, her mistress, to flee to the desert, where her son 
was to become “ a wild man, whose hand would be against 
every man, and every man’s hand against him.” * 

This touching picture of ancient manners proves how 
certainly one form of injustice would produce an inequality 
of condition in a whole race. The same sacred record is 
not deficient in other facts marking the like sources of in- 








* Gen. ch. xvi., v. 12. 
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feriority in races, whose independence was destroyed in the 
wars of the ambitious,* by the callousness of parents,+ 
and through the cupidity of the rich ;{ whilst the heavy 
punishment for man-stealing,§ and the humane mitigations 
of domestic slavery,|| by the law of Moses, with the com- 
mand of kindness to the stranger,§] also prove how hard 
the struggle was to vindicate the claims of humanity against 
this form of oppression, which was new in primeval society. 

An account of the origin and results of slavery among 
the Greeks, preserved by Atheneeus,** contains views, too 
much neglected, in favour of the antiquity and intrinsic 
value of personal freedom, topics admirably opened in one 
of the lectures of the late learned Professor of Poetry in 
Oxford.+ + 

The enormous evils to which even a powerful nation 
may be exposed by keeping masses of men in domestic 
slavery, were exemplified in the decline of the fortunes of 
Rome. The invading barbarians, beyond the frontiers of 
the empire, then found tens of thousands of slaves eager 
for change, and able, by their familiarity with the roads 
and the whole interior, to guide the enemy to its most 
nnportant defences. 

It is a common opinion, that conquests are justified by 
the good they do to the conquered. Without entering into 
that large question, it is an undeniable truth, that when the 
most civilized conqueror has destroyed the independence 
of an uncivilized people, the immediate effect upon great 
numbers of the bravest spirits among them is, a desire 


* Gen. ch. xiv., v.10. The remnant of the vanquished “ fled to 
the mountain.” 


+ Exod. ch. xxi., v. 7. + Gen. ch. xiv., v. 14 and 21. 
§ Exod. ch. xxi., v. 16. || Exod. ch. xxi., v. 1. 
q Exod. ch. xxii, v. 21. * * See note (F.) 


++ Prelectiones Academice, a J. Keble, 1844, v.i., p. 231-236. 
Mr. Keble here gives hopes of a future work on slavery, which will 
be looked for with the greatest interest. 


The spirit of 
conquest. 
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to escape for refuge to mountainous and desolate regions, 
where they usually adopt the wildest habits. Hence, in all 
ages, the borders of warlike states have been covered with 
the vindictive remnants of ruined tribes, whose harassing 
attacks can only be checked by the reluctant concessions 
of their oppressors, granted after centuries of resistance. 
To illustrate this topic fully, would be to fill volumes, from 
the earliest ancient to the latest modern history. The im- 
portance of the topic may be inferred from the fact, that 
in every civilized state, which, in turn, has fallen from 
greatness, some seeds of its ruin may be discovered in the 
consequences of injustice towards barbarous neighbours, 
who might have been conciliated by kindness, or kept in 
check by courage tempered with integrity. Carthage could 
never have been destroyed by the Romans, if Spain* and 
Africa} had not contained a hundred tribes eager for 
deliverance from the oppressor’s yoke ; and Rome found, 
to her cost, that the savage was only the more fatally 
irritated, by being placed in a gladiatorial show along with 
lions and elephants, when he ought to have been left undis- 


* “ The arrogance with which the Carthaginian officers now treated 
the Spaniards, had made a fatal opening, which Scipio, with intuitive 
sagacity, observed, and with decision no less admirable he struck his 
blow to the heart of his enemy.’—Dr. Arnold’s History of Rome, iii., 
p. 899, B. c. 209. 

“The Carthaginian generals found that the contest in Spain was 
virtually ended. The Spanish soldiers in their army went over in 
large bodies to the enemy ; the Spanish towns opened their gates to 
the Romans, and put the Carthaginian garrisons into their hands.’— 
Ib. 422, B. c. 206. 

+ Masinissa urged Scipio to cross over as soon as possible into 
Africa, where he might be able to serve him most effectually. Scipio's 
keen discernment of character taught him the value of Masinissa’s 
friendship ; for had he fought in Hannibal’s army, Scipio in all pro- 
bability would never have won the day at Zama.”—Ib. 487, a. c. 206. 

Even in Sicily, where the Carthaginians were aided by the stronger 
resistance of the natives against the Romans, the ill-treatment of an 
African chief by the Carthaginian general occasioned the last reverses 
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turbed in his forest home, or only visited to be peaceably 
tamed. When Cicero counselled his brother to be humane 
to the barbarians he governed,* and when he described so 
eloquently the miseries man does to man, and the duty of 
all to do good to all,+ he forgot that in his own career, as 
the governor of a conquered province, his desire of a 
triumph had extinguished his philosophy, and exposed 
him to the severe rebuke of the great Roman,t who 
opposed all wars for conquest, and who moved the senate 
to deliver Julius Cesar a prisoner to the nation he had 
wronged.§ 

Christianity has not yet done its destined work of de- 
stroying the spirit of conquest; and powerful nations, 
calling themselves Christian, still carry ruin where they 
might spread peace and improvement among barbarians. 
This has been singularly shown in the history of the last 
thirty years, during which the civilized world, at peace at 
home, has witnessed in silence the sanguinary attacks made 
by its respective members upon the rights and independence 
of their uncivilized neighbours beyond its frontiers. The 
Russians in Circassia, France in Northern Africa, the 
United States of North America in the Indian countries, 
and Great Britain in every quarter of the globe, have, 
‘during this period, exceeded the worst acts of the worst 
times, as it were with a common consent to outrage the 
claims of humanity, and with the unjustifiable object of 
conquering in order to civilize. 
which led to the expulsion of the Carthaginians from Sicily —Ibid., 


Site As O< 210. 

Tt was a condition in the terms of submission proposed to the Car- 
thaginians, after their defeat at Zama, that they should restore to 
Masinissa all that had belonged to him, or to any of his ancestors.— 
Ibid., p. 454. 

* Epist. ad Quintum, Lib. I., Ep. i., s. ix. 

T Cic. de Offic., Lib. ii. c. 5. 

{ Correspondence with Cato, Ep. ad Fam., Lib. xv. 

§ Plutarch’s Cato the younger, c. lviii. 
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When the spirit of conquest prevailed almost universally, 
it was perhaps impossible to escape from the successive 
destroyings which befell all the nations of antiquity, and 
so often turned their civilization into barbarism. Hence 
the East and West are covered with ruins, attesting the 
former existence and the annihilation of myriads of human 
beings, whose cultivated homes have become deserts. With 
the addition, too, of the system of domestic slavery to 
prompt the stronger to prey upon the weaker, and 
enabling the conqueror, after massacring the men, to 
indulge in avarice and every bad passion, by the possession 
of helpless women and children, civilization could not but 
be fluctuating. But it was not to have been expected that 
this evil spirit should find apologists among Christian 
pastors,* however difficult it may be for statesmen and 
soldiers to admit its criminality, and resist its attractions, or 
for its wisest opponents to bring about its extinction. 

The prejudice of the Greeks against all barbarians, as 
an inferior race, produced infinite evils to both. Whatever 
the origin of the prejudice might have been, it is a mistake 
to suppose, as some modern historians,+ misled by the 
earlier writers among the ancients, { have supposed, that 
Asiatics, such as the Phcenicians, the Trojans, the Scythians, 
and the Persians, were the only objects of this prejudice. 





* Bossuet saw in the grandeur of the Roman conquests the types of 
those of Louis XIV.; and he held forth both for the admiration 
and example of his own pupil, the Dauphin.—Discours sur I’Histoire 
Universelle, Avant-propos, p. 5. 

Dr. Aynold seems to have been misled, by very different feelings, 
to encourage sentiments of respect for the great, but savage, con- 
querors of antiquity ; and the opinion may be hazarded, that time 
would have raised in this eminent person ideas upon conquest more in 
harmony with his own excellent principles, and more consistent with 
the genuine lessons of History.—History of Rome, vol. ii., p. 545. 

+ Bossuet, Histoire Universelle, Part. iii., ch. 5. 


{ Herodotus, i., c, 1;, and Isocrat. Paneg. ad fin. 
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According to the testimony of Eratosthenes of Cyrene, 
even the Romans* and Carthaginians were preposterously 
meluded in the number of those over whom the Greeks 
claimed superiority. Eratosthenes proposed the wiser dis- 
tribution of mankind into classes, as they might be more 
or less remarkable for moral qualities ; of which he main- 
tained all nations had some share. He insisted that the 
Romans and Carthaginians in particular were “marvel- 
lously civilized,’’+ and therefore more especially undeserv- 
ing of such exclusion. 

The opinions and conduct of Alexander on this subject 
are worthy of attention. Aristotle, his teacher and friend, 
favoured the exclusive spirit of the Greeks,t and advised 
Alexander to put himself at their head as their countryman 
and leader but to treat all the rest of mankind as mere 





* Dr. Arnold suggests a doubt, whether the Romans were not in 
later times acknowledged by the Greeks to be their ‘* kinsmen.”— 
History of Rome, v. ii., p. 398. But he has in another place adduced 
strong proof to the contrary, in an elaborate picture of the misery 
inflicted upon Syracuse when taken by the Romans; “ barbarians, 
whom she had helped in their utmost need, and who were repaying 
the unshaken friendship of Hiero with the plunder of his city and the 
subjugation of his people.”—-Ibid., iii., p. 310. So Pyrrhus was invited 
. to save Tarentum and other Greek cities in Italy from the ‘“‘ fierce 
barbarians” of Rome; “ a work that well became the kinsman of the 
great Alexander, the descendant of Achilles and of Aacus.’—Ibid. 
vol. ii., p. 445. Dionys. Halic. supports the former opinion. Mai’s 
Fragments, Rome, 1827, 7. 2. p. xx. 

+ Ov« txaivicac rove Oiya Oiatpovvrac day 7b Téy avOpwrwy TANI0C, 
sie Te “EXAnvac kai BapBdpove. dddove tov “EXAnvor, eivat caxode, 
kai trav BapBdowy asetove, ére Oe ‘Pwpaiove kai Kapknooviove, obrw 
Savpasie modurevopévovc. Eratosthenes, Fragmenta Geograph. Ed. 
Seidel. Goett. 1789, p. 85. Strabo, Lib. i. cap. iv. 

+ “ Among the barbarians, the woman and the slave hold the same 
rank. The reason is, they do not regard the injunctions of nature ; 
but their social state is based upon the servitude of the woman, as 
much as upon the servitude of the slave. Therefore, say the poets, 
“it is right that the Greeks should rule the barbarians ; for a barba- 


rian and a slave is the same by nature.”—Arist. Politic. 1., ¢. 2. 
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subjects.* Pursuant to this advice, he conquered Asia by 
the aid of the Greeks, intending afterwards to attack the 
more formidable people of the West ; some of whom, in 
the true spirit of the bad maxim, Divide und govern, he had 
begun to bribe with a share of his Asiatic plunder.f If 
Alexander’s better feelings ever prompted him to take, in 
theory, the more philanthropic alternative, he was dazzled 
by victory; and he preferred, in fact, the power of conquest, 
however oppressive, to the surer but more remote and less 
brilliant influence of universal justice. In the last unhappy 
period of his life, when his murder was probably in prepar- 
ation, Alexander invited the fidelity of his Asiatic soldiers 
by a display of cosmopolitism, little in harmony with his 
earlier practice, or with the illiberality of his Greek fol- 
lowers. In his address to those Asiatics he reminds them, 
that he had treated them less as a conquered race than as 
his companions in victory ; that instead of compelling them 
to adopt his country’s usages, he had assumed theirs; and 
that he had allied the two races by marriages. § 

As the Greek followers of Alexander treated this attempt 
to raise the Asiatics to a level with themselves, with great 
disdain, his death restored the old prejudice to its full 
vigour; and it is little surprising that the empire really 
founded upon this fatal prejudice should have sunk in- 
gloriously after a few years, although the first gigantic edifice 
was raised by a career of success, and by personal qualities, 
which, although abused, have excited the admiration of all 


* Plutarch’s Alexander, c.1xxxiv, Mr. Blakesley doubts the pro- 
priety of this imputation. Life of Aristotle, Cambridge, 1839, p. 52. 

Lavy, ix., c. 17. 

{ Plutarch’s Alexand., c. xxxiv. ’Exippe cai Kporwmdrag sic 
"Irdduay pépog THY Aadiowy. 

§ Justin. xii, ¢. 12; Plutarch. Ixxiv; Arrian. Exped. Alex. Vii., 
ce. xxix. Mr. Blakesley, with many others, treats the poisoning as 
calumnious. Ubisup. p. 88. 
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ages. To the inordinate ambition of the Greeks is in some 
degree to be attributed the reaction which destroyed them ; 
and hence they who were really the teachers, and might 
have been the equals, of the Romans, fell by pretending to 
be their masters. A reflection in the remarkable passage 
of Livy already quoted, respecting the probable result, if 
Alexander had lived to attack Rome as he meditated doing, 
opens the most interesting views on this head. The ba- 
lancing of power between great nations, by which in modern 
times it seems possible to effect so much for the peace and 
civilization of the world, might have been realized in the 
days of Alexander, if the check to his ambition, through 
the combination suggested by Livy, could have thrown the 
great conqueror back upon the better philosophy for which 
Plutarch gives him credit. “ Perhaps,” says the Roman 


_ historian, ‘ Carthage, already an old and friendly ally of 


Rome, would have joined us to repel the common attack 
of the Macedonian, who could not have withstood our 
united arms.”* Who then shall say, that, with the sounder 
principles prevailing in Alexander, which he recognized, 
and which Eratosthenes soon loudly advocated, a wiser 
course of policy might not have arisen among these great 
states, to their common advantage, and to the general good 


-of mankind ?+ 


Instead of the universal equality which is indispensable 
for such results, the Greeks cherished a spirit so entirely 
the reverse, that even among themselves there were dis- 
tinctions of an odious character which could not fail to 
excite rancorous dissensions. It was the peculiar and 





* Livy, ix. c. 19. Forsitan quum et foederibus vetustis juncta 
Punica res Romane esset, et timor.par adversus communem hostem 
duas potentissimas urbes armaret, simul Punico, Romanoque obrutus 
bello esset. 

+ See a valuable examination of the character of Alexander the 
Great in Brouwer, on the Civilization of the Greeks. Groningen, 
1833, vol. v. p. 32-41. ° 
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absurd boast of the Athenians, that “ by nature they were 
in the highest degree averse to barbarians, because they 
were wholly Greek, without any mixture of foreign alloy: 
they were genuine Greeks, no half-barbarians, like the 
countrymen of Cadmus and others, who were barbarians 
by extraction, although living under Grecian laws.”* Dr. 
Arnold has speculated on the probability of the Greeks 
having become the conquerors of the western world instead 
of the Romans; and of the Greek language and laws having 
become the sources of civilization to Europe instead of 
those of Rome, if the great expedition of the Athenians, 
planned against Syracuse in order to conquer Carthage and 
Italy, as well as Sicily, had not been destroyed.}+ Perhaps 
the prejudice of the Greeks against all barbarians would, 
under any occasional success, have rendered such extension 
of dominion in the west impossible. The Romans pursued 
a wiser and more humane principle; and if the ultimate 
ruin of Rome arose from the influence of vices from which 
they were not free, their rise to the rule of half the world, in- 
cluding perhaps the whole of its civilization, may be traced { 
to the degree in which they cherished a cosmopolitan spirit, 
as well as to their arms. The civilized world of antiquity 
fell under the Romans in consequence of its want of the 
cosmopolitan spirit. The barbarians stubbornly clung to 
their independence, because Rome did not possess that 
spirit in a sufficient degree. Otherwise, there seems to be 


* Plato’s Menexenus, West’s translation, p. 306. 

+ The History of Rome, 1838, vol. i., p. 348, B. c. 418; and 
Thucyd. vi., c. 90. 

{ 1 Maccabees, ch. viii., “* Now Judas had heard of the fame of the 
Romans, that they were mighty and valiant men and such as would 
lovingly accept all that join themselves unto them, and make a 
league of amity with all that came unto them..... Therefore 
Judas sent to the Romans to make a league of amity with them, and 
to entreat that they would take the yoke from them, for the Grecians 
did oppress Israel with servitude.” xB. c. 161. 
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no reason why the greatest civilizing power that the world 
had possessed before the nineteenth century, next to the 
power of uncorrupted Christianity, should not have con- 
tinued for another thousand years, or indefinitely, to be the 
gradually absorbing and improving power over all people. 
The prejudice of colour in modern times has raised a new 
source of hostility between Christians and an immense 
portion of the human family. It has even embittered the 
lot of the slave, by exceedingly increasing the difficulty of 
his emancipation; and it is thus a powerful obstacle to 
the total amalgamation of races, which is indispensable 
to their sure enjoyment of political nghts. In an able 
treatise, written by a man of colour,* a native of Haiti, the 
MODERN DATE of this prejudice is maintained by strong 
arguments; and if a doubt’ can be raised respecting their 
force, as at present developed, no objection will be made to 
the ingenuity with which M. Linstant has demonstrated 
the necessity of immediate and extensive legislative mea- 
sures for the purpose of one day removing a prejudice 
springing mainly from legislative injustice. Upon this 
head the coloured advocate of Haiti has enlarged with very 
great ability, and opened a new source of inquiry in the 
laws of the French colonies, with which his personal expe- 
rience rendered him familiar. Without attempting to 
abridge M. Linstant’s arguments as to the prejudice of colour 
being of modern date, they may be supported by reference 
to facts, which prove that, in the middle ages, colour did 
not constitute an odious objection to individuals, or de- 
prive a race of the enjoyment of equality. For example, 
although AZsop may neither have been a negro, as some 
have thought he was, nor even a real personage, which 
others doubt, it is nevertheless certain, that the description 


a ES a a Se cere ca, 2 2. See 

* M. Linstant, who in 1840 gained the Gregoire Prize in Paris 
against numerous French competitors, for an Essay on the best means 
of abolishing the prejudice of colour. 


The prejudice of 
colour in modern 
times. 
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of him, with the colour, the hair and the nose of a negro, 
by his Greek biographer, Planudes,* in the 14th century, 
places it beyond doubt, that no probability was then vio- 
lated, as to such a man as Adsop having been of negro race. 
Again, although it must be admitted, that the African 
Civilization Society erred in resting any hopes of negro 
advancement upon an ancient experience of any people of 
negroes having once adopted Christianity, it is certain that 
in the seventh century the African Christian churches had 
not quite disappeared, and that an African ecclesiastical 
functionary of rank was received by the Anglo-Saxons, along 
with an Asiatic bishop, from Rome, to rule an English see ; 
which they did with singular ability.; Ata later period, a 
marriage was contemplated between a sister of Richard Coeur 
de Lion and the brother of Saladin in the Holy Land; and 
a still more remarkable alliance then negociated between 
King John and the Miramolin of Morocco and Spain,{ might 
without difficulty have led to relations of intimate friendship 
between us and Africans and Asiatics, capable of changing 
the whole current of the Crusades, and of removing other 
causes of our long enmities with those races. It is certain that 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Portuguese women 
married negroes without repugnance ; and it has required, 
in the colonies of all Christian nations, laws of the extremest 
severity to prevent the flow of natural affections in the 
same way, whenever the two races have been in intimate 
communication. ‘T'o this day, in Rome, the Pope makes 
solemn processions in honour of a black Madonna, who has 
probably descended from the ages preceding the rise of the 
colonial prejudice of colour; and Shakespeare, who lived 
before that prejudice existed, has at least given to his 





* /Ksop’s Fables. Geneva, 1524. 

+ Berrington’s Middle Ages, p. 189, from Bede’s Hist. Eeel. iv..°% 
cra: 

t Matthew Paris, folio edit., 1640, London, p. 243. 
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Moor, Othello, every quality and accomplishment that can 
contribute to make the lover and the hero. 

The legislative redress which M. Linstant wisely claims 
for the wide-spread grievances of coloured people, can 
only be secured by the weight of society at large; and 
such literary success as his is the more valuable, as it 
tends to conciliate public opinion in favour of the class to 
which he belongs, and thus to pave the way towards the 
abolition of the unfounded prejudice of colour, whether of 
old, or of new date. 

In order to correct the errors still prevailing on these 
and on analogous points, the history of the world must be 
surveyed again and again, in the good spirit now begun to 
be adopted, with a greater or less amount of zeal, in all 
eivilized countries. 


II. 


The origin and fluctuations of philanthropic zeal in favour of the uncivilized 
races.—Late improvement in public opinion respecting the intercourse of 
the civilized and uncivilized races.—Great need of further change.—The 
abolition of Negro Slavery in our Colonies, only the beginning of great efforts 
to promote the civilization of all barbarous people. —Causes of the failure of 
means hitherto relied upon for that purpose. 


Happity the existence of good feelings, ever struggling 
, in favour of the oppressed, can be traced back so far, that 
they may well be designated as part of our nature, and 
hence it is not visionary to expect their ultimate victory. 
If in Rome, 150 years before our era, Terence could 
gain universal applause to his sublime sentiment in favour 
of the common fellowship of the human race,* it is plain, 
RE tL Se ODD etfs eee: eliniwnie > gke sols 


* Terence, Heautont. Act. i., sc. 1, vers. 25. 
Homo sum, nihil humanum a me alienum puto. 


Cc 


The origin and 
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races. 
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that the Christian’s more complete doctrine of “ peace _ 
upon earth, and good will towards men,” * may one day 
be universally adopted; and it will work no reforms more 
wanted than those which concern the treatment of the 
tribes differing from us materially in civilization, and for 
the most part composed of coloured people. 

The ground of our hope that such reforms will be car- 
ried out upon the widest scale is, that the sense of justice 
and equality is sufficiently strong in the human heart to 
constitute the basis of universal philanthropy. 

Allreligions, even the most corrupt,—and above them all, 
Christianity, even in its most corrupted forms, have recog- 
nized the claims of the whole human race to the sympathy of 
all. Among the ancients, homage was clearly paid to those 
claims in partial appeals to a primeval golden age of purity, 
and in a vague belief of future rewards or punishments. 
Even the sword of the Mussulman permitted the spread of 
humanizing influences ; so that the absurd and cruel rites 
of idolatry and human sacrifices have disappeared far and 
wide under the influence of the Coran; and the sincerer 
professors of Christianity have persevered, for many 
centuries, if not to remove every species of evil from the 
face of the earth, at least to carry a more humane practice 
along with their faith, into its remotest quarters. 

Thus the strongest of all the influences over men’s minds 
and actions plainly tend to secure their general happiness ; 
and as all Christian governments always profess philan- 
thropy as a duty, which they often discharge, their good 
progress during the last 300 years, notwithstanding many 
obstacles and great fluctuations, leads to a reasonable con- 
fidence in the ultimate triumph of humanity. 

The British colonial constitutions are based upon prin- 
ciples which especially justify this confidence in regard to 





* Luke, ch. ii v. 14. 
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uncivilized tribes.* Instructions to the Privy Council of 
1670+ expressly declare, that the governors of all the colo- 
nies shall be just to the natives. Those instructions pro- 
bably originated with the Earl of Clarendon ; and their spirit 
may be recognised in Cromwell’s fine manifesto against 
Spain, which was written by Milton,t and lays down the 
soundest principles in the noblest language in favour of 
humane colonization. Similar declarations may be found in 
state papers of Queen Elizabeth and Edward the Sixth, and 
at earlier periods, on the subject of the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the countries to be colonized, or traded with; and the 
royal instructions to colonial governors have been con- 
sistent with the document of 1670; of which there is a 
striking modern example in the original constitution of New 
South Wales. § 

How little these views were supported in practice, not- 
withstanding the great efforts of the Puritans in 1653, 
carried out most exemplarily by the Eliots and Boyles and 
Penns of the seventeenth century, may be inferred from such 
facts as the following. Exterminatory wars with the natives 
marked our progress, with little variation, because suitable 
institutions were not established by the state to protect and 
elevate them, and because our laws were never accom- 
modated to their condition. In the reign of Queen Anne, 
a Bill to provide for the education of the negroes was 


* One of the earliest acts of Henry VII., when the state religion 
was not Protestant, was to send a priest to Newfoundland, our first 
colony; and a deep interest was then felt for the natives. Afterwards 
our Protestant form of Common Prayer provided expressly for bap- 
tizing the natives of the plantations; and all the dissenting bodies 
warmly share this spirit of universal benevolence. 

+ British Mus. Harl. MSS. No. 6394; and Report of the Aborigines 
Committee, House of Commons Papers, 1837, No. 425, p. 3. 

+ Prose Works, 4to., ii. vol., p. 262. 

§ House of Commons Papers, 1812, No. 341, p. 102, art. 6; Report 
on Transportation. 
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brought into the House of Commons, without success. A 
few years afterwards, Berkeley made his extraordinary 
efforts in behalf of the Indians of North America, with 
universal admiration; when the minister even excused the 
support he gave to the attempt by a cool statement of his 
belief that the Parliament would not countenance it. At 
that period the indifference of the government upon the 
subject had reached to such an extremity, that when a body 
of American colonists applied for aid in civilizing the Indians, 
the official reply was, that the interests of the planters would 
be injured by their improvement, which therefore must not 
be encouraged; and when the colonists made laws against 
negro slavery, the Crown annulled those laws. 

Towards the middle of the last century, a change began 
in the public mind on every branch of the subject, and the 
most remarkable incident in that change* was only one of 
the signs of the awakening conscience of the people of 
Europe, as well as of England, at the commission of an 


enormous crime, of which all Christian nations were guilty. 
So the indignation with which the massacre of the natives 


of the South Seas, in Captain Cook’s voyages, was received 
on his return, was shared by humane men in other countries. 
When Louis XVI. was correcting the instructions for the 
French voyager, La Perouse, with his own hand, he wrote 
these words in reference to the use of firearms against the 
natives of the South Sea Islands : “ He should consider one 
of the happiest circumstances attending the expedition to 
be its termination, without costing the life of one human 
being.”+ The change grew out of an early resistancet to 
cruel practices; against which Brainerd’s successes with the 





* Granville Sharp's vindication of the freedom of the negro. 
+ Petit Radel, sur les Bibliothéques, Paris, 1819, p. 76. 


+ In 1671, George Fox prevailed on some Barbadoes planters to 
liberate their slaves; and in 1684, the first anti-slavery hody was 
formed in Philadelphia. Mem. of the Hist. Soc. vol. ii. p. 865. 
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American Indians, and Wesley’s devotedness in their 
behalf, had produced no lasting good ; whilst, on account 
of the same obstacles, Franklin reasoned and appealed for 
those Indians in vain. Even the incident, of which so 
much may be made to benefit the savage, and to which he 
ts always prone, visits To ENGLAND, were at this period 
turned to a poor account. The Mohawks, who came from 
America in Queen Anne’s time, only furnished an idle 
amusement to the public; and Ockham, the Indian clergy- 
man, with others who came over later, although liberally 
treated when here, carried back little that could aid them 
materially in their struggle against barbarism at home. 
Africa continued to be ravaged by wars stimulated by 
us in order to feed the slave trade; and it was at the 
same time a specific instruction to Commodore Anson, to 
injure the Spaniards by exciting the Indians, in union with 
our fleet, to make war against the colonists in South 
America. 

It is British India that offers the most astounding as well 
as the most instructive example of the struggle between 
good and evil principles on this head; a struggle begun in 
regard to that great country in the middle of the last 
century, and which, after very remarkable fluctuations, 
during ninety years, is still undecided. The terms of this 
struggle have long been settled. Our ordinary colonial 
acquisitions are readily distinguished upon important points 
from our territorial acquisitions in India; but some con- 
stitutional obligations, in regard to our Indian _posses- 
sions, are the same with those of the colonies. Thus the 
fundamental rule, to be rigorously just in all our relations 
with the natives, was from the first as familiar to our Indian 
officers,* as to colonial functionaries. So the proposition, 


* Reports of the Secret Committee of the House of Commons, 1782, 
vol. iii, Appendix, No. 325; and Despatches of the Directors of the 
East India Company, 25 March and 13 May 1768. 
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that the crown is the legal, paramount authority in which is 
vested the responsibility of sanctioning and disposing of all 
new territorial acquisitions, and of making war and peace, 
was not the less true in India through the intervention of 
the Company, than in any of the colonies. 

The magnitude of our interests in India early attracted 
the attention of men capable of forming a correct estimate 
of the moral duties which a share in its boundless riches 
imposed upon the nation. When Clive proposed to the 
Earl of Chatham to appropriate those riches to the pay- 
ment of the national debt, the great minister at once saw 
not only the danger of such aggrandisement,* but its 
iniquity, which he never ceased to denounce.+ It was 
strong public indignation, embodied in words by the Earl 


* The Correspondence of the Earl of Chatham, 1759, vol. i. p. 392. 


+ In 1767, Lord Chatham said to the Earl of Shelburne, on the 
prospect of a better system :—“‘ I need not tell you how this tran- 
scendent subject, India, possesses my heart, and fixes my thoughts. It 
will not be hard to judge of my sensations, in a dawn of reason and 
equity, in the general court, so long delivered up to the grossest 
delusion of a mistaken self-interest, and shutting their eyes to the 
clearest principles of justice, and to a series of the most incontestable 
facts. I will hope that one act will now do the nation justice, and fix 
the ease and pre-eminence of England for ages, and be a plentiful 
source of manly and noble joy.’—Correspondence, vol. iii. p. 153. 

In 1773, Lord Chatham again said, when former efforts to reform 
abuses had failed:—“ India teems with iniquities.so rank as to smell 
to earth and heaven; the reformation of which, if pursued in a pure 
spirit of justice, might exalt the nation, and endear the English name 
throughout the world. The generous purpose was no sooner conceived 
in the hearts of a few, but by-ends and sinister interests tainted the 
execution, and power was grasped at, where redress should be the only 
object. The putting under control the high and dangerous prerogative 
of war and alliances, so abused in India, I cannot but approve ; as it 
shuts the door against such insatiable rapine, and detestable eienbeviitens 
as have on some occasions stained the English name, and disgraced 
human nature.” 

- « + “ India is so complicated and extensive, and opens so vast 
a field of matter, that no two men can well think alike with regard to 
all its parts, and more particularly with regard to the correction of 
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of Chatham, not “ faction, and party manceuvres, per- 
sonal vanity, and fanaticism,” as sometimes alleged,* which 
produced and pursued the impeachment of Warren Has- 
tings; and the impeachment itself was a part only of the 
great moral drama, begun with the public abhorrence 
of the avarice of Clive, and not yet closed. 

The public sense of right was outraged by the violence 
done by the English in India, for the sake of gold, in the 
middle of the last century; and the question was then 
earnestly discussed, whether British enterprise could not 
find a better field in the East than one so thickly strewn 
with crime? This question was too soon decided by a 
resolution of the House of Commons,+ afterwards con- 
firmed by Acts of Parliament,{ to the effect that, first, 
conquests, and, secondly, extension of dominion, in India, are 
repugnant to the wish, the honour, and policy of the nation. 
The proceedings against Hastings were mainly instituted in 
order to vindicate this declaration, and it was afterwards 
strengthened by the two Indian administrations of the 
Marquis Cornwallis in conformity to it. It was based 


abuses, and prevention of dangers, in regions as remote from us in 
manners as in latitude. Modes of remedy must be, in this case, con- 
jectural ; and the beginnings of reformation can only amount to an 
imperfect rough sketch, which time and candour might bring to more 
perfection, if men were honestly agreed in principle. 


“ India must be reformed, or lost. Force and rapine will not secure 


it; but JUSTICE AND FORCE WILL; EQUAL, OPEN, and INDEPENDENT 
susTIcE.’—Correspondence, vol. iv., p. 275. 277-284. 


* Historical Sketches, by Lord Brougham, Third Series, p. 199 and 
208. Against the rash sentiments of Lord Brougham, may be cited 
the wiser judgment of an impartial German—Professor Schlosser— 
that our Indian glories are eclipsed by the injury they inflict on the 
national character.—( Hist. of the 19th Cent., Transl., vol. iv. p. 160.) 
The impeachment was meant to save us from this disgrace. 


+ 1782; Parliamentary History, vol. 22, p. 1302. 
+ 24 Geo. III. c. 25, s. 34, 1784; 33 Geo. IIL, c. 52, s. 42, 1793. 
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upon what Sir Philip Francis emphatically called the prin- 

ciple of “ benevolence” and. peace.* 
ieimnay es They who have advocated the system of forcible terri- . 
European poli- torial acquisitions, as opposed to that of generally peaceful 
mee intercourse, have also been influenced by considerations 
wholly distinct from the just interests of the natives of 
India. Mr. Hastings was deeply impressed with our 
danger from French intrigues, when he launched into the 
career of armed interference with Indian powers, which 
was met by the Parliamentary declaration against such 
aggressions, and led to his impeachment. Afterwards, the 
similar warlike proceedings of the Marquis Wellesley were 
stimulated by the dread of Napoleon. So Lord Minto 
was diverted from the better internal interests of India, 
to an offensive policy against French power in the East; 
and in our own days, the expectation of the hostile approach 
of the Russians towards India has produced calamities 
exceeding in amount and hazard the disasters of all former 
Indian wars. But, independently of European politics, 
our territorial acquisitions have been extending in India 
in the last forty years beyond all precedent, although in 
1805 and 1806, in the discussions upon the declaration of 
Parliament against “ conquest and extension of dominion,’ 
all parties agreed, that the principle of that declaration 
ought to be respected ; and that, what was then termed 
by a director of the East India Company in the House of 
Commons, substituting the system of the olive branch for 
that of the sword, ought to be the rule of our conduct. 


* Sir P. Francis, unfortunately for his own reputation, abandoned 
this great cause at its crisis in 1805, about which period Mr. Horner 
was employed by the Directors of the East India Company to ex- 
pound their views upon the extension of our Indian dominions, and 
upon the Marquis Wellesley’s Maratta war. Mr. Horner contem- 
plated ‘a survey of the whole system of our Oriental policy and 
projects,—the assertion of the rights of remote nations, and the 
prescription of maxims for the improvement of our empire in Asia.” 
—Horner’s Memoirs, vol. i., p. 252. 
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The failure arose from an error in the rule. 

The parliamentary proposition is twofold. Not only are 
conquests condemned, but all means of extending our Indian 
territories are forbidden by it. This might be wise for the 
traders of the East India Company, but it was neither wise 
nor possible for the British subjects employed by the Com- 
pany and by the Crown in India. These British subjects 
were influenced by very different feelings from those of a 
commercial company ; and it was a capital fault to seek to 
restrain their good progress, which was attempted in for- 
bidding all extension. 

A far better object ought to have been steadily held 
up for the guidance of the energetic men who represented 
the British people in India; and that object, a wise system, 
founded on just principles, could alone be relied upon to 
abate the crimes which Lord Chatham had denounced. 

Mr. Fox stated this in his frequent speeches on Indian 
affairs in the last two years of his existence; upon one 
of which occasions, he called upon the government to 
provide a just system, that should be a guide to our 
governors in India, be intelligible to the natives, and 
beneficial to ourselves.* 

Mr. Pitt, who adopted his father’s views upon India, and 
had never entirely withdrawn from the struggle, only 
erred by neglecting the true course of proceeding for 
reform. There were others who, despairing of the possi- 
bility of effecting that reform, even insisted that our duty 
lay in the abandonment of India. Against these erroneous 
views, the national energies, favoured by temporary cir- 





* Parliamentary Debates, 1805, vol. iv., p. 253. 


Mr. Horner’s Journal for 1806 discloses the important fact, that 
Mr. Fox, when forming an administration with Lord Grenville, 
firmly refused to pledge himself not to support an accusation of the 
Marquis Wellesley for his Indian administration, although he con- 
sented that it should not be made a Cabinet measure. Memoirs, 
vol, i., p. 335. 


Mr. Fox ealls 
for a new system 
in India. 


The necessity of 
a new system 
demonstrated. 
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cumstances, but uncontrolled by a wise system, have pre- 
vailed; and the result is a succession of Indian wars, 
interspersed with periods in which peace is warmly pro- 
fessed to be our best policy and our most urgent duty. 

Such a period has again begun;* and advantage ought 
to be taken of it, for the purpose of calmly considering 
how aggressions upon the native powers may in future’ be 
averted ; and great armies be kept up for the maintenance 
of order, not for perpetual wars. 

This may be accomplished,—not by prohibiting all ex- 
tension of territory,—but by an humane policy, which shall 
permit territorial aggrandizement only in consistency with 
a respect for all the rights of mankind. 

A rapid glance at the whole British world in its relations 
with the more barbarous portions of mankind, will demon- 
strate the need there is of a great change on this head. 

British North America, from Newfoundland to the 
Columbia River, is a vast scene of ruin to the Indian tribes, 
with the few exceptions of kindly meant efforts, the success 
of which suggests what might be accomplished by the ap- 
pliance of means proportioned to the requirements of the 
case. 

British South America differs little in results from the 
North; the West India Islands standing in a peculiar posi- 
tion, not within the range of the present inquiry. 

In Western Africa, where so much has been done wall 
in most difficult circumstances, our neglect of wise mea- 





* The address of the Chairman of the East India Company to Sir 
Henry Hardinge, in 1844: 

“ Peace prevails in India. It is our anxious desire that it should 
be preserved.” 

“Peace is desirable for the prosperity of our finance, and the 
development of the resources of the country.” 

“* The empire of India cannot be upheld by the sword alone. The 
attachment of the people, their confidence in our sense of justice, and 
in our desire to maintain the obligations of good faith, must ever be 
essential elements of our strength.’—The Friend of India. Seram- 
pore, 14 Nov. 1844. 
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sures has at length enforced a call in the House of 
Commons for a system to regulate the intercourse of our 
settlements with the natives. 

In South Africa, after torrents of human blood have been 
shed there in the last eight years, in consequence of the 
resistance of the government to the rational progress of 
humane colonization, in a region of surpassing interest to the 
philanthropist, many millions of acres are now adopted by 
the Crown as a new colony, but without a single guarantee 
against a repetition of the very errors which caused those 
calamities ; although experience in this important region 
alone, furnishes excellent means of correcting those errors. 

In Madagascar, the interests of Great Britain and the 
claims of humanity have been equally sacrificed by us in the 
last eighteen years, through gross impolicy. 

In the oldest colony of Australia, New South Wales, the 
fate of the natives is become so dreadful as to have roused 
the shame and the indignation of the popular assembly 
against the incapacity of the administration to deal with the 
difficulties of the case. In Van Diemen’s Land, the natives 
are all exterminated ; the last handful having been removed 
from their homes under peculiarly painful circumstances. 
In the other colonies their condition is precarious; and 
the knowledge of the truth does not carry conviction 
strongly enough in quarters from which remedies might 
easily proceed for these enormous evils, through the due 
extension of approved measures in favour of the natives. 

In New Zealand, in spite of a great missionary success, 
the natives have been exposed by us to a double source of 
ruin; first, by covering the country with runaway convicts 
and sailors and adventurers, without law, until 1838, in which 
year excellent guarantees for humane colonization were 
rejected; secondly, the missionaries (quite incapable of 
meeting the difficulties of the case by themselves) were 
exposed to ruin by the occupation of New Zealand being 
proffered to France ; so that the scenes at Tahiti must have 
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occurred in the Bay of Islands. Again, when energetic 
individuals saved New Zealand from France, that forced 
settlement of the sovereignty, as between civilized nations, 
was left unaccompanied by the indispensable safeguards of 
system and good government. The natural results are 
before the world in the recent dissensions and sanguinary 
feuds, which are likely to be eclipsed by a speedy succession 
of worse disasters. 

In the South Seas, full of our missionaries, of our fleets, and 
of our adventurers, one island is already afflicted by events 
which have disturbed the civilized world, and which can be 
traced directly, on the one hand, to the neglect of those 
international laws for the protection of barbarous people, 
which would shelter them in their difficult transition from 
the savage to the civilized state ; and on the other, to the 
absence of an humane system of British colonization. 

In these respects, Tahiti is one of many islands likely to 
suffer much by our disregard of right principles ; and the 
evils from French aggression are but a small portion of the 
mischiefs we are permitting in those regions. 

In the populous islands of the eastern Archipelago, vio- 
lence unceasingly occurs; and European civilization makes 
slow progress, solely by the want of measures which the 
barbarians are ever ready to respect, when power is com- 
bined with justice and benevolence. 

British India, with all its progress, still demands the 
system which Mr. Fox called for half a century since ; and in 
China, British honour has been rescued from imminent peril 
only by the devotedness of one enlightened Indian officer, 
Sir Henry Pottinger, who from his own courage and inte- 
grity supplied, in a most delicate conjuncture, that authority 
for the discharge of public duty, which the supineness of 
the government at home had failed to provide. 

In every quarter, the general feature is disaster; and 
everywhere the good effected by isolated efforts is thwarted 
by atrocities more horrible than those of the middle pas- 
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sage; and of which acts whites as well as blacks are often 
victims ; whilst the good sometimes done proves what 
might be accomplished. 

To this simple catalogue of unexaggerated evils, there 
is no longer to be added British negro-slaving and slavery. 
The abolition of both, whatever differences may exist as to 
the mode pursued to effect it, and as to some of the results, 
has, incontestably, elevated a large mass of human beings, 
once deeply degraded, to a happy and improving condi- 
tion. The warmest opponents of the principle of aboli- 
tion, and our most zealous political antagonists,* admit 
the purity of the motives which originally prompted these 
noble efforts. The same motives may be safely appealed 
to in order to establish the greater reforms necessary to 
rescue far more numerous masses of men from a conti- 
nuance of the difficulties and frequent misery into which a 
false system has plunged them throughout our colonial 
and Indian world. The abolitionists of slaving and sla- 
very—that is to say, the people of the British Isles,—are 
the true protectors of the coloured aborigines, affected by 
British enterprise beyond sea; and protection can only be 
given upon a full understanding of facts. 

Above all, we must take a clear view both of our successes, 
and of the causes of our failure to discharge the admitted 
duty of civilizing, instead of oppressing, and even destroy- 
ing, these weaker races. In examining these causes, it 
will be found, that the same error which led to the attempt 
to stop ALL extension of our power in India, has prevailed 
in an analogous, and equally useless, attempt to separate 
the savage and barbarian from civilized men elsewhere. 
In both cases it was the due guidance of the civilized men 
that was needed, not the abandonment of countries to 
which it is impossible to prevent their resort. The system 





* Letter of Mr. Calhoun, Secretary of State at Washington, to 
the American Minister at Paris, 12 August 1844. 
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which Mr. Fox called for, in order to guide British enter- 
prise in India, the philanthropists, and every other class of 
men in our day, ought to insist upon to save ourselves from 
dishonour and frequent injuries, and the natives from great 
disasters, both in India and everywhere else beyond sea. 

Instead of seeking to perfect this system, a Committee 
of the House of Commons, in 1837, mainly representing 
the philanthropists, rested their hopes of improvement 
upon the exclusive agency of religious missionaries :*— 
thus placing excellent men in a false position, by making 
them politicians; and attempting to do through an incom- 
petent section of society, what it will be difficult to effect 
by the undivided exertions of society at large. 

Whilst this endeavour to invest the missionaries with 
political functions tending to their own extreme embar- 
rassment, has been cherished, the philanthropists have also 
abstained from pressing the official reforms which they 
of all men the best know to be wanted ;+ and they have 
thrown away an opportunity of establishing’ such reforms 
on a safe basis. This opportunity arose upon the revival of an 


* The 8th suggestion of the Committee of the House of Commons 
of 1837 on Aborigines, declared that the safety of an uncivilized race 
requires its relations with more cultivated neighbours to be diminished 
rather than multiplied. 

The 9th suggestion contains the following recommendation : 

“ Piety and zeal, though the most essential qualifications of a 
missionary to the aborigines, are not the only endowments indis- 
pensable to the faithful discharge of his office. In such situations it 
is necessary, that, with plans of moral and religious improvement, 
should be combined well-matured schemes for advancing the social 
and political improvement of the tribes, and for the prevention of 
any sudden changes injurious to the health and physical constitution 
of the new converts,’—a task for statesmen, not for missionaries. 

+ Our existing official system has been designated as “ @ chapter 
of accidents,” by Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton; and a benevo- 
lent society has properly declared, that it is “an opinion founded 
rather on experience, than on any essential principle in the nature 
of the case, that the coloured races must inevitably perish as civili- 
zation and Christianity advance. Whatever past facts may be,” they 
continue, “and unquestionably they are painful enough, they are not 
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interest on behalf of the aborigines of our colonies in the 
House of Commons in 1834; after the public and Parliament 
had long lost sight of the subject, and the Government had 
utterly abandoned its duty respecting it. The opportunity 
offered on this occasion to the philanthropists, who had 
themselves shared in the general neglect of the aborigines,* 
consisted in the good disposition of a powerful colonizing 
body, coinciding with an equally good disposition of Par- 
liament to introduce a system which should avert oreat 
calamities and fatal collisions between colonists and abori- 
gines. This occurred in 1838, when the New Zealand 
Association framed a system then submitted in a Bill to 
the House of Commons, containing elements capable by 
a few amendments of promoting, in the very highest 
degree, the general good. The public was then excel- 
lently disposed towards the subject, in consequence of an 
inquiry having been proceeded with during three Sessions 
in a Committee of the House of Commons, under the direc- 
tions of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton. Some of the colonies 
had taken a deep interest in the progress of that inquiry. 
The New Zealand Association’s Bill was a practical result 
of the better spirit so raised in favour of humane policy 
towards the aborigines. 

These were good tendencies, which the philanthropists 
and the Ministers of the Crown ought to have fostered ; 


evidence that no better scheme of colonization can be found com- 
patible with the safety and improvement of the Aborigines. We can- 
not admit the doctrine that the establishment of a civilized community 
in the neighbourhood of uncivilized tribes, must be injurious to the 
latter, without supposing something extremely defective and im- 
proper in the regulations and principles of the former. Ler THESE 
BE CORRECTED, and THE EVILS MUST BE DIMINISHED. —Ist Report of 
the Aborigines Protection Society, p. 26, 1838. 

* The last occasion, before 1834, upon which the philanthropists 
appealed to Parliament on behalf of the aborigines, was in 1822, 
when Mr. Wilberforce called attention to the sufferings of the Hot- 
tentots, and succeeded. Their zeal on behalf of India slept from 


1806 to 1844. 
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and they both committed a fearful error in their combined 
opposition to the New Zealand Bill, when the proper 
amendment of a few defects in it, and a suitable applica- 
tion of its best provisions in other quarters, must have 
produced the happiest revolution in our colonial affairs. It 
is peculiarly unfortunate that the authors of so admirable 
a measure, disappointed by the want of sympathy for their 
efforts, have since deserted the best of their own principles, 
as set forth in the Bill of 1838. Its main features were, 
first, a studious respect for the independence of the natives; 
secondly, its large scheme of measures for their improve- 
ment, and for the safe colonization of New Zealand. 
When Parliament refused to permit the association to be 
the instrument in following out these objects, and trans- 
ferred that duty to the Minister of the Crown, the company 
which succeeded to the association should have directed 
all its great influence in Parliament to compel the Ministers 
to discharge that duty. The want of a system for these 
ends is the origin of the calamities of New Zealand; and 
the blame rests with all who have neglected the legitimate 
means in their power for establishing it. 

At present, a chief point with the New Zealand Com- 
pany, and with the large majority of the Committee of the 
House of Commons of 1844, is to act towards the natives 
as if they were not fit to be free agents; and all give up the 
system that would enable them to he free agents safely, 

These great errors may be distinctly traced to a further 
error which it is far from impossible to correct. 

The common complaint, that the public, the Ministers, 
and Parliament are absolutely ignorant of Indian and 
Colonial affairs, has run mto a proverb; and few deny, that 
in the last century ignorance was a very near cause of the 
maladministration which led to the American war, and of 
the acts for which Hastings was impeached. As great 
disasters of our days in India, and throughout our colonies, 
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spring from the same source. But it is less clearly per- 
ceived, that besides the general disinclination at home to 
understand such affairs, great historians, also, have habitu- 
ally and expressly refused to examine the relations of the 
more civilized, with the less civilized races ; although it is 
highly probable that such refusal tends directly to increase 
the ignorance which renders our policy destructive to those 
who are unable to resist our arms, and would willingly 
adopt our arts. 

The fact of this avoidance of the subject may be 
shown in the examples of Bossuet,* Voltaire,+ J. Von 
RE es ee ee fh, 


* On peut juger de ’humeur des Ethiopiens par une action que 
nous rapporte Hérodote. Lorsque Cambyse leur envoya, pour les 
surprendre, des ambassadeurs et des présens tels que les Perses les 
donnaient, de la pourpre, des bracelets d’or et des compositions de 
parfums, ils se moquérent de ses présens, vt ils ne voyaient rien d’utile 
a la vie, aussi bien que de ses ambassadeurs, qu/ils prirent pour ce 
qu ils étaient, v’est a dire pour des espions. Mais leur roi voulut aussi 
faire un présent 4 sa mode au roi de Perse ; et prenant en main un are 
quun Perse eit 4 peine soutenu, loin de pouvoir le tirer, il le banda 
en présence des ambassadeurs, et leur dit: “ Voici le conseil que le 
roi d’Ethiopie donne au roi de Perse. Quand les Perses se pourront 
servir aussi aisément que je viens de faire d'un are de cette grandeur 
et de cette force, quils viennent attaquer les Ethiopiens, et qu’ils 
amenent plus de troupes que n’en a Cambyse. En attendant, qu’ils 
rendent graces aux dieux qui n'ont pas mis dans le coeur des Ethiopiens 
Je désir de s’étendre hors de leur pays.” Cela dit, il débanda l’are et 
le donna aux ambassadeurs. On ne peut dire quel eit été l’événe- 
ment de la guerre: Cambyse, irrité de cette réponse, savanga vers 
lEthiopie comme un insensé, sans ordre, sans convois, sans discipline, 
et vit périr son armée faute de vivres, au milieu des sables, avant 
que d’approcher l’ennemi. 

Ces peuples d’Ethiopie n’étaient pourtant pas si justes quils s’en 
vantaient, ni si renfermés dans leur pays: leurs voisins les Egyptiens 
avaient souvent éprouvé leurs forces. I] n’y a rien de suivi dans les 
conseils de ces nations sauvages et mal cultivees: si la nature y com- 
mence souvent de beaux sentimens, elle ne les achéve jamais. Aussi 
n’y voyons-nous que peu de choses 4 apprendre et a imiter. N’en 
parlons pas davantage, et venons aux peuples policés.—-Discours sur 
1 Histoire Universelle, Part. iii., ch. 3; Works, T. 9, p. 300. 

+ Ce que nous savons des Gaulois par Jules-César et par les autres 
auteurs romains nous donne lidée d’un peuple qui avait besoin d’étre 
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Muller,* and Sismondi;+ to whom curious additions might 
be made. The general ignorance, which has resulted from 
this neglect, will be sufficiently established by one high 
authority, that of Niebuhr, who, with a marvellous disregard 
of facts, says, without qualification, that when civilization 
has been forcibly introduced among savage people, from 
without, the physical decay of the race has been the con- 
sequence ; as among the Natticks, the Guaranis, the mis- 
sions of New California, and the Cape;’’ adding, “that 
God has assigned to every race of men its destination, with 
the character befitting it, and the stamp which marks it. 
The savage,” Niebuhr concludes, “ either has degenerated, 





soumis par une nation éclairée. Les dialectes du langage celtique 
étaient affreux: lempereur Julien, sous qui ce langage se parlait 
encore, dit, dans son Misopogon, qu’il ressemblait au croassement des 
corbeaux. 

Il faut détourner les yeux de ces temps sauvages, qui sont la honte 
de la nature. 

Vous avez donc grande raison de vouloir passer tout d'un coup aux 
nations qui ont été civilisées les premieres.—Voltaire, Essai sur les 
Meeurs, T. 2, Avant-Propos. 

* J. Von Muller, in his General History, after mentioning the 
northern barbarians, with a few interesting facts, expressly defers 
further particulars wntz the period should arrive when they should 
influence the rest of mankind. Vol. i., b. 1, ¢. 7, p- 34. In subsequent 
chapters, the early times of their conflicts with the Romans are 
entirely lost sight of, so that the lessons are lost, which the record of 
those conflicts would affo d, to aid mankind in averting the like evils 
in the like cases, at present occurring on the borders of the whole 
civilized world. 

+ In the English abridgment of his great work on the Italian 
republics, Sismondi says, “ The history of the state of Europe for 
a long period after the fall of the Roman empire, offers but little of 
real instruction ; and upon it perhaps it may be as well not to dwell. 
Useful history—that of which the knowledge should be universally 
diffused—begins only with the period when the victors and vanquished, 
inhabitants of the same country, were fused into one people, and still 
more decisively when they became united by a single band, the 
public good, at the period when the government belonged to the 
people, and not the people to the government.’—C. Troya (Storia 
d'Italia, Naples, 1839,) attempts to supply the omissions of Sismondi. 
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or is originally but half human; an opinion worthy of the 
darkest ages.’”* 

But Gibbon offers, perhaps, the most instructive illustra- 
tion of this error. He proved, indeed, in numerous brilliant 
passages of his history, that he perfectly comprehended the 
advantage of setting forth the relations of the barbarians 
with Rome, in the amplest detail, and with the most care- 
ful precision; and he wisely declared the value of the 
lessons so taught, by remarking that “as long as the same 
passions and interests subsist among mankind, the questions 
of war and peace, of justice and policy, which were debated 
in the councils of antiquity, will frequently present them- 
selves on the subjects of modern deliberation.”” Neverthe- 
less he furnishes at the very same time a strong instance 
of his own neglect of those subjects. “ The most expe- 
rienced statesman of Europe,” he adds, “has never been 
summoned to consider the propriety or the danger of 
admitting, or rejecting, an innumerable multitude of bar- 
barians, driven by despair and hunger to solicit a settle- 
ment in the territories of a civilized nation.”+ So far 
from this being true, it would not be difficult to point 
out many such cases ; and it is not a little remarkable that 
one of them ultimately attracted great attention in his own 
time. It was that of the Rohillas in India, — parallel 
in all material respects to that of the Goths under the 
Emperor Valens; and the Governor General of India dealt 
with the case of the Rohillas, so cruelly and unjustly, as to 
expose himself by it to one of the most dangerous charges in 
his impeachment. The explanation of the oversight is, that 
although Mr. Gibbon, as a Lord of Trade and Plantations, 
must have had good means of information at his command 
on the subject, and as an enlightened inquirer, he cannot 


net ee ee 
* Niebuhr, History of Rome, translated by Hare and Thirlwall, 


vol. i. p. 65. 
+ The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ch. 42. 
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be supposed to have been careless of the important events 
of his time, when brought before him, there was then no 
official habit of becoming familiar with our remote depen- 
dencies. Therefore, when afterwards the historian recog- 
nized a great principle readily enough, as he was writing 
the passage above quoted, he was ignorant of what “ mo- 
dern statesmen” have experienced. So, probably, at this 
moment not a single member of the Cabinet, nor one of 
their rivals, knows, that another parallel case to that of the 
Goths, has been upon our hands in South Africa during 
the last twenty years; and that, for want of consulting the 
dictates of old experience, the most awful calamities have 
been inflicted upon numerous bodies of our fellow men 
in that region, of whites as well as blacks, through our 
cross neglect. 

How fatally, gross ignorance of the capacity of bar- 
barians to become civilized may influence the conduct of 
affairs, and increase the difficulty of their transition to 
an improved condition, will be seen in the following brief 
quotation from an official document. 

‘No METHOD,” it asserts, ‘‘ HAS YET BEEN FOUND, 
which has proved successful for the civilization of savages 
brought into contact with Europeans ; NOR, CONSEQUENTLY, 
HAS ANY SYSTEM FOR THEIR MANAGEMENT SUBSEQUENTLY 
TO CIVILIZATION YET BEEN TRIED.* So far from this 
beng correct, our Colonial and Indian history, with all its | 
faults, abounds in cases directly contradicting this statement 
of the Land and Emigration Commissioners. The Hotten- 
tots and Bushmen of the Cape, the wilder Bhils of India, 
and even the devoted New Hollanders, have abundantly re- 
futed it by their steady progress, whenever suitable means 





* 30 April 1842, Report of the Land and Emigration Commis- 
sioners to Lord Stanley, rejecting the Rev. Montague Hawtrey’s excel- 
lent plan for the welfare of the natives of New Zealand. 
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have been employed for their improvement ; and if, instead 
of confiding too much to the good influence of religious 
missions, the philanthropists had steadily called for a better 
system of law and administration respecting all aborigines, 
the good done by the missionaries, which can hardly be 
overrated in itself, would have been far more extensive 
in its effects.. From the beginning of the 16th century, 
British subjects have gone among savages, and savages 
have come among civilized British subjects in all quarters. 
From the middle of the 17th century, Protestant mis- 
sions have laboured earnestly, and often with great 
Success, to spread Christianity and civilization among 
savages. Nevertheless, extensive ruin still accompanies 
our progress. The cause is plain: the checks to violent 
passions on both sides, and the means of civilizing the 
savage, and humanizing his oppressor, which it is the 
office of good government to provide, have never yet been 
studied by philanthropists, nor attempted to be carried 
out in practice by statesmen. Hence the conflict between 
those whose territorial extension is irresistible in our co- 
lonies and in India, and the philanthropists, who might 
assist to guide what ought not to be stopped ; and hence 
the errors in many quarters which must be corrected, in 
order to make our territorial extension as safe and just 
as it is irresistible, and our philanthropy as wise and useful 
as it is benevolent. Besides all this, our vain attempts to 
stop colonies, and our neglect of measures to render them 
beneficial to all, destroy our good influence, which other- 
wise must give a new character to the extension of French, 
Russian, and American territory—at present as ill-regu- 


lated and as irresistible as our own. 


The knowledge 
of all material 
facts is indispen- 
sable to the safe 
administration of 
colonial and 
Indian affairs. 


Rocer Bacon, 
A.D. 1260. 


Lorp SoMERS, 
A.D. 1697. 
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The first step towards correcting past errors, and to establish setisfactory relations 
with barbarous tribes.—A complete survey of the history of British relations 
with barbarous tribes from the earliest periods useful. —A collection of classical 
authorities respecting the civilized ancients with the barbarous inhabitants of 
the British Isles, a fit introduction to that survey. 


THE wisest men have settled the course calculated to 
correct these errors. 

So early as in the 13th century,—a period of great efforts 
to extend Christianity,—Roger Bacon declared in a few 
most remarkable words, that to secure the safety of all 
who for that, or other objects, go to remote regions, the 
first thing is to ascertain the nature of their climate, and 
the character of their people ;—an injunction so simple,* 
that it is incredible how in our own days the great expedi- 
tion to the Niger could possibly have been planned, as it 
was, in disregard of the principle of common sense which 
dictated Roger Bacon’s rule. 

In the 17th century, Lord Somers induced Parliament 
to adopt a plan, which had the same objects in view; 
and during about 12 years that plan was executed, until 
the jealousies of party caused its abandonment. It con- 


* Hee cognitio locorum mundi valde necessaria est reipublice 
fidelium et conversioni infidelium et ad obviandum infidelibus et 
antichristo, et aliis. Nam propter diversas utilitates reipublice 
et propter predicationem fidei mittuntur homines ad loca mundi 
diversa, in quibus occupationibus valde necessarium est proficiscen- 
tibus, ut scirent complexiones locorum extraneorum, quatenus scirent 
eligere loca temperata, per que transirent. Nam valentissimi ho- 
mines aliquando ignorantes naturam locorum mundi seipsos Chris- 
tianorumque negotia peremerunt, eo quod loca nimis calida in tem- 
poribus calidis, aut nimis frigida in frigidis transierunt. Receperunt 
etiam pericula infinita, eo quod nesciverunt, quando intraverunt 
regiones fidelium, quando schismaticorum, quando Saracenorum, 
quando Tartarorum, quando tyrannorum, quando hominum pacifi- 
corum, quando barbarorum, quando hominum rationabilium.——Rogeri 
Bacon, Opus Majus, fol., 1733, p. 189. 
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sisted of periodical reports, at brief intervals, concerning 
all colonial affairs; and those reports were printed in the 
Journals.* 

Mr. Burke is a high authority to the same effect. His 
sound judgment in colonial affairs, acquired by long expe- 
rience, and especially as the agent of New York, in which 
character he watched over the interests of every race; and 
in Indian affairs, where a near relative was agent to a 
native prince, had proved to him the great evils of ignorance 
upon those affairs.+ He well knew the extent of the faci- 
lities existing in our times for obtaining that exact intel- 
ligence on the subject, which alone will ensure the success 
of any policy. 





* Journals of the House of Commons, 1697, vol. xii. p. 70, 425- 
440; vol. xiii. p. 299, 446, 502, 721, 755, 802; vol. xv. p. 420, 486; 
vol. xvi. p. 536, &c. 

+ So Lord Macartney, Governor of Madras, wrote to Mr. Burke 
in 1784 :-——“ I doubt that the true picture of things here, which I have 
given, is by no means more agreeable at home than it is at Madras ; 
but J so well know, that the loss of America originated in the ignorance 
and want of just information in Ministers, that I could not conscien- 
tiously withhold such communications and opinions as I imagined 
might at least guard them against similar errors, if not lead them 
into the right road.’—Burke’s Correspondence, v. iii. p. 27. 

{ In a letter of Mr. Burke to Dr. Robertson on the History of 
America, he says: “ The part which I read with the greatest plea- 
sure is the discussion on the manners and characters of the inhabitants 
of that new world. I have always thought with you, that we possess 
at this time very great advantages towards the knowledge of human 
nature. We need no longer go to history to learn it in all its pe- 
riods and stages. History, from its comparative youth, is but a poor 
instructor. When the Egyptians called the Greeks children in anti- 
quities, we may well call them children ; and so we may call all those 
nations which traced the progress of society only within their own 
limits. But now the great map of mankind is unrayelled at once, 
and there is no state or gradation of barbarism, and no mode of refine- 
ment which we have not, at the same instant, under our view. ‘The 
very different civility of Europe and of China,—the barbarism of 
Persia and Abyssinia,—the erratic manners of Tartary and Arabia,— 
the savage state of North America and of New Zealand :—Indeed, 
you have made a noble use of the advantages you have had. You 


Mr. Burke, 
1780. 


Sir James 
MacinvrosH, 
A.D. 1800. 
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Sir James Macintosh, with similar opportunities of form- 
ing a sound judgment upon the subject, held the same 
opinions respecting it. Deeply versed in the law of nature 
and nations, which he had expounded to the admiration of 
many enlightened hearers, and returning home after prac- 
tical experience as an Indian judge, it was a public mis- 
fortune that he never worked out his own early lessons 
upon this important chapter of that law. The ideas 
unfolded in his lectures, were learned in the last thirty 
years of the eighteenth century, when just and philan- 
thropic views were every where taking a strong hold of 
men’s minds. The universities used to select philanthropic 
topics for their prizes. Voyagers and travellers in savage 
lands had made deep impressions in Europe by their nar- 
ratives. Ferguson had written his fine essay on the His- 
tory of Civil Society, in which the errors of Rousseau, as 
to the perfections of the savage man, were corrected ; and 
where the prospect of his steady, although slow, progress 
towards civilization is displayed, perhaps, in the most at- 
tractive manner ever penned.* Poetry had made this 
theme peculiarly her own; and Cowper and Campbell + 





have employed philosophy to judge of manners, and from manners 
you have drawn new resources for philosophy. I only think that, in 
one or two points, you have hardly done justice to the savage cha- 
racter.’—Burke’s Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 168. 

* A sixth edition of this book was published in 1793. 

+ Long after Mr. Campbell wrote the Pleasures of Hope and Ger- 
trude of Wyoming, he did justice to the appeal of a young Indian, in 
a manner few but the writer of those poems could have done. The 
savage wished to repair his father’s reputation, which had been tar- 
nished by Mr. Campbell’s pen. The subject has since been discussed 
in America; and the following anecdote, told in a volume printed at 
Boston, is a satisfactory confirmation of the propriety of the appeal. 
The English commander of a military party, under which the chief 
Brant, the young Indian’s father, was fighting, entering a house, 
ordered a woman and a chiid to be killed; but Brant said, “ What ! 
kill a woman and a child! No! that child is not an enemy to the 
king, nor a friend to the congress. Long before he will be big enough 
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had almost hallowed the claims of the negro and the Indian 
to our kindly sympathies by the devotions of genius. 

In this state of public feeling, Sir James Macintosh elo- 
quently vindicated the true character of the law of nature, 
with its “sacred master-principles, which are the guardians 
of human society ;’’—and some “ faint reverence for which 
may be discovered,” as he declares, ‘“ among the most bar- 
barous tribes, regulating, in greater or less perfection, the 
intercourse of savages.” He based this correct judgment 
upon the advantages possessed in his time, beyond those 
enjoyed by Grotius and Leibnitz and “the celebrated 
jurists of the seventeenth century. Since their days, vast 
additions were made to the stock of our knowledge of 
human nature; many dark periods of history explored ; 
many unknown regions visited and described...... His- 
tory,” he concludes, “ is now a vast museum, in which 
specimens of every variety of man may be studied.” 

The same period produced in Germany a greater genius 
—Herder—in whose magnificent fragment,* “The Philo- 
sophy of History,’ every topic bearing upon the relations 
of men in all stages of society was discussed, to illustrate 
the sound opinions, that nothing will really improve the 
uncivilized portions of the human race so well as a good 
system in all our relations with them ; and that all our 
efforts to frame such a system must be based upon exact 
knowledge of facts. Herder fully appreciated the worth of 
religious missionaries, and he denounced in the warmest 
language the cruelties inflicted by colonists upon the abo- 
rigines. But he insisted upon the necessity of reforming 
our laws and our administration so as to direct well all the 





to do any mischief, the dispute will be settled.” Drake’s Book of the 
Indians, 1837, b. v., p. 90. See New Monthly Magazine, vol. iv., 
for 1822, p. 97. 

* In an edition of this work by J. Von Muller, extracts are given 
from supplemental chapters left by Herder in manuscript. 
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influences of civilized society, in order to protect barbarians 
from oppression, to elevate them in character and condition, 
and to substitute their civilization for their barbarism. 

These excellent dispositions of the last century were ren- 
dered vain by the influence of the wars of the French Re- 
volution ; and our incongruous laws continued unchanged, 
to embarrass the good progress of the missionaries among 
savages in all parts of the world; whilst our administrations . 
in the colonies, and in Downing-street, persevered in the 
gravest errors; and Parliament and the public carelessly 
allowed the worst principles to lead to the most disastrous 
practices. 

Up to the present moment, it is only when some peculiar 
calamity compels attention to these subjects, that even 
authentic documents upon them are published ; so that we 
are unfurnished with common elements of knowledge where- 
with to meet such emergencies. Hence Committees of 
Parliament fall into the most surprising misapprehensions ; 
and hence even the Government is unable either to apply 
a safe corrective to the grossest errors, or duly to extend 
well-tried improvements.* 

It has been formally proposed} to change this by pre- 


* A ludicrous account of the inconveniences occasioned by the prac- 
tice of deferring Parliamentary inquiries until they are undertaken on 
the spur of some pressing event, may be seen in Walpole’s Correspond- 
ence, 1840, vol. 3, p. 283. 

+ This proposal was made to the Aborigines Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1837, and repeated in a volume entitled 
“ British Colonization and Coloured Tribes,” published by the author 
in 1838, p. 271. It was again submitted to the Secretary of State 
in 1841, with the strong support of various individuals of great 
experience. The utility of this proposal is demonstrated in the re- 
markable coincidence of calamities in the colonies, with a parsimo- 
nious and desultory disclosure of colonial intelligence; and by the 
general ignorance resulting from so unsatisfactory a system. Two 
documents, published by the House of Commons in the present 
year, show how fatally ignorance of the facts perverts the best in- 
tentions, and how long official prejudice may prevail when the truth 
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paring good analyses of all colonial despatches, and of 
other intelligence, so that speedily after every arrival from 
the colonies, an exact view may be taken of the material 
events which mark the course and character of our policy. 
The prudent publication of such analyses would lead to the 
formation of a sound and impartial public opinion upon 
all that passes in the most remote parts of the world. 

It will further tend to improve public opinion on the 
whole subject, if a complete survey be also taken of the 
history of the relations of the British Isles with barbarians, 
from the earliest ages to the present. In the lapse of time 
almost every case, now interesting to us, has occurred in 
that history over and over again, so that here light may be 
easily obtained for our guidance in the settlement of diffi- 
culties parallel to those of old, 





is concealed in the public archives. Lord Stanley, in lately vindi- 
cating the right of the natives to the soil of New Zealand, has de- 
clared that their case differs essentially from the natives of Australia. 
“ The aborigines of New Holland,” says Lord Stanley to the Governor 
of New Zealand, “generally roam over boundless extents of country, 
with no principle of civil government, or recognition of private pro- 
perty. It is impossible to admit, on the part of a population so 
situated, any rights in the soil, which should be permitted to inter- 
fere with the subjugation, by Europeans, of the vast wilderness over 
which they are scattered.” House of Commons Papers for 1845, 
Tey: Ry fis Ls 

This was written by Lord Stanley, in the Colonial Office, at a time 
when the Government possessed the clearest and best unpublished 
testimony to the direct contrary, of the date of 1839. 

“ As subjects, with ourselves, of one and the same Sovereign,” said 
Governor Hutt of Western Australia to Lord Glenelg, ** justice and 
humanity require, that the aborigines of Australia should participate 
with us in the benefit of the leading principles of the English con- 
stitution, perfect equality before the law, and full protection of their 
lives and liberties—I cannot add properties, because the only sub- 
stantial property they ever did possess is the soi/, OVER EACH SEPA- 
RATE PORTION OF WHICH, SOME INDIVIDUAL CLAIMS AN INHERITED 
RIGHT, and of this we have long ago divested them, NOT BEING AWARE 
or sucH cLAims.”—Paper relative to the Aborigines, Australian 
Colonies; House of Commons Papers, 1, 1844, No. 627, p. 863, 
distributed in March 1846. 
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This volume contains a collection of passages in the 
classics concerning Great Britain and Ireland, and the 
islands connected with both, along with various illustra~ 
tions, to show the manner in which the civilized ancients 
treated our barbarous forefathers. These remains furnish 
us with valuable lessons, and may contribute materially 
towards forming the details of the system of humane po- 
licy, so much needed by us in situations strongly resembling 
that, in particular, of the Romans in Britain. Most of those 
who conduct public affairs are familiar with classical asso- 
ciations; so that their sympathies will the more readily 
respond to the claims of humanity, if well enforced by clas- 
sical recollections ; and studies begun for amusement will 
end with instruction. 





IV. 


Communications between the ancient civilized world and the British Isles to the 
time of Julius Cesar.—Trade in tin.*—-Phenicians. —Argonauts. —Homer, — 
Hecatzus.—Herodotus.—Aristotle. — Pytheas.—Eratosthenes. — Seymnus. — 
Polybius.—Lucietius.—-Coinage, not shipping, in Britain, before Czesar’s inva- 
sion. 


Tue existence of communications between the more 
civilized ancients and the British Isles, previously to 
the 5th century B. C., is established mainly by in- 
ferences from the ruins of hewn rocks; from vast struc- 
tures ; from analogies of language; from remains of art 
of an undoubtedly remote antiquity, and from the Druidi- 
cal institutions ;—all of which are thought to connect our 
western with the eastern world, and to bring home to us 
traces of some of the earliest events recorded in history. 
Least of all can any reasonable doubt be entertained of 
the existence of a trade from the Mediterranean to the 





* It is here assumed that the ¢in of Scripture and the Classics is the 
same with ours, which has been doubted. —See Beckmann’s History 
of Inventions, vol. iv. p. 1. 
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Atlantic Ocean, and of the introduction of some improve- 
ment into the British Isles long before Czsar’s invasion ; 
although the origin and extent of both are veiled in deep 
obscurity. 

This obscurity may in some measure be cleared up by 
the history of the remarkable product, Try, which was 
amongst the spoil taken by the Israelites near Sidon and 
Tyre, so early perhaps as 1450 years B. C.;* and it occurs 
more than once in Homer in 900 B. C.+ It is also fami- 
liarly mentioned by Isaiah in 750 B. C.t 

These notices much precede the most distinct connection 
of the trade in Tin from Greece with the British Isles, even 
if, as is probable, the Cassiterides were part of them.§ But 
although Pliny carries the Phcenicians to the Cassiterides 
for lead, || he considers the Greek accounts of Tin com- 
ing from the Atlantic as fabulous;§] and it was certainly 
obtained elsewhere, before being found in Britain.** 

The foregoing facts might carry our intercourse with east- 
ern civilization to an extremely remote date; and the western 
trade of the Phcenicians is even connected by an old and 
high authority +++ with the names of several of the sons of 

* Numbers xxxi., v. 22. 

7 Iliad xi., v. 25; xviii., v. 474, 612 ; xxi., v. 592; and xxiii., v. 561. 

t Isaiah i., v. 25. 

§ Herodotus, iii. c. 115. Dr. O’Connor’s Rerum Hibernicarum vete- 
res Scriptores, Prolegomena, pars i., p. 1. 

|! Nat. Hist., lib. vii., ¢. 56. 

q Ib. lib. xxxiv., c. 47, 8, 9. 

** Tb., and Strabo iii., c.9. Agricola (de Metallis, lib. ii., p. 834) 
states that tin was got in Bohemia, Saxony, Spain, and India. At pre- 
sent Saxony is the only state in Germany that produces Tin. Statis- 
tics of German Trade by Dr. Dieterici. Berlin, 1838, p. 378. Ib. ed. 
1842, p. 307. Ezekiel xxvii., v. 12, 13, is cited by Dr. Arnold, as proy- 
ing that “‘ tin and lead” came from Spanish mznes, when it only states 
them to be sent from a Spanish port, Tarshish, to Tyre. History of 
Rome, vol. 3, p. 392. In the Sylva Antiqua Iscana, by Capt. Shortt 


of Exeter, p. 79-84, the learning on this subject is elucidated from 


late discoveries. 
++ Ezekiel xxvii., v. 13. 
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Japhet, to one of whom, Gomer,* the Cymri of ancient 
Britain have been traced.t One of the most ingenious 
theories also, explanatory of many remains and observances 
in the British Isles, rests upon traditions of a primeval 
navigation into the Atlantic Ocean.{ 

The rude mining instruments found in Ireland and in 
the west of England seem to be traceable to an high 
antiquity; and one of the most curious circumstances in 
regard to these instruments is, their resemblance to those 
of known eastern origin. | 

Bochart constructed a map of the commerce of the Phoe- 
nicians from Ceylon to Iceland. Combining biblical records 
with classical mythology, and the testimony of the fathers 
with etymological researches, approved by modern science, 
he built up a theory which justifies much of the pretensions 
of our most sanguine antiquaries in regard to the familiarity 
of the remotest civilized ancient world with the British Isles. 
“ Japhet,” says Bochart§, “is Neptune, whose portion of the 
“earth was the Isles,’ which included Britain and Ireland. 
“ Upon this point the positive authority of Lactantius is 
“supported by Euhemerus, an old Greek writer, translated 
“by Ennius. Japhet and Neptune, or Poseidon, he con- 
“tinues, have the same meaning in Syriac, Arabic, and 
“ Phoenician, namely, that of migrants; and the word Bri- 
“ tannica || is derived from the Hebrew or Pheenician Barat- 
“anac, or ‘the land of tin and lead,’ anac meaning both.” 


* Genesis x., v. 2. 

+ Camden’s Brit., p. 10. On this see the Cambro-Briton, v. 1, p. 373. 

{ The Doctrine of the Deluge, by the Rev. L. Vernon Harcourt. 

§ Geographia Sacra, c. 1, p. 9, 332, 648, 650. 

|| Modern critics are disposed to derive the name of Britain from 
Britt, a Celtic word, still used in Brittany, Cornwall, and the Gaelic, 
for “painted” or “variegated.” Celtica, by Dr. Diefenbach, Stuttgart, 
1839, part 1, p. 220; and Britannia after the Romans, London, 1834, 
p- li. So a learned French author revives the old opinions stated in 
Camden (p. 5.), to show, from the identity of name, that many of 
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Among other reasons for his opinion that the Phcenicians 
visited Britain, Bochart insists, upon “ the testimony of 
“ Tacitus, that the Silures of Britain came from Spain, where 
“the Phoenicians certainly had at least the colony of Tar- 
“shish, or Gades; and the word Sitlur is of Pheenician 
“origin.” The result, indeed, of the inquiries of W. Von 
Humboldt into the character of the ancient language of 
Spain, is that the Aborigines of that country had no con- 
nexion with Britain.* But this, if admitted, does not dis- 
prove the Phanico-Spanish voyages. The colonists, gene- 
rally isolated, spoke a different language from that of the 
Aborigines; and it may have disappeared from the parts of 
Spain visited by W. Von Humboldt. 

The conduct of the Pheenicians towards the barbarous 
tribes visited in their distant voyages, may be fairly esti- 
mated by that of their descendants and colonists, the Car- 
thaginians.+ The proceedings of Himilco in Britain are 
not recorded by R, F. Avienus, from whose poems these 
extracts open. But the narrative of Hanno’s contem- 
porary expedition to the western coasts of Africa is 
preserved ; and it offers little that differs from the worst 
transactions of modern explorers on this head.{ This 
sufficiently accounts for the unquestionable fact of the 
enterprise of the Phcenicians and Carthaginians in the 





the Britons came from Gallie tribes of the same name. De Courson, 
Histoire des Origines des Peuples de la Gaule Armoricaine, et de la 
Bretagne Insulaire. Paris, 1848, p. 22. 

* Dr. Arnold’s History of Rome, b. 1, p. xii. 

+ See note in page viii., as to the hostility of the natives of Spain 
and Africa, in revenge for injuries inflicted on them by the Cartha- 
ginians. 

{ The first Nomade tribe they reached was friendly, and furnished 
Hanno with interpreters. At length they discovered a nation whose 
language was unknown to the interpreters. These strangers they at-~ 
tempted to seize; and upon their resistance, they took three of the 
women, whom they put to death and carried their skins to Carthage. 
Geogr, Greci Minores, Paris, 1826, p. 115. 
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west of Europe, not having carried civilization beyond 
those isolated settlements with which the natives had 
little sympathy, and therefore derived little lasting im- 
provement from their influence. 

The Argonauts followed the Pheenicians. The account of 
the Argonautic expedition, bearing the name of Orpheus, 
extends it in express terms to Ireland, and perhaps to 
Albion; but it seems to be almost decisive against the great 
antiquity of this and every other record of that extraor- 
dinary maritime event, (if its reality can be maintained), 
that the name of British Isles, and even the famous pro- 
duction of tin, cannot be detected in them. Although, 
however, the doubts concerning the true date of this 
poem are strong, its basis certainly preceded Homer ; 
and the description of the British seas in it was pro- 
bably formed upon Pheenician materials. An extract from 
it is the second passage in this collection. The lesson 
of humanity which has been perceived in the story of 
the Argonauts,* is too valuable to be passed over with- 
out notice, in recording the annals of an early maritime 
adventure, whatever motives may have extended it to 
the British Isles, or even if the year 550 B.C. be much 
too early for its composition. Burman, the old Dutch 
editor of the Argonautics of Valerius Flaccus, earnestly 
vindicates the humanity of the theme, which he recommends 
to the poets of Spain and Portugal, England and Holland. 
“The very same unprincipled and plundering expeditions,” 
he says, “which the historians of antiquity record and 
reprove, have been revived in our days by people calling 





* “Others would signify by Jason, wisdom and moderation, which 
overcome all perils.”—Raleigh’s Hist. of the World, p. 365. But 
Jason's treatment of Medea has been well denounced. Mrs. Jame- 
son’s Characteristics of Woman, vol. ii. p. 342. 


' + If, as is argued by some authorities, Onomacritus wrote the 


poem in the 6th century B. C., it could hardly have escaped Hero- 
dotus a century later. 
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themselves christians, to the ruin and enslaving of remote 
tribes who never harmed us. If writers were to arise among 
us capable of recalling a sense .of duty to our minds on 
behalf of these poor people, it would be equally honourable 
to our literature and to our moral character.’’* 

Professor Schlosser’s profound remarks upon the Orphic 
Argonautics, and other Orphic works, conclude with an 
opinion few will controvert, that even if a portion of them 
were written after our era, they all contain extremely 
ancient ideas, and an ancient character.+ This opinion is 
confirmed by a quotation from Demosthenes in Taylor’s 
Pausanias,{ to the effect that according to the doctrines of 
Orpheus in the Mysteries, Justice surveys the deeds of men 
from the house of Jupiter; expressions still preserved in 
the hymns of Orpheus. 

The Iernis in the Orphica (vers. 1171) has long been held 
by impartial and learned writers§ clearly to mean Ireland; 
and another passage (vers. 1194) seems to mean Britain.|| 
Dr, O’Connor thinks that the fact of Ireland being thus 
mentioned in the Orphic Argonautics, proves the work to 
have been written later than the time of Herodotus; 4 and 
the first of the ancients who quoted it is said to have been 
Tatian, in the second century after the birth of Christ.** 
These circumstances, together with the unquestionable fact, 
that Apollonius Rhodius, the author of another poem on the 


* Preface of P. Burman to P. Valerius Flaccus, cxxv. 

tT Professor Schlosser’s Ancient History, v.1, p. 316; Frankfort, 
1826. But he adds: “One point is clear; after 656 B. C., when the 
ancient mysteries began to decline, and still more after 576 B.C., 
down to the Roman Emperors, the fabrication of ancient poetry, phi- 
losophy and fables was not less skilfully carried on than the fabri- 
cation of old coins and other old works of art in later days.” 

t Vol. iii., p. 275, note. 

§ Defence of the ancient History of Ireland, by the Earl of Rosse, 
p- 81, citing Camden, Usher, Bochart, Schottus, and Stephanus. 

|| Camden’s Britannia, p. 3. 

q Dr. O’Connor’s Prolegomena, p. 1. 

** Tb. 
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same subject, who flourished in 244 B.C., long after the 
alleged date of the Orphic Argonautics,* carries his heroes 
from the Black Sea and by the Rhone, not by the Northern 
Ocean, to the Mediterranean, throw great doubt upon the 
extreme antiquity of the poem extracted in the text. 

The Hyperboreans, now generally held to be creatures of 
Greek fable,+ have been fixed by zealous antiquaries in 
one of the British Isles;+ and notwithstanding the rejection 
of ancient traditions concerning them, it seems desirable 
to give prominence to the passage in Diodorus Siculus§ 
usually quoted in support of that opinion. 

A passage in the Odyssey|| has given rise to singular 
eriticisms and conjectures. 

Strabo§] thinks it means certain settlements of the 
Pheenicians, identical with the land of the Hyperboreans. 

Isaac Tzetzes** and John Tzetzes++ think it means 
Britain; and they support their opinion by a fable of some 
fishermen, who, instead of paying tribute, carried the souls 
of the dead to Britain. 

It has also been thought that Britain is alluded to in the 
24th book of the Odyssey,{{ describing the passage of the 


ghosts of Penelope’s suitors by “the dreary way of the ocean 


and the Leucadian rocks, the Sun's gate, and the land of 
dreams.” 





* Orphei Argonautica, by Schneider, Jene, 1803. Orphica, by 
Hermannus, Lipsiew, 1805. Mannerts’s Geography, v. 2, p. 3. 

+ C. O. Muller’s Mythology, by Leitch, p. 257. 

t The History of the Druids, by Toland’ p. 191. The Rev. L. 
Reviion Harcourt thinks that the Hyperboreans of Pindar were the 
inhabitants of the British Isles. The Doctrine of the Deluge, vol. ii., 
p. 182. 

§ Lib. i. ¢. 47, 

|| Odyssey, b. 4, v. 563. 

q Strabo, 3, cap. 2, 512. 

** Ad Lycop. 1204. 

++ Ad Hesiod. ’Epy. 171; and Procopius de B. G. 4, 20. 

ft} Odyss. lib. xxiv., 1.11; and J. Barnes, ad Euripidis Helenam, 
vy. 1692. 
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But Homer’s real Atlantic geography is limited perhaps 
to the instructions of Circe to Ulysses, who, after sailing 
from her abode, was soon to 


~ 2 « . « “reach old Ocean’s utmost ends, 
Where to the main the shelving shore descends; 
The barren trees of Proserpine’s black woods.’* 


To this Ulysses adds: 


“When, lo! we reach’d old Ocean’s utmost bounds, 
Where rocks control his waves with ever-during mounds, 
There on a lonely land, and gloomy cells, 
The dusky nation of Cimmeria dwells; 
The sun ne'er views th’ uncomfortable seats, 
When radiant he advances or retreats ; 
Unhappy race! whom endless night invades, 
Clouds the dull air, and wraps them round in shades.’+ 


Although, therefore, it has been thought that Homer’s 
knowledge of geography extended even to America;+ the 
more probable opinion is, that the Mediterranean was the 
sole scene of the exploits of his heroes; which is sup- 
ported by an impression that the passages showing some 
acquaintance with the Western Ocean are interpolations 
of a late age;§ as the voyage of Ulysses to the German 
Ocean is unquestionably a mere fiction,|| however ancient. 

The remains of the Greek geographers who flourished 
between the times of Homer and Herodotus, prove that 
they were ignorant of the existence of the British Isles; 
and Herodotus was certainly not acquainted with their 
names, his knowledge of the extreme west being limited to 
the fact, that Zin was obtained at the Cassiterides, which 
were islands in the north-western sea. This ignorance 
arose from the policy of the Pheenicians, and from that of 





* Pope’s Odyssey, b. x., 1. 516; Odyssey K., 1. 207-510. 

+ Pope's Odyss. b. xi., 1. 13-20. Odyss. A. 18-19. Plin. Nat. Hist. 
Xxxiv., c. 47. 

+ Erasmus Schmidius, cited in Fabricius, Bibliotheca, v. 1, p. 537. 

§ History of the Literature of ancient Greece, by K. Von Muller, 
Frankfort, 1840, p. 60. 

|| Tacit. Germania, c. 3. 
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the Carthaginians, who kept their voyages in the west of 
Europe secret, in order to get the native commodities cheap. 

Aristotle, 4th Alexander contemplated obtaining a great maritime em- 

sy a pire in the west; and the Athenians had before encountered 
many disasters in their attempt to establish their power in 
the same direction. His death defeated the design; but 
two works attributed to Aristotle notice the existence and 
names of the British Isles, and probably their tin and 

Diogenes. fisheries. When Tyre was taken, a Greek writer collected 
in its ruins the materials of a work on the wonders of 
Thule. 

From 300 B.C. The Carthaginians prevented the Romans from making 

aoe voyages into the Atlantic long after the time of Alexander 
the Great, but they could not stop the trade of the Greeks 
of Marseilles for British products through Gaul; and 
Pytheas of Marseilles opened the way beyond Britain by 
sea, in at least the 3d century B.C. Afterwards authentic 
materials existed from which the geographical position and 
the valuable produce of the country could be ascertained. 
Polybius proposed to write about the tin in the 2d century 
B.C.; and a century later, Lucretius was familiar with the 
climate before Julius Cesar invaded Britain. The books 
which they must have consulted have perished; but two of 
the authors of greatest name, Eratosthenes and Hipparchus, 
are mentioned in the text of this volume, and a list of the 
others known to us is inserted in the notes (G). 

ete. One of those earlier geographers, Scymnus of Chios, has 
very remarkable passages, which, although obscure, may 
perhaps refer to circumstances which belong to the British © 
Isles, in common with other western countries of Europe. 

“Gadeira,” (Cadiz), he says,* “is an ancient emporium 





Taprinocoe, tripdvne rorke, 
Torapoppuroy caccirepoy tx rijg KéXrecne. 
Scymnus, Description of the Earth, v. 160, &c. 
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of trade. Two days’ sail beyond it lies Tartessus, a cele- 
brated city, with a river which brings tin from the Celts. 
The land of the Celts comes next all round to the Sardi- 
nian sea; and it is the most westerly region on earth. It 
extends to the Scythians and Indians eastward.” . . . 
“ The Celts have adopted many Greek customs, from their 
frequent relations with Greece, and from their hospitable 
reception of Greek visitors. They are fond of music, which 
they think softens wild manners. Among them is to be 
seen a remarkable and lofty co.umn, raised by the shore 
of a stormy promontory.* Near this column dwell the 
remotest of the Celts, called Veneti.”—“ Over against the 
Veneti are two islands, which appear to produce the best 
tin.”+ He gives also, expressly, a measurement of Britain 
as an island, and a particular description of its fruit. { 

The early intercourse of the Phcenicians and of all 
other eastern people with the British Isles, was not 
sufficiently humane to induce the natives to adopt their 
civilization, or to retain permanently a single eastern 
institution, except that of Druidism, which survived the 
wreck of the power of Rome in Britain, when its civiliza- 
tion utterly disappeared; as cases are not wanting of 
the return of polished Greeks to barbarism. 


* Totdrwy 6é ceirat X\eyouévy ric oxarn 
Urry Bdopecog’ tore & WAH wavs 
gic Kupar@dec wéXayoe avarsivovo’ axpay. 
Oixcovor rig orHANne OE TOdE EyyvE TOTOUC 
KeXréy boot Anyovoty dvTEc Evaro, 
*Evérot.—Scymnus, Description of the Earth, v. 168. 

+ Avo d& xa’ abrove (‘Evirouc) siot vyooe Keipevat, Kaocirepov at 
Soxotor KaAdOTOY gépery.—yv. 391. 

t Deipvoc de 6 Xioc rijv Boerravixny visor Eyer cradiwy eivat TEeTpa- 
kociwy ro mEptperpow yiyveoSar Oe ty airy ra yevynpara aripyva, oiov 
rac tdaiac rupivac ph exe, pyde Borpug yiyaprov, pyde Ta Engepiy 
rovrotc.—Apollonius Dyscolus Huds. p. 115; and Geog. Min. Graci a Gail. 
Paris, 1828, v. 2, p- 258. 
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State of the Britons at the time of the Invasion of the Island by Julius Cesar. 


Tue west of Europe, so long closed against the Greeks 
and Romans, was completely opened by the fall of Carthage 
in 146 B.C. But new wars in Italy and in the east di- 
verted the Romans for a century from following up, either 
by conquests, by settlements, or by trade, the advantages 
which they had gained with the extremest difficulty; and 
the intelligence concerning the western world, and espe- 
cially Britain, which had certainly been extensive among 
the learned in Alexandria, seems gradually to have be- 
come confined to a few navigators. 

The communications which the ancients kept up with the 
British Isles before Ceesar’s invasion, had clearly elevated 
the natives above the condition of naked savages. They 
possessed some clothing, habitations, and even a metallic 
coinage, certainly of brass;* and perhaps of gold.+ The 
last point has been settled by the correction of a passage in 
Cesar’s Commentaries, the false reading of which during 
two centuries occasioned an erroneous conception of the 
degree of civilization reached by the ancient Britons. 
Engravings of this British coinage will be found in the 
plates. Another point cited in favour of the advance- 
ment of the Britons before Cesar’s time, seems to be 
also erroneous, although supported by the high authorities 
of Selden { and Southey §, who think that a portion of the 
fleet destroyed by the Romans, when they defeated the 
Veneti, belonged to the Britons. The narrative does not 
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* Pinkerton on Medals, 3d ed., 1808, vol. 1, p- 367. 

t The Silver Coins of England, by Edward Hawkins, F.R.S., &e. 
1841, p. 8 

{ De Mari Clauso, 1. 2, ¢. 2. 

§ History of the Admirals, vol. 1., p. 6, 7. 
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expressly bear out this conclusion; and authentic testi- 
mony tends to rebut it.* Strabo is positive that Publius 
Crassus found the most civilized tribes destitute of ships, 
which he taught them how to use.t The native chronicles 
of the Welsh confirm this account ;{ and there are few 
stronger grounds of objection against the genuineness of 
Geoftry of Monmouth’s History of Britain than his account 
of the early fleets of the British kings. The late period after 
Cesar’s invasion, to which the possession of small boats 
can be traced as peculiar to the inhabitants of the British 
Isles, seems to be conclusive against the opinion of their 
having shared the naval enterprises, or defence of the 
Veneti, beyond sending warriors to their succour in the 
ships of the Veneti themselves. 

The Welsh Triads, from which the confirmation of this 
opinion upon the low state of navigation among the ancient 
Britons is taken, contain another fact of the greatest interest, 
and probably belonging to the ante-Roman period of our 
history. The practice of alliances with neighbouring tribes 
is known to have been familiar to the Britons before Cesar’s 
invasion ; so that this guarantee of peace was not wanting 
in the intercourse of different tribes. The fact now referred 
to is still more important. It is the recorded distinction 
between friendly colonization, and conquests ; and it repre- 
sents the arrival of an eastern race in Britain without war, 
as opposed to the hostile invasion of the Romans. That 
eastern race, the Cymry, came from the Summer country ; 


* “When Cesar invaded Britain, he thought he had reached a new 
world. At that time it possessed no ships fit for a sea fight; but the 
Romans, by their late maritime contests, were eminently skilled for 
war at sea as well as by land.”—Eumenius, 5th Panegyric, A. D. 296, 
quoted by Dr. O’Cunor, vol. 1, p. lxv. 

+ Strabo, iii. cap. v. s. 16, about 60 B.C. 

+ Cambro-Briton, ii., p. 389, and iii., p. 183. Corvinwr first made 
a ship with sails for the Cymry, 100 B.C. 
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and their leader, Hu, the mighty, “ would not possess lands 
and dominions by fighting, but through justice.” Three 
such tribes were called the TRIBES OF PEACE, “‘ on account 
of their coming with mutual consent.” * Hence followed 
arule of “justice, where before all was done by favour, 
and hence law prevailed instead of might.” + 

These friendly tribes were followed by successive inva- 
ders, the third being the Romans, who, “through violence, 
continued in Britain 400 years,’ when they retired “ to 
defend Rome against the Black invasion, never returning 
to Britain, but leaving their wives and children.” ¢ 

These statements were drawn up at least as early as the 
7th century of our era, and it is in the highest degree pro- 
bable that they were derived from genuine native tra- 
ditions, § in addition to the classical sources of mforma- 
tion which may have contributed to this body of national 
records. A very ancient emblem of the leader in this suc- 
cessful enterprise of peaceful colonization is inserted in the 
plates ; proving the early expression of wishes to honour a 
career of peace. 


¥ i 


From the Invasions of Britain by Julius Cxsar to the Conquests of Claudius. 
55 B. C. to 42 A.D. 


All intercourse between the civilized ancients and the 
Britons, previous to Julius Czesar’s invasion of the island, 
sinks into insignificance when compared with their subse- 
quent connexion. The motive for that invasion has been 
disputed upon without reason. It took place when the 
pride of the Romans was reaching its height, along’ with 
their successes ; and when they were seeking a poor com- 


eee 
* The Cambro-Briton, vol. 1, p. 45, 47. 
tT Ib., p. 46. 
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pensation for the downfall of their own liberties in the 
slavery of the whole world; and for the loss of their own vir- 
tue in its plunder. At this period, Pompey* had extended 
Roman power far into the east, and Cesar had conquered 
all Europe in the west, both alike aiming at universal 
empire. 

Cicero, who advocated, in the Senate, the continuance 
of Cesar’s absolute command, and corresponded with him 
during his sanguinary but triumphant progress, removes 
all doubt in regard to his motive for the invasion of Britain. 
The declared object was, that he might complete the work 
of universal conquest in the quarter in which he had al- 
ready successfully begun it.+ War was to be waged at 
any price, provided victory would extend the power of 
Rome.{ If the barbarians refused to recognize her supe- 
riority, they were to be crushed, or even exterminated.§ 

The indifference of the Romans to the natural rights 
of barbarians, like the Britons, is shown by the derision 
with which Cicero treats them. || 

Cicero could declaim upon the miseries of war; {J but 





* Cn. Pompeii res geste omnes gentes, cum clarissima victoria, 
peragrassent ; cujus tres triumphi testes essent, totum orbem ter- 
rarum nostro imperio teneri—M. T. Cicero, pro Balbo, c. vi. 16; 
and Florus Epit., lib. iii. c. 5. 

+ Oratio pro 1.. C. Balbo, s. 64. Cesar in iis est nunc locis, que 
regione, orbem terrarum ; rebus illius gestis, imperium P. R. definiunt. 

+ Or. de Provinciis Consul. s. 52, C. Cesar, non solum cum iis 
quos jam armatos contra P. R. videbat, bellandum esse duxit, sed 
totam Galliam in nostram ditionem esse redigendum. 

§ Ib. s. 81. Possum de omniregione, de omni hostium genere dicere, 
nulla gens est, que non gut ita subacta sit, ut vix exstet; aut ita 
domita, ut quiescat ; aut ita pacata, ut victoria nostra, imperioque 
letetur. 

|| Cic. Epist. ad Atticum, lib. v. ep. 20. 

q “No plague is so destructive as that which man inflicts on man. 
The excellent and copious work of Diczarchus, on the Mortality of 
the Human Race, proves that the amount of deaths by pestilence and 
famine, by floods and destructive animals, are exceeded incompara- 
bly by the number of those who fall by the sword.’—Cic. De 
Officiis, lib. ii. ¢. v. 
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his own practice aggravated them; and his correspondence 
with Cesar and others has been extracted largely, as the 
most valuable of all illustrations to show the spirit of 
Roman conquests. He well distinguishes the civilized from 
barbarous men; and the Romans, having in his time sub- 
dued all the civilized, reluctantly decided that the remaining 
barbarians were not worth the cost of conquest. 

The advice of Cicero* to his brother, when going on pro- 
vincial service, to devote himself to the improvement of the 
barbarians, was probably in accordance with the upright 
views abstractedly taken by a few of the duty of the Roman 
government toward those people. So, elsewhere,+ Cicero 
says admirably, that since man is capable of doing great 
good or great evil to man, therefore it is our duty to cherish 
the kindly affections, and promote human improvement. 
But these good principles were thwarted by bad practice ; 
and the discharge of this duty was rendered impossible by the 
single Roman institution of domestic slavery ;—no country 
being too barbarous, or too poor, not to furnish slaves in 
sufficient number to be an incentive to the indulgence of the 
spirit of conquest. ‘ Cesar has ended the war in Britain,” 
says Cicero to Atticus; “but not an ounce of silver, or 
other spoil, except slaves, could be found there.”’ ¢ 

The expectation Cesar clearly entertained of obtaining 
in this new world the treasures of which Spain was drained, 
justifies the suspicion, that the complaint against the 
Britons of their having supported his enemies in Gaul was 
a pretence. Of the various accounts of this invasion still 
extant, either in contemporary or later writers, the Com- 
mentaries of Cesar himself the most clearly represent his 


$$$ EE 
* Ep.ad Quint. Fr., lib. i. ep. 1. 
t Cicero de Offic., ii.c. v.; and Cic. de Republ. iii. c. xiv. 
~ Dion Cassius has some passages which are extracted at much 


length in the text as remarkably illustrative of the spirit of Roman 
conquests. 
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attack upon the Britons, like those upon Gaul, as cruel 
and sanguinary; and the base principle of encouraging 
dissensions among the invaded tribes, in order to subdue 
them all, was relied upon everywhere by the Romans in 
Ceesar’s time. 

The communications of the Emperor Augustus with 
Britain, although he planned its conquest,* were limited to 
the visits of its native chiefs, and to the imposition of customs 
upon British exports and imports. Notwithstanding frequent 
passages in the classics of this period, relating to the Britons, 
uniformly designate them as rude barbarians, nevertheless, 
in common with the remotest nations of the east, who, 
being safe from the arms, voluntarily sought the friend- 
ship, of the Roman Emperor, they were by no means in- 
sensible to the attractions of Roman civilization. But it is 
to be inferred from the slaughter of Varus and his legions 
by the Germans, that Augustus had neither introduced a 
system of peace into the world, nor found the barbarians 
willing to submit to the rule of the sword. The Britons, 
indeed, ultimately became Roman only after a long and 
sanguinary resistance ; proving, that if this crafty emperor 
had really formed the benevolent, unambitious designs 
attributed to him by some writers, and pretended by him- 
self, he would have found a people in Britain capable of 
the best impressions ; whilst their history, soon after the 
death of Augustus, also proved them susceptible of a high 
degree of civilization. 

But there is no doubt that under the Emperor Augustus, 
as before, the Romans sought the dominion of the world, 
not its improvement. | 

The “tu regere imperio”’ of Virgil expressed their ruling 
principle of action ; and their arrogance rendered it impos- 
sible that they should obtain the influence over the hearts 
SA ae Sees eee oe 


* This is stated positively by Dio, lib. liii. p. 512. 


** Divide, et im- 
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of mankind, without which empire can be extended only 
to the injury of the world. They were essentially selfish, 
and Roman. Once they prohibited foreign settlements, 
lest their colonies should outgrow the metropolis. When 
they abandoned this policy, they preferred overrunning the 
world as plunderers and oppressors to leading it to a 
higher state by justice and equality. They, therefore, out- 
raged the better instincts of the barbarian, until they 
found in their fall that he too had bad passions to gratify, 
with superior power to enforce their indulgence. 

The ancients studied the political and social character of 
the savage more closely than we have yet done;* but 
they never enough considered his strong tendency towards 
civilization, and his universal capacity to become civilized 
by proper means. The anecdote of the Thracian in Aulus 
Gellius is worth more for its indirect bearing upon the 
relations of savages with the more polished ancients, than 
for the moral purpose for which it is told, as it fixes in the 
mind the fact of those savages being eager for improve- 
ment. Seneca has drawn a most striking general picture 
.of the state of things in his time to the same effect, as to 
the good disposition of the savage, but suggesting a melan- 
choly reflection upon the little that was done by the 
Romans to bring out the results naturally belonging to that 
good disposition. It is a clear and full account} of the 
intercourse of the Romans with the whole earth in the 
time of Seneca. They—the civilized—dispersed them- 
selves over its vast surface, and all its uncivilized tribes 
thronged, he says, to Rome. This had long been going 





* The works of Herder, of the Forsters, who accompanied Cap- 
tain Cook, and of Ferguson on the subject, are superior to any thing 
done by the ancients. But those works were written in the last cen- 
tury, and they are now universally neglected, if not forgotten. 

+ Aulus Gellius, lib. xix. c. xii. 

{ L. Annzi Senece Consolatio ad Helviam, c. vi.—x. 
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on, but with how little sympathy on either side, may be 
inferred from the fact that 80,000 of these wandering 
Romans were put to death in the preceding century at one 
time in the dominions of Mithridates. 

Until Claudius Cesar seriously revived the design of 
conquering Britain, its actual relations with the Continent 
seem to have remained the same as before the invasion 
of Julius Cesar. But the attention of the civilized world 
was much drawn to it by the more extensive discussion of 
its condition and resources in various works which are still 
extant, such as Strabo, Dionysius Periegetes, and Pompo- 
nius Mela. The books of Livy, and those, which probably 
were more interesting, of the African Prince Juba, with 
the eloquent work of Fabius Rusticus,* on British affairs, 
are lost. Medical science and agriculture seem to have 
been improved from the experience of the Britons ;+ and 
their field sports early contributed to those of the Romans. t 
The familiar use of tin in Italy at this period seems to 
establish the fact of a considerable trade then being car- 
ried on between the Mediterranean and the west of Bri- 
tain; and a recent discovery of iznned vessels in a kitchen 
at Pompeii, fresh as from the workman’s hands, tends to 
correct Beckmann, whose very valuable chapter on the 
subject contains some paradoxes founded upon the opi- 
nion that the Romans had no tinned utensils.§ 

A map of the world, probably from extremely ancient 
sources, although itself only of the 13th century, is pre- 
served in the cathedral at Hereford; and the portions 
representing the British Isles will be found among the 
plates. It is the more interesting as it bears the names of the 





-* Tacit. Agricola, c. 10. 
+ See the Extracts from Dioscorides, Galen, and Pliny. 
t See the Extracts from Gratius Faliscus on Hunting Dogs. 
§ A History of Inventions, by John Beckmann, translated, 3d ed., 
vol. iv., pp. 14 and 82. 
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commissioners whom /Ethicus* states to have been appointed 
by Julius Cesar and his successors to survey the world. The 
use of maps was familiar to the Romans from the time that 
Marcellus brought the sphere of Archimedes from Syra- 
cuse.+ Varro represents a party conversing in the temple of 
Tellus upon agiculture before a large map of Italy, painted 
on the walls of the building.{ Propertius has a sweet picture 
of a Roman wife consoling herself in the absence of her hus- 
band in the wars, by following his steps upon the painted 
map of the Roman world unrolled before her.§ The great 
map of Agrippa is well known. That of Eumenius, at 
Autun, in Gaul, describes what modern science has scarcely 
yet realized; but the realization of his fine idea certainly 
exceeded the graphic powers of the ancients.|| The maps 
in Ptolemy, if of his time, show that the ancients could 
not draw well what they knew well. 


VII. 


The establishment of the Romans in Britain,—Speedy improvement of the Britons, 
after an intimate acquaintance with the Romans. 42 to 100 A. D. 


The British barbarians of Horace and Virgil, to whom 
Julius Cesar offered nothing but the civilization of the 
sword, soon proved their capacity, and their estimation of 


ne ee 

* Cosmographia, extracted in the text. 

t+ Cic. de Repub.i. ¢. 14. 

{ M. Varronis, lib. i. c. 11, De Re Rustica. 

§ Propertius, lib. iv., Eleg. iii., extracted in the text. 

|| Eumenii Oratio pro Instaur. Scholis, iv. ¢. Xxi., extracted in the 
text. We do not possess any map of the British Isles, known to be 
drawn before the Romans sailed round the North of Caladeee under 
Agricola; and although verbal descriptions of a prior date establish 
clearly to us the insular character given to them in the oldest books 
the Romans were doubtful on this point in Cesar’s time. The Péu- 

_ tinger tables, extracted in this volume, are thought to contain a portion 

-’ of the earliest map of Britain preserved to us. 
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every kind of advancement. Juvenal* and Martial+ bear 
witness to the intellectual progress and the good taste 
of the Britons; and if a just and moderate system of 
intercourse with a more advanced people had been esta- 
blished in their favour, their improvement must have been 
far more rapid and lasting. 

The intercourse which did take place between them and 
the Romans was of a very different character. The horri- 
ble oppression of the heroic Caractacus, and still more, their 
outrages upon Boadicea, will eternally disgrace “ the 
masters of the world,’ notwithstanding the brilliancy of 
their centuries of conquests; and such nefarious deeds amply 
justify the satire of Seneca at the pretensions of the em- 
peror Claudius, to romanise the Britons, with all other 
nations. § 

The avarice of Seneca, whose practice, like Cicero’s, was 
less pure than his precepts, affords us evidence of the pro- 
gress of the Britons in his time. They had then entered 
so far into the ways of civilization as to have borrowed of 
him large sums of money, the repayment of which he is 
said to have enforced most oppressively. Thus, in our 
time, the independent Hottentots of Griqua-land in South 
Africa, whom Niebuhr overlooked in his low estimate of 
the capacity of the savage, have shown their progress by 
giving their bonds for money borrowed or merchandize 
bought, which bonds have been sold at Cape Town in the 


ordinary course of transfer of securities. In like manner, 
ee eNIUI EEE 

* Sat. xiv. iil. 

+ Epig. lib. xi. ep. 21. 

¢ Mysi quam feri, quam truces fuerint, quam ipsorum etiam bar- 
bari barbarorum, horribile dictu est. Unus ducum, ante aciem 
postulato silentio, “Qué vos,” inquit, “ estis ?” responsum invicem, 
“ Romani, gentium domini;” et illi, “ Ita,” inquiunt, “ fiet, si nos 
viceritis.’—Florus, lib. iv. c. 12. 

§ Seneca de Morte Claudii. 
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the once savage negroes of Haiti—so lately slaves—are 
now coming among the capitalists of Europe for loans, 
upon terms as advantageous as are obtained for white 
people under the same circumstances. 





VIII. 


Fluctuation in the successes of the Romans in Britain; and their ignominious 
abandonment of the island.—The extinguishment of its civilization, 100 to 
600 A.D. 

The events of the first century of the Roman occupation 
of Britain furnish types and causes of all that followed, 
from the great military successes of the disciplined conquer- 
ors, and their extensive efforts to introduce civilization into 
the country, through internal and external wars of every 
description, to their ultimate abandonment of it, and to the 
reduction of its dispirited and unhappy people to a state 
of corruption and weakness far more evil than the degree 
of barbarism in which Julius Cesar found them. Of those 
events even Agricola bore a leading part, although he was 
perhaps the very best of the Roman conquerors, He 
crowned his conquests in Britain with such extensive im- 
provements of the people who survived, as amply proved 
their aptitude for civilization. 

Yet Agricola, humane and enlightened as he was, for his 
time and his race, passed nine years in Britain in a series 
of unjustifiable slaughter. Having ruined numerous un- 
offending tribes, he was compelled to abandon the complete 
conquest of North Britain; and he was deterred from 
attempting the same career in Ireland, although invited 
thither by domestic treason,* which he was willing enough 
to use for the purpose of aggrandizing Rome. 
eS 
bi es i erie these aes with just severity. ( History 

-1., p. 118.) In the early years of the occupation of 
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The consequences of the Roman conquests were—ex- 
treme discontent in the South, never extinguished even by 
the strong wish of the Britons to adopt Roman civilization, 
and a succession of cruel wars in the North, never entirely 
suppressed even by Roman valour. The existence of so much 
evil has been doubted, and in the account taken between the 
miseries inflicted by the conquerors, and the benefits they 
conferred on Britain, the balance has been struck in favour 
of the Romans. But ifthe records of those wars are lost in the 
wreck of history, undeniable evidence of them, and of the 
hatred borne to the Romans by the natives which excited 
them, is presented in the gigantic defences raised by the 
labour of the enslaved, to protect their conquerors against 
the free tribes;—in the wide-spread insurrections in Ro- 
man Britain, so frequent during the conquest ;—but above 
all, in the utter ruin ultimately brought upon Roman 
Britain by the unresisted and outraged barbarians of the 
North. The history of three centuries from the days of 
Agricola, is pregnant with matter to bear out in much 
detail the truth of this brief summary; and the collection 
of the scattered remnants of that history will be found 
the most valuable portion of this volume. With some 
exceptions, the most distinguished historians seem to have 
been dazzled by the splendour of the great victories of the 
Romans, so as to have been too much disposed to overlook 
the evil results of those victories.* The simple representa- 
tion of the reality in such memorials of the truth as 
remain to us, may tend to correct this error; and it is 
thought that this original view of the three centuries 
during which the Romans were masters of Britain, will 
prove that a better course of policy was open to them ;—a 





Algiers by France, there appeared in the “ Moniteur Algerien,” 
17 Sept. 1832, a solemn declaration by the Government, that for suc- 
cess against the Arabs it relied upon the good Roman principle thus 
justified by the example of Agricola. 
* Note H. 
f 


The general evil 
consequences of 
the Roman sys- 
tem in Britain. 
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policy equally conducive to their own glory, and infinitely 
more favourable to the advancement of mankind at large. 

It cannot be denied that the barbarians were often both 
ageressors upon the Romans ; and’ more frequently, by 
internal dissensions, they gave occasion for the dangerous 
interference of the strong strangers in defence of the weaker 
tribes. But it is also unquestionable, that in ancient times 
motives prevailed for the free union of barbarous tribes 
and civilized nations with each other; and Rome had, in 
such unions, a boundless field for the just display of her 
power. 

A peculiar evil to Roman Britain was its forced connec- 
tion with the continental policy of the empire, so that its 
people were always liable to wars, either foreign to their 

Roman convicts feelings or adverse to their interests. The barbarous Britons 
Seria were even exposed to the same monstrous abuse of power™ 
—the transportation of criminals—by which we are at 
present extending the grossest corruptions among barbarians 
whom we might civilize. The Roman laws, too, pressed 
with peculiar hardship on the provinces, of which a single 
“iniquitous”’ instance, as Cicerotermed it, will be a sufficient 
The growth of illustration.+ It was not till the reign of Probus, in the third 
‘lp Beta century, that the people of Spain, Britain, and Gaul were 
until A.D. 280. allowed to cultivate the grape;—a specimen of the way 
in which the monopolists of Rome sought to profit by 
their power over their subject provinces. Restraints such 
as this upon provincial industry have been revived in 
modern times. In the 17th century they greatly endan- 
gered the peace of New England; and in the last century, 
after having caused the war of 1749 with Spain, they laid 
the principal foundations of the loss of our American colo- 


nies. The spirit of such restraints, now operating in 








* Zosimus, lib. iv.; in the Extracts. 
s fal S . . . . . . 
ay Cic. de Repub. ur. c. ix, Nos, justissimi homines, transalpinas 
gentes vitem serere non sinimus, quo pluris sint nostre vinez 3; quod 
cum faciamus, prucenter facere dicimur, juste non dicimur. 
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oppressive duties and in monopolies, disturbs every British 
settlement and possession abroad; and they especially 
impede the progress of the civilized negroes of Haiti, crushed 
by French avarice; asswell as that of the free barbarians 
injuriously dealt with by us, from the Niger* to the Indus. 

Little is known of Trajan’s proceedings with regard to 
Britain, which province he seems never to have visited. 
Its disorders, and especially the troubles with the inde- 
pendent tribes in the north, the best of his successors had 
no better means of quieting than the still eloquent wit- 
nesses of their erroneous policy—walls of non-intercourse, 
and battle-fields full of mouldering bones and decayed 
weapons of war; proofs that a few good intentions are not 
enough to secure provincial prosperity. 

Two, however, of the good principles which were acted 
upon by Trajan must have done much to make up for 
his vices as a great conqueror, and they deserve notice. 
The first is his rule in the appointment of provincial 


? 


officers, ‘‘ who, under him,” says Pliny,+ “were selected 


* As to coffee of Africa, 7 the immediate neighbourhood of our set- 
tlements, being wasted, because our duties prevent its import, and our 
Government was not aware of its existence, see Letter of Mr. Stephen 
to the Treasury, House of Commons Paper, 1839, No. 528, p.5. Yet 
our philanthropists and our merchants have known of it these 40 years. 
In Brazil the production of millions of pounds of coffee is of 70 years’ 
standing only; and a creation of African labour, with protected Euro- 
pean enterprise. Protect the African also, and the same result will 
come in Africa. 

+ The passage in Pliny’s Panegyric respecting the appointments 
and promotions of provincial officers by Trajan is too long to be 
quoted. The practice lauded almost realizes the ancient principles 
of the Romans, as declared in the lines of Plautus : 

Virtute, dixit, vos victores vivere, 
Non ambitione, neque perfidia. qui minus 
Eadem histrioni sit lex, quo summo viro ? 
Virtute ambire eportet, non favitoribus. 
Sat habet favitorum semper, qui recte facit, 
Si illis fides est, quibus est ea res in manu. 
Amphitr. Prologus, vers. 75-80. 
These sentiments are embodied ina British statute, 12 Ric. 2, ¢. 11. 
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for their character, not by favour;’ and they were 
honoured and promoted according as their conduct was 
efficient and good. No individual’s acts were suppressed 
or slandered under Trajan; and his speedy attention to 
provincial appeals was as remarkable as the uniform 
equity of his judgments.* But it is to be feared, from the 
prominence given to these topics by Pliny in his Panegyric 
of Trajan, that the general practice of the Romans differed 
greatly from this emperor’s. 

Two periods have been selected by the ablest writer on 
Roman Britain, as periods of “comparative tranquillity 
and happiness ;” namely, that of 70 years from the death 
of Severus,}+ and that of 50 years under Constantine and 
his sons;t and a third period has been declared by a 
higher authority§ as that in which the condition of the 
human race, not excepting Britain, was most prosperous ; 
namely, that of 84 years, during the reigns of Nerva, Trajan, 
Hadrian, and the Antonines. Nevertheless, it cannot be 
denied that throughout the “ happy ”’ periods, making a 
moiety of the Roman conquest of Britain, as well as during 


* The more important, because the more general, practice of Trajan, 

as to promptly and justly hearing colonial appeals and claims, is 
expressed in a very few golden words :— 
_ “ Videmus ut desideriis provinciarum, ut singularum etiam civita- 
tum precibus occurras. Nulla in audiendo difficultas, nulla in re- 
spondendo mora. Adeunt statim, dimittuntur statim: tandemque 
principis fores exclusa legationum turba non obsidet. Non locuple- 
tando fisco sedes, nec aliud tibi sententia pretium, quam bene judi- 
casse.”’—Pliny’s Panegyric on Trajan. 

Such a practice as this, and the famous despatches between Trajan 
and Pliny, furnish admirable models for our colonial administration ; 
in which our own ancient principle of a hearing being due to all com- 
plainants to the crown, has been long disregarded, to the ruin of 
individuals, and the extreme injury of the public service. 

+ Dr. Lingard’s History of England, vol. 1, p. 42, 4th ed., as to 
the period from 211 to 284, A.D. 


* Ib. 49, as to the period from 306 to 360, A. D. 
§ Gibbon, ch. iiL, vol. 1, p. 184, ed. 1838, as to the period from 


96 to 180, A. D. 
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the rest of the time admitted to be disastrous, war was the 
rule, peace only the exception, in the relations of the Romans 
with powerful unconquered tribes in the north of the Island, 
who were probably strengthened by the discontented con- 
quered tribes. It is also plain that the resistance made by 
those unconquered northern tribes was justified not more 
by their own successes, than by the fiscal exactions, by the 
military levies, and by the unjust laws, which, working 
as fatally as the sword, at length reduced their dependent 
countrymen in the South to be an easy prey to new invaders. 

The mere fact, that the Romans withdrew from Britain at 
the beginning of the fifth century after the first invasion, 
without leaving a single trace of their civilization, capable 
of effectually influencing the barbarism which so soon 
covered the land, and the completeness with which that 
civilization, as well as the degraded Britons themselves, 
were destroyed by the Saxons, prove the feebleness of 
the institutions set up by the Romans in Britain.* 

Britain, however, shared the reforms made by Constantine 
the Great in the administration of the provinces; and the 
plan of them from the best sources will be found in the text. 
Constantine zealously repeated in an express law the noble 
sentiment of Trajan, in favour of the right of all to be fully 
heard upon appeals from the arbitrary acts of the officers 
of state. But their reform implies a previous state of 
abuse, which soon revived, and led to the impossibility 
of preserving Britain to the Roman empire. 

A British mother is sometimes claimed for Constantine 
the Great, without the best historical evidence. A far 
more important point of view in which he is to be looked 
upon by us is, the spirit of equity, which he revived in the 
provincial administration. No greater contrast can be 
"* In the doubts how far the Latin language was adopted in Britain, 
Gibbon, ed. 1838, v. 1, p. 64, note * ; the testimony of Bede seems to 
have been overlooked, that in Aés time, the languages spoken in 
Britain were British, Saxon, and Lutin.—Ecclesiastical History by 


Dr. Giles, p. 5. 
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found than that which is presented by his practice, and 
that of the two most powerful colonizing states of modern 
times—Holland and Great Britain. The decline of Holland 
may be traced directly to the corruptions and errors of its 
colonial administration; and reflection upon that contrast 
may help to direct the spirit of reform now fermenting in 
the British Isles, towards the correction of the parallel 
corruptions and errors of our colonial government.* 

At length the very knowledge of the British Isles was 
lost to the civilized portion of the ancient world. A little 





* Law of Constantine the Great: ‘If any one, high or low, shall 
complain of any public officer, let him come to me boldly; I will 
hear all men, and myself learn their grievances. If the complaint 
be proved, redress shall be granted. The injured shall be indemni- 
fied, and even rewarded for denouncing the wrong-doer. So may 
God judge me as I shall maintain ‘his justice.” Cod. Theod. c. ix. 
Tit. 1, iv., addressed: ‘* Ad universos Provinciales.” 

The practice of Holland in its decline is recorded by Tavernier 
and Raynal, in most remarkable terms; to the effect that justice 
could only be obtained in colonial cases by the power of patrons ; 
and that the Dutch colonial ministers habitually delegated their 
duties to subordinate officers, who as habitually abused their illegal 
influence, and misled those by whom they were so unwisely trusted. 

Our own practice is thus described by a writer of great experience, 
who holds a confidential post in the Colonial Office, and who declares 
in his preface, that his testimony is the fruit of what he has seen 
done, not of “inventive meditation.” ‘* The business of office,” says 
this author, “may be reduced within a very manageable compass, 
without creating public scandal. By evading decisions wherever 
they can be evaded; by shifting them on other departments, or 
authorities, where, by any possibility, they can be shifted; by con- 
ciliating loud and energetic individuals at the expense of such public 
interests as are dumb, or do not attract attention ; by sacrificing 
every where what is feeble and obscure to what is influential and 
cognizable ; by such means and shifts as these, the Secretary of State 
may reduce his business within his powers, and perhaps obtain for 
himself the most valuable of all reputations in this line of life, that 
of a safe man ; and if his business, even thus reduced, strains his 
power and his industry therein, whatever may be said of the theory, 
the man may be without reproach ; without other reproach, at least, 
than that which belongs to men placing themselvesin a way to have 
their understandings abused and debased, their sense of justice cor- 
rupted, and their public spirit and appreciation of public objects 
undermined.’ —The Statesman, by Henry Taylor, Esq., author of 
Philip Van Artevelde, p. 152. 
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trade was probably still carried on between them ; but the 
descriptions of the country, preserved in the last of the 
classics,* resemble the accounts belonging to the Phe- 
nician ages. This return to darkness was concurrent 
with, and perhaps the cause of, the revival of ancient 
superstitions. The patriotic Druids having been cruelly 
persecuted by the Romans, Druidism was obstinately clung 
to by the Britons ; and after struggling against Christianity, 
as well as against the Greek and Roman mythology, it 
long resumed its power. 

Christianity is thought to have been early introduced 
into the British Isles; but it shared the reverses of the 
Romans, although its influence was carried even beyond 
the limits of the Roman empire, to Caledonia and to 
Ireland; whence it reached the remotest islands of the 
North under interesting circumstances. The faint traces of 
its progress to be found in the first centuries, are collected 
in a note from the Fathers, and other sources. 

In other notes are collected a few passages from Irish, 
Welsh, Northern, and Oriental sources, to illustrate and 
verify the classical texts which form the body of the work. 

The inscriptions concerning Britain, with translations of 
the texts, and sparing explanatory notes, complete the work ; 
which it is hoped will be found to be an improvement 
upon the similar productions of Eichhorn and Petrie.+ 





* Procopius, to whom is added Jornandes. 

+ So early as in the 16th century, the idea was conceived of collect- 
ing from classical writers the passages concerning Britain. The Earl 
of Worcester’s little pamphlet of extracts from Cesar, of 1580, is of 
this character. Eichhorn’s work applies the same idea to the whole 
ancient world ; but he limits his extracts, as to Britain, to Cesar and 
Tacitus. Mr. Petrie’s important work is an introduction to an arrange- 
ment of all the early known materials of British History ; but his new 
arrangement of those materials is of doubtful advantage to the 
student ; and the work is a small portion of an expensive collection. 

The extracts in this volume stand according to the dates of their 
being written, with a few exceptions, displaced, for reasons-stated in 
the respective notes. 
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IX. 


The results of the Roman acquisition of territory in Britain without justice to 
the native Tribes, applied to modern British experience. Illustrations from the 
present crisis of affairs in South Africa. 


Long before a career of conquests ended in the destruc- 
tion of the empire, the Romans lost Britain, by not pur- 
suing the just and conciliatory system, which would have 
given to civilization the effect naturally belonging to its 
attractions, in depriving the rudest tribes of motives for 
resisting * its influence. That system would have secured 
to the Roman people the fair degree of power which the civi- 
lized must ever exercise over barbarians, until culture has 
changed the relative condition of both parties. But the 
Romans indulged their ambition, and sacrificed to it my- 
riads of barbarians, inflicting upon them not only some 
forms of oppression now obsolete, but others still in force 
among us. 

A brief, general survey has been taken of our colonial 
and Indian possessions, to show that, much as we are ad- 
vanced beyond the Romans in political morality, we still 
need, as they did, a system of humane policy to save us, as 
a great nation, from the deserved reproach of oppressing 
where we might protect,and of being the destroyers of those 
of whom we might be the benefactors and the teachers. 


* In the same series of despatches in which Governor Hutt (see 
p- xlili.) denounced, in 1839, our injustice in depriving the natives of 
Australia of their land, through our ignorance of their title to it, he 
states, in 1842, that “barbarism and civilization are treated by the 
aborigines as antagonist principles."—(House of Commons Papers, 
1844, No. 627, p. 413.) Probably if the injustice as to their land 
were checked by suitable compensation being made to the Austra- 
lians, ¢ @ proper system for their improvement and protection, the 
facts which he also edduces in favour of their appreciation of the 
advantages of civilization, would assume so substantial a form, as to 
demonstrate the possibility of their easily becoming one people with 
the white men, whose usages they now hate only when they are 
themselves dealt with unjustly. 
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We are great conquerors at the very moment that we 
profess to be opposed to the territorial extension of our 
empire ; and whilst even the half-barbarous and heathen 
Romans— destructive of individual life as their campaigns 
were—spared all the races equally, we Christians, with just 
pretensions to high civilization, are fast destroying whole 
tribes of coloured men; for example, in Newfoundland 
and other parts of America, and in Van Diemen’s Land, 
and in most parts of the Australias. So, with strange 
inconsistency, we are inflicting great evils upon Africa in 
the south, when in other quarters we are making great 
sacrifices for the good of her people. 

A single case taken from the recent history of South 
Africa will explain the full extent of misery we now cause, 
and the amount of good we throw away, by permitting 
ignorance to prevail respecting important facts, and by 
neglecting measures well calculated to abate what is evil, 
and to increase what is good. The same case will also 
explain the system capable of meeting the difficulties of 
Africa, and show how, with proper modifications, those of 
other countries, on this head, may be removed. 

This single case is an example of that phase of bar- 
barous life which Mr. Gibbon, as shown above, stated to 
be out of the experience of modern statesmen. It is an 
example of literally starving myriads escaping from the 
savage tyrannies of the interior, but who found a scarcely 
more humane reception from the great nation which refused 
to share its civilization with such miserable refugees, 
although good treatment has clearly shown them fit for 
religious culture and improvement. The case is that of a 
South African tribe, called Mantatees ; whose attack upon 
the natives a few miles to the north of the colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope, about twenty years ago, was checked 
by the civilized Hottentots, called Griquas. The record of 
the facts alluded to was early published in England by 
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an eye-witness,* whose testimony has been recently con- 
firmed by another eye-witness, both being still living. 


“A native taken prisoner by the Mantatees,” says the first narrator 
of the events, Mr. Thompson, “had made his escape. He re- 
ported their intention to be to plunder Lithako and Kuruman, 
and then proceed towards Griqua-land. He had told them that 
they would meet with a powerful white people who would destroy 
them. To this they replied, that the white people were their fathers, 
and would do them no injury, but provide them with food.” “Ifthe 
Griquas were defeated,” he says, “ this horde of devastators might 
possibly create infinite alarm, and do much mischief, before they were 
driven back, unless some precautionary measures were adopted.’ 
He traces the movement of the Mantatees to the wars of Chaca, chief 
of the Zoolas, near Natal. ‘By plundering and driving out the 
adjoining natives, Chaca forced them to become plunderers in their 
turn, and to carry terror and devastation through the remotest 
quarters of Southern Africa. The people so dispossessed by Chaca 
became the marauding and cannibal Mantatees. In their migration 
they were accompanied by their wives and children; a great propor- 
tion of this miserable horde, especially the women and the aged, 
being generally in a state of famine. They were cannibals through 
hunger alone. After their repulse at Lithako, one division of them 
formed an amicable junction with the Morootzee tribe, and were lo- 
cated in their territories. The other division attacked new tribes, in 
consequence of which thousands of people were reduced to extreme 
misery, and began to flock into the colony of the Cape to solicit pro- 
tection and sustenance. At the most moderate calculation, it is 
believed that not fewer than 100,000 people in the interior have 
perished by war and famine, in consequence of the dispossession and 
subsequent devastations of the Mantatees.” 


“ For more than a year,” says the second witness,t ‘‘ numerous and strange re- 
ports had reached us of a desolating invasion. On an expedition to open a friendly 
intercourse with a distant tribe to prevent hostilities, we suddenly met the invaders, 
the Mantatees, at Lithako. The first of them spoken to was a young woman in 
the most extreme want. We sent her to tell her people of our wish to speak to 
them, and not fight, We saw others dead and dying from hunger. On looking 
around in search of water, we saw the dead bodies, reduced to skeletons, of several 
of the enemy who had come to drink, and expired at the pool.” After great 
efforts to bring the invaders to terms of peace, they were defeated, by the superior 
arms of the Griquas. ‘ They were suffering dreadfully from want ; even in the 
heat of battle, the poorer class seized pieces of meat, and devoured them raw.”... . 





* Mr. Thompson, author of 7'ravels in Southern Africa, from which 
the extract in the text is taken, 2d edit., 1827, vol. 1, p. 191. 

+ The Rev. Robert Moffat, from whose Missionary Labours and 
Scenes in Southern Africa, published in 1842, p. 340-372, the extract 
in the text is taken. 
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** Some were found feasting on the dead bodies of their companions.”... . “ One 
circumstance shows what human beings are in certain situations. A dead horse 
was found killed by the bite of a serpent, and swollen, and half putrid. This 
horse the women tore limb from limb, and ate the whole. To the friendly warn- 
ing not to eat the part bitten by the serpent, they paid no attention. When peo- 
ple, like these, have fasted for a year, they require quantities of food quite incredi- 
ble.” . . . . * These Mantatees had been driven from their original homes by the 
destructive inroads of the Zoolas and other tribes. Like many other pastoral 
people, when robbed of their cattle, they have nothing left; and thus must either 
perish or rob others.”...... +... “ Oppression and hunger make a wise 
man mad in any country; and when we follow the Mantatees in their long cam- 
paign of bloodshed, we cease to wonder that habit rendered them fierce and fearless 
as the beasts of prey among which they roamed. J¢ is a deeply interesting fuct, 
that a missionary is now labouring with success among them, conquering them with 
far other weapons than those found necessary to arrest theiy devastating career at 


Old Lithako.” 


This favourable testimony to the real character and capa- 
city of the once barbarous Mantatees, comes from one who 
is unconnected with the missionaries now engaged in 
civilizing them. Those successful missionaries belong to 
the Wesleyan Society ; and since the publication of Mr. 
Moffat’s book in 1842, they have greatly extended their 
stations among this people. 

The immediate check opposed to them at Lithako, san- 
cuinary as it was, could not be prevented by the civilized 
Griquas and their friends engaged in the conflict. But 
attention on our part to the sources of those migrations, and 
a wise intervention in the movements out of which they 
sprang, would probably have averted such dangers, and 
certainly have enabled us to meet them with discrimination. 
So far from attention being given to the melancholy con- 
fusions of the interior of South Africa durmg so many 
years, the best governors there have been embarrassed by 
their own ignorance of facts, and, through a false system 
of policy, they have been powerless, except for the most part 
to aggravate evil. Five years after the Mantatees were 
thus repulsed by eighty Griquas, and after these Manta- 
tees had found a friendly reception among other African 
barbarians, a body of British troops, 1,200 in number, 
infantry, cavalry, and even artillery, attacked another 
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tribe of wanderers in their huts, and inflicted upon them 
a fearful slaughter, without distinction of age or sex.™ 

An earlier date is to be given to the errors which have 
deprived the Government in South Africa of the means 
to prevent those terrible migrations, and of civilizing. the 
tribes, whose forced wanderings inflicted such calamities 
on their fellow tribes, and long disturbed the Cape fron- 
tiers ; and inasmuch as no signs are yet to be perceived of 
measures for correcting such errors. 

Those forced wanderings arose mainly from the conquests 
of Chaca and the Zoolas bordering on Natal, which began 
in about 1817, and might have been prevented. The 
Natal coast having then been long abandoned, after being 
much frequented by Europeans, and even after being once 
purchased, although not settled by the Dutch, was lost 
even to geographers, as much as Britain was lost to the 
ancient world at Cesar’s invasion. Its latest memorials 
were, however, to be found in Dutch books; so that Dr. 
Vander Kemp, a Hollander, and a missionary of as 
much learning and ability as zeal, was well aware of the 
nature of the country and of the capabilities of the tribes. 
With this knowledge, he wisely proposed to form a chain 
of religious stations from the Cape Eastern frontiers into 
the interior. Those missions, towards the Portuguese pos- 
sessions, would have removed ignorance on our part; and 
if aided with wise activity by the Government, they would 
have substituted civilization and peace among the remote: 


tribes, for those desolating wars which have made a desert 


of flourishing towns, and spread carnage in all quarters.+ 





* It is right to state, that respectable persons have held, that this 
terrible slaughter saved the border tribes and Cape colony from a 
sanguinary invasion. A wise system would have averted that danger, as 
well as the slaughter of the unknown tribes. 

+ Mr. Moffat, p. 434, speaking of the year 1825, says, ‘“‘ The inte- 
rior tribes were, according to the most authentic information, all in 
commotion, deluging the country with blood, appearing to depend for 
their support on the destruction of others. The powerful and hitherto 
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Pending: these events, in which the more barbarous tribes 
have been the great sufferers, and in consequence of our dis- 
regard of them, scenes of equal horror have passed among 
perhaps the most interesting people of Africa, the Griquas, 
a body of Hottentots, who for forty years have been in a 
state of transition from an extremely degraded barbarism 
and persecution to independence, civilization, respectability 
and hope. The struggles of an excellent party among the 


invincible Bauangketsi were dispersed by a combined force, and Ma- 
kaha had been slain in the midst of heaps of warriors. In the south- 
east the Batau and Legoyas were carryingon the same destructive game. 
The Wesleyan mission at Makuase was also broken up, and the mis- 
sionaries retired to the colony.”—And afterwards, in 1829, he visited 
some of the scenes of this desolation, which he thus describes :—“ On 
the sides of the hills and Kashan mountains were towns in ruins, 
where thousands once made the country alive, amidst fruitful vales, 
now covered with luxuriant grass, inhabited by game. The extirpating 
invasions of the Mantatees and Matabele had left to beasts of prey 
the undisputed right of these lovely woodland glens.”—(Ib. p. 518.) 
«Along the bases of little hills lay ruins of many towns, some of 
which were of amazing extent.... The ruins of many towns 
showed signs of immense labour and perseverance; stone fences, 
averaging from four to seven feet high, raised apparently without 
mortar, hammer, or Jine Everything was circular, from the inner 
walls which surrounded each dwelling or family residence, to those 
which encircled a town. In traversing these ruins, I found the re- 
mains of some houses which had escaped the flames of the marauders. 
These were large, and displayed a far superior style to anything I 
had witnessed among the other aboriginal tribes of Southern Africa. 
The circular walls were generally composed of hard clay, with a 
small mixture of cow-dung, so well plastered and polished, a refined 
portion of the former mixed with a kind of ore, that the interior of 
the house had the appearance of being varnished. The walls and 
doorways were also neatly ornamented with a kind of architraves and 
cornices.” —(pp. 523, 524.)—One of the natives had witnessed the 
destruction ; and “ these nations he described as being once numerous 
as the locusts, rich in cattle, and traffickers, to a great extent, with the 
distant tribes of the north.” ‘ My informant,” adds Mr. M., “with his 
fellow Bakones, had witnessed the desolation of many of the towns 
around us—the sweeping away the cattle and valuables—the butchering 
of the inhabitants, and their being enveloped in smoke and flames. 
Commandos of Chaka, the once bloody monarch of the Zoolas, had 
made frightful havoc; but all these were nothing to the final over- 
throw of the Bakone tribes by the arms of Moselekatse.”—(p. 526.) 
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Griquas, who, with the steady support of the London 
Missionary Society, have successfully resisted the fearful 
obstacles in their way towards civilization, ought to have 
excited the liveliest sympathy on the part of the British 
Government. On the contrary, when we did not positively 
impede the operations of the better party, our neglects 
for years promoted the frightful anarchy which ill-disposed 
men caused, and which did not fail to produce its natural 
fruits—dissension and bloodshed.* Great improvements 
have taken place among these people, which our late 
treaties with them have strengthened ; but a due consider- 
ation of their present great peril demands a far more active 
intervention in their affairs. 

Whilst, also, these things were happening in the interior, 
a few adventurous individuals had formed a settlement at 
Port Natal, on the Eastern Ocean, the prudent support of 
which must have tended to prevent such calamities ; but 
every argument that could be addressed to the Government 
in its favour during eighteen years was urged in vain. In 
1842, after eighteen years’ resistance, Natal was adopted 
as British; upon what system, and with what energy, is 
now the subject of anxious expectation. 

The lamentable consequences of the barbarians’ move- 
ments from the interior, arose from our inattention to the 
state of its tribes prior to their intimate communication 
with civilized society. The troubles of the Griquas were 
attributable to our want of sympathy for barbarians strug- 
gling to become civilized, and intimately connected with us. 
Extreme difficulties of a very different kind, from another 
source, are at this moment increasing the calamities of 
South Africa, where nature has offered boundless riches 
of soil and climate to promote human happiness, and 
peculiar advantages towards advancing African civilization 


* Moffat’s Missionary Labours and Scenes, p. 483. 
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at large, if we had wisdom to correct a few great errors 
in the administration of South African affairs. 

It was in 1836 and 1837 that these new elements of 
immense influence for good, or for further evil, according 
as the Government may act regarding them, appeared in 
the interior of South Africa. Those elements—consisting of 
the migrations of 10,000 British subjects from the Cape 
colony, with hundreds of thousands of sheep and oxen 
and horses, and well armed, after several years of extreme 
disaster, and after offering, in 1842, an opportunity of 
peace, are again, in 1845, in a state of the most critical 
ferment. 

The circumstances of those migrations of 1836 and 1837 
are as remarkable as their results have hitherto been 
melancholy. 

For more than a century past, under the Dutch authority 
as well as under ours, the colonists of the Cape of Good 
Hope had habitually spread into the interior, in defiance of 
stringent laws prohibiting intrusion on the natives; and as 
habitually both governments had strongly denounced such 
migrations; but as uniformly both had adopted the districts 
thus illegally occupied, after neglecting all means of en- 
forcing the prohibitory laws. In successive years, the 
boundaries of the colony had been extended in this way, 
without regard to the colonial code, or to the claims of 
natural justice, where native tribes were in possession of 
the country, and no decisive measures were taken by either 
government to render the progress of the white settlements 
beneficial to the natives. 

In 1835, for the first time in British history, a great 
acquisition of colonial territory was restored, by orders 
from England, to the natives. But the circumstances of 
the case were distinguishable from former ones in the fact 
of the extension of the colony, thus reduced, having 
been the act of the local government after a conquest, 
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not that of intruding colonists. It was the case of Caffer- 
land. ; 
This change of policy, as to seizing the lands of the 
natives, with other causes, led to the migration of many 
thousands of the Cape colonists in 1836 and 1837. In 
resolving for the first time to be just in the direction of 
Cafferland, it was forgotten that the circumstances of the 
tribes beyond our frontiers in other quarters differed essen- 
tially from the circumstances of the frontier Caffers, or 
Amakose. It was the regulation of our migrations, not 
their prohibition, that was needed in those other quarters, 
where the friendly settlement of the whites may be ren- 
dered not only acceptable, but a real blessing to the native 
people, or where the country is literally a vast unoccupied 
wilderness. Of one portion of that wilderness, an import- 
ant witness connected with the Wesleyan Missionaries, 
who had the most frequented it, says, “Here is a fine 
country, 200 miles in length and 70 in breadth, which is 
almost entirely uninhabited. Near the colonial frontier, a 
few of Mapassa’s Tambookis occupy a small portion of it, 
but even in this spot, such is the paucity of population, that 
the natives’ villages are 10 miles apart. This country 
abounds in water, and good land both for cultivation and 
grazing, but it is too cold fur natives, and never has been 
permanently settled by them. Between the Stormberg 
range and Stockenstrom’s river, there is a tract about 150 
miles long and 40 broad. Its western boundary, near the 
colony, is the Stormberg river. This tract is also unoccu- 
pied, except here and there a few Bechuana villages,’ * 
More than 30 years ago, an able officer, sent by the Cape 
Government to explore this quarter, Colonel Collins, was 
transported with admiration at the beauty of its “ golden 
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* Notes on South African Affairs. By W. B. Boyce, Wesleyan 
Missionary. London, 1839, p. 170. 
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plains.” * It was not in the nature of things that such a 
country, with extensive fertile districts thinly peopled, 
should continue to be closed against the enterprise and the 
wants of whitemen. Accordingly, whilst exact knowledge 
of the resources and state of the interior was spreading, 
the increase of the flocks and families of the colonists, 
during a succession of unusually dry seasons, within the 
frontiers, rendered the superior pastures beyond them 
irresistibly attractive. Wise measures might and ought to 
have been taken to settle the white colonists upon those 
lands justly and safely to all. On the contrary, the move- 
ment of the colonists in 1836 and 1837, which a con- 
sistent Government would have attempted to stop, and a 
wise Government have guided, waswitnessed by the authori- 
ties of the colony, without resistance, if not with sympathy ; 
and during several years the home Government suffered the 
emigrants to exercise the highest functions of authority— 
the powers of war and peace—without serious rebuke, al- 
though torrents of blood were shed by them in their progress 
into the interior. These emigrants spreading, and now set- 
tled from the Orange River to Natal, early lost more than 
600 of their own people, and put to death 12,000 blacks ; 
, and at length they fought pitched battles with the Queen’s 
troops. In 1842, a commissioner from the Cape of Good 
Hope made terms of reconciliation with them; the main 
conditions being, that Natal should be a British settlement, 
and the emigrants have a regular government from Her 
Majesty. In 1843, the settlement of a civil Government Delay in 


“ forming a 
at Natal was delayed on the ground of “the want of Guvaracnaxtee 
ron.’ inni he present year, the Natal, * for 
information.’’+ In the beginning of the p year, aan 
information.” 


* Cape Records, 1840, 4to., p. 39. 

+ Despatch laid before the Council, Cape Town, May 1843. Whilst 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies was thus deferring measures 
of the extremest importance for want of information, the means of the 
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promise to send them such an administration was not per- 
formed ; and consequently the last intelligence from the 
spot is fraught with grounds of alarm. Anarchy and the 
greatest apprehension of further violences prevail along a 
line of 800 miles between our civilized colony and a region 
of Africa teeming with tribes. The emigrants complain, 
that the pledged faith of the British Crown is broken ; all 
of them are in the highest degree discontented, and many 
are preparing for a fresh migration to the unhealthy lati- 
tudes north of Delagoa Bay. 

The gravity of the case cannot be better described than 
in the local reports of their popular council’s last act against 
the natives; and more interesting or more distressing inci- 
dents never occurred in African history than those which are 
presented in the documents inserted in the notes to this 
volume (K.) Those documents disclose the extreme danger 
of fresh violences between the emigrants and the natives, 
and which are now stayed only by the prudence and firm- 
ness of a military officer. Those documents also exhibit the 
anxiety of the natives for the enjoyment of the blessings of 
civilized life, and the disposition of the emigrants to live in 
harmony with them, upon proper terms, provided the 
government will be active and just. Finally, those docu- 
ments expose the delay of the government in carrying out 
its engagements, and in securing peace by good laws, fair 
treaties, and a considerate administration. 

The evil consequences of the apathy of the home Govern- 
ment on these important affairs, are felt by all who have 
good opportunities of forming correct opinions, as will be 
seen in the following observations published at the Cape 
of Good Hope on the subject : 


The rights of the natives (it is there most truly said) will be more openly in- 





amplest information were at his command, within his office, and in 
the possession of private individuals, anxious to give the results of 
their experience to the Government. 
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vaded; the influeuce of the British name and character will be sensibly weakened ; 
and the difficulty of bringing these lawless communities of British subjects under 
the necessary and wholesome dominion of order and law, will be immeasurably in- 
creased. The delay that has taken place on the settlement of public affairs at 
Natal, and in the pacification of the country to the north-east, involves great 
responsibility somewhere. * 


Many others of the emigrants are settled in the north- 
eastern interior, where “ pacification,” as said in the fore- 
going extract, is so much needed. How urgent the need is, 
will appear from a most remarkable document, also given 
in the note, from an African chief, whom the missionaries 
have elevated in civilization, but whom we leave, as we 
so long left the Griquas, to struggle with difficulties now 
threatening to make this region again a scene of unmiti- 
gated horrors. The missionaries who have raised this 
chief, Moshesh, to a civilized condition, belong to a French 
Protestant society ; and their great success was recognized 
long ago by the most impartial witnesses. 

The dangers to be apprehended from a perseverance in 
an unwise policy respecting this part of Africa, were 
earnestly and eloquently explained to the Government and 
Parliament long ago, by men of the highest authority and 
great experience. In 1834 Sir Andries Stockenstrom + 
made such a statement to the Secretary of State, with 
full details;—the Rev. Dr. Philip { repeated it to a 
Committee of the House of Commons;—and in 1836 the 
enormous misery of the tribes in this interior was fully dis- 


closed by a scientific expedition§ unconnected either with’ 





* Cape Frontier Times, Graham's Town, Cape of Good Hope, 
23 January 1845. 

+ H. of C. Papers, 1836, No. 0.22, p. 117. 

+ Ib., 1886, No. 0.22, p. 631. 

§ “ The expedition has made us aware of the existence of an infi- 
nity of misery in the interior ; a circumstance which, in all probability, 
will lead eventually to the benefit of thousands, who, without such an 
opportunity of making known their sufferings, might have lived and 
died even without commiseration.’—Report of the Expedition for 
Exploring Central Africa, under Dr. Andrew Smith, Cape Town, 
1836, p. 35. 
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the Government or the missionaries; but all their warnings 
were disregarded.* The Government had then to learn that 
barbarians may be civilized by good systems of adminis- 
tration and law ;—the Committee was then labouring in 
support of its fatal errors, that missionaries alone, without 
the reform of administration and the laws, can civilize them ; 
and that it is impossible to establish a just system of colo- 
nization ;-~and science on this occasion failed to enlighten. 
It is with no design to undervalue the usefulness of reli- 
gious missions, that their inability to meet the complex 
political difficulties of barbarians, in the inevitable colli- 
sion with actively spreading, civilized men, is insisted on. 
For more than twenty years before the conflict at Li- 
thako, the religious missionaries of the London society 
had pursued a career of eminent usefulness along and 
beyond the Orange River. After that conflict, the same 
society, with other religious missionaries,} supplied many 
parts of this region with flourishing stations, which are 
centres of order and improvement and every good. But 
it has been one of the grand errors of the time, advocated 
too zealously by the British philanthropists, that here, 
as well as elsewhere, any missionaries, however excel- 
lent, can meet the political difficulties opposed to their 
success ; and the friends of religious missions could at this 
moment do no one act of greater importance for the 
advancement of their cause in Africa, and especially in 
South Africa, than to take into grave consideration the 
resolution of a Committee of Parliament, in which this 
error assumed a specific form,{ so as greatly to delay the 
correction of the system of government. Such an act 


* The late Baron Hogendorp, a Hollander of distinguished character 
and respectable attainments, addressed a similar warning to the 
Dutch Government ; whose neglect of it contributed to the ruin of 
the Dutch Colonies before the conquest of the Cape by us. 

+ Wesleyans, the Church of England, the Baptists, French Pro- 
testants, American Protestants, and German Protestants. 

{ Page xxx. of this Introduction, note *. 
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would make religious missionaries prosper in the highest 
possible degree, by relieving them of political occupations 
now unavoidable, and secure to the aborigines the enjoy- 
ment of political rights, which the best of missionaries are 
incapable of properly defending. 

How unequal those best of missionaries are to the task, 
is abundantly proved by this case, which will be appro- 
priately closed with the striking testimony borne to the 
alarming condition of the interior of South Africa, by an 
Indian officer now travelling there. His journal, already 
published on the spot, and under the eye of the colonial 
authorities and colonial public, contains the following 
statement: “The emigrant Boers, after destroying the 
powerful people of Moselekatze, in lat. 25° S., and long. 27° 
E., are rooting out their remains. In doing this, they per- 
petrate atrocious and indiscriminating violences. On a 
late occasion, they fell upon an unsuspecting village, where 
they killed 50 men, and took 200 children. The mother 
of one of those little ones, in a paroxysm of despair, 
destroyed herself, upon being unable to rescue the child. 
The Bushmen of the interior are hunted down by the 
Boers, and their children reduced to bondage, as in times 
past. In this way, the emigrants are spreading uncontrolled, 
and seizing upon every fountain and fertile spot for farms, 
from the borders of the colony to Natal, and little short of 
the tropic.”’—This Indian traveller further reports, in 
unqualified language, the intention of the emigrants in the 
interior to be, to let no Englishman, nor missionary, nor 
black, remain north of the Orange river. If so outrageous 
a state of feeling really prevail, his conclusion cannot be 
too strongly pressed, that unless ouR GOVERNMENT TAKE 
IMMEDIATE AND ENERGETIC MEASURES TO AFFORD PRO- 
TECTION TO THE NATIVE TRIBES, THEY WILL ERE LONG 
BE ANNIHILATED.™ 


* The South African Commercial Advertiser, 26 February 1845. 
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Thus our tardy settlement of Natal is become a part 
only of the work of administration wanted for the South 
African interior; and happily the Kafir treaties supply a 
clear guide to the arrangements now indispensable for its 
peace.* 

The perseverance in errors, with these deplorable re- 
sults, can only be accounted for by considering the 
manner in which the facts are kept from the know- 
ledge of Parliament. For seven years,—whilst events 
of great importance, such as those which have followed the 
Cape migrations—the mutual slaughter of so many thou- 
sands of human beings, many hundreds of them British 
subjects, but the most part belonging to that race for the 
sake of which Great Britain has expended millions upon 
millions of money, and for whose good the whole nation 
gives freely its undivided sympathies ;—during all this time 
not a line of information on the subject is laid before 
Parliament.+ This occurs, too, when upon a portion of the 





* In 1836, political agencies were formed under the Kafir treaties. 
Such agencies existed before, both in Cafraria and the interior ; and 
the Commissioners of Inquiry of 1823-27 strongly recommended 
their extension to the north. The amended Kafir treaties, dated 
2d and 30th January 1845, provide for such agents in Cafraria, 
near the residence of some of the principal chiefs, to act in a diplo- 
matic capacity ; to investigate cases of stealing from the colony, and 
the like ; and to settle the amount of indemnities to be paid in such 
cases, subject to an appeal to a British Circuit Court, to be held 
either within the colony, or in Cafraria itself, under the joint au- 
thority of the chiefs and of the Governor of the colony. 

t The notices of Natal in the Reports of the Land and Emigration Com- 
missioners, cannot be called exceptions to this remark. These reports establish 
the extreme difficulty the Government has to form correct views if the information 
at its command is kept secret. After the Commissioners had for successive years 
joined in the resistance to a colony being founded at Natal, they now support the 
novel measure of the colony being left without any civil government, and a 
Governor 1,200 miles off. They also approve of the natives, “ from 80,000 to 
100,000 in number,” who are seeking refuge in Natal “from the barbarities of their 
native chiefs,” furnishing emigrant labourers for the Cape of Good Hope. 

These two most important conclusions, first, in favour of a colony without a 
local, civil government, which can be approved by no party, and secondly, in 
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Cape frontier, towards Caffer land, a new system of great 
importance—the system of treaties, and of political agencies, 
occasioning the warmest interest among both the white 
and black people—is in operation ; and those treaties now 
of seven years’ standing, and the proceedings of the agents, 
are equally unknown to parliament. 

Hence arises in all quarters a degree of ignorance, which 
fully accounts for our errors; and the events which have 
happened, prove incontestably that the first step for their 
removal is the correction of the official practice which per- 
mits that ignorance. 





favour of what many will call the renewal of slave trading, are produced to Parlia- 
ment in two pages in 1845 (Land and Emigration Commissioners’ Report, pp. 23, 
24), supported by a single document, the Proclamation of the Governor of the 
Cape of Good Hope, 12 May 1843 (ib. p. 53.) 

Instead of such meagre official statements, the whole case of South Africa 
demands earnest and full investigation in all its bearings. Above all, it is eminently 
interesting as an example of those great migrations of men which arise from the 
often disturbed condition of barbarous people; for the parallel between Roman 
policy and our own in those cases has a melancholy compieteness, little as the lesson 
expatiated upon by Gibbon ought to have been lost. Incredible as it will appear, 
it is nevertheless true that the very same thing is doing in 1845 by British states- 
men towards barbarous refugees, which the historian signalizes as the disgrace of a 
Roman administration, when persecuted barbarians sought shelter within the limits 
of the empire. On that occasion the provincial authorities were busy in selecting 
labourers from among those persecuted barbarians, to the neglect of measures of 
public utility ; as our authorities prefer supplying labourers to the colonists from 
among the African refugees to establishing good government for their protection 
and improvement. 


Tur Roman Case. A.D. 365. Tue BritisH Case. A. vd. 1845. 


The emperor Valens allowed the 
Scythians to be received within the 
limits of the empire; but the autho- 
rities on the frontiers “ sacrificed their 
duty to the mean consideration of fill- 
ing their farms with cattle, and their 
houses with slaves,” as Mr. Gibbon 
translates* the original passage in 
Zosimus. f 


At Natal, in South Africa, there has 
been an influx of Zoolahs to the num- 
ber of 80,000 to 100,000, driven from 
their own country by the barbarities of 
the native chiefs. The emigration of 
some of them for servants at the Cape 
of Good Hope, has been proposed, and 
sanctioned. 


CR a cea c ee ee ae ainEdaee nen, Ha Te 


* Chap. xxvi., vol. 4, p. 367. 
t Lib. iv., p. 225. 


} Fifth General Report of the Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners, 


1845, p. 24. 
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With knowledge of facts provided, a new system of 
policy may be hoped for, to secure harmony wherever at 
present discord prevails, and to bring together im peace the 
various races of men, whom no earthly power can keep 
asunder. 

The great importance of a good system on this head can 
be doubted by none who consider how utterly impossible 
it is to stop the extension* of our Colonial and Indian 


Empire; how great is the value of our commerce} with’ 


it; how numerous the barbarous people{ are with whom 





* Exclusive of India, the population of 41 colonies, as returned to 
Parliament in the present Session, is 4,674,335.—House of Commons 
Papers, 1845, No. 49, p. 2. Of these 2,000,000 must be whites. 

+ Ib. p. 3. Imports from the Colonies into the United Kingdom, 
10,495,0192. Exports from the United Kingdom to the Colonies, 
17,818,6701. 

t No attempt has ever been made to form even a conjecture as to 
their number. They belong to every degree of barbarism—to all re- 
ligions—and to every clime. 

In India and China we have 100,000,000 of coloured fellow-subjects, 
and 50,000 whites of all classes, military as well as civil, with 
a net revenue of 18,000,000/. to administer. In Haiti, and else- 
where we have 105 Consulates, and a numerous and rich mercantile 
population of British subjects, intimately connected with many mil- 
lions of coloured people (more or less uncivilized). 

Our whalers and other shipping unceasingly visit every sea, but for 
want of good moral and physical government, they are still not less 
open to reproach as corruptors of nations, and especially of barbarous 
nations, than the maritime pursuits of the ancients were. (Cic. de 
Repub. ii. 4.) 

At the same time our missionaries of all denominations, Protestant 
and Roman Catholic, are fast covering the world, although at a rate 
that is altogether inadequate to the ends they have in view ; whilst 
our men of science traverse the whole world as unceasingly. 

All these things constitute means and motives of British extension 
in the less civilized parts of the earth perfectly irresistible, so long as 
we are prosperous; and it is clearly indispensable to lasting and just 
prosperity in these relations, that a wise system of treaties and other 
legal measures be formed by the State. Unfertunately in 1837 the 
Aborigines Committee of the House of Commons was misled on this 
capital point, and recommended that such ¢reatzes should not be made, 
(House of Commons Papers, 1837, No. 425, p. 8, Resolution 8), to the 
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it is closely connected; and how deeply it affects our 
relations with the great civilized powers of the world.* 

If our vast possessions beyond sea, and our numerous 
relations with the civilized and uncivilized races of man- 
kind, give a boundless importance to the policy we may 
pursue, the difficulty of shaping that policy wisely is 
lessened by the great advantages we possess towards pro- 
moting peace and general civilization. 

We have means of knowledge, such as never existed 
before. Among the ancients, the Greeks knew nothing of 
the commercial progress of the Phoenicians, and the 
Romans were excluded by the Carthaginians from the least 
acquaintance with their intercourse with such countries as 
Britain. The Greeks and Romans, again, knew little of 
each other’s affairs down to a late period. So in after 





extreme surprise of the philanthropists (edition of the Report by the 
Aborigines Protection Society, 8vo, p. 122.) 

In the present year a new view has been taken of the principle of 
British colonization, and Sir Robert Peel, in laying before Parliament 
the Estimates for money wanted for the general service of the year, 
took an enlightened survey of our colonies, “‘ which have increased 
from 22 in 1792 to 45 in 1843.” To the common objection that such 
extension of our colonial empire is unwise, the Minister declared, 
without a rebuke from any quarter, that he ‘should be unwilling, 
although the number be large and the policy has been expensive, to 
condemn the policy which has led to the foundation in different parts 
of the globe of dependencies inhabited by men animated with the 
spirit of Englishmen, speaking the English language, and laying the 
foundation perhaps in future times of free and populous commercial 
communities. If,” said Sir Robert Peel, on this memorable occasion, 
“1 look to our own population, if I look to our numbers, or if I look 
to our enterprise, I cannot say that it has been an unwise policy to 
provide outlets for those numbers and for that enterprise, although tt 
may have been, and is, attended with something of an increased ex- 
penditure.” 

Such a declaration, received with warm applause, cannot rest 
there. It settles the question so much debated, as to the extension of 
our colonies; but it remains now to accompany that extension with 
a suitable provision of means to render it humane. 

* The Tahiti and Oregon questions alone prove the importance 
of the subject in this point of view. 
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times, the great eastern conquerors, to whose rapacity 
millions of human beings were sacrificed, and by whose 
aim at universal empire Christian Europe was terrified and 
endangered, were totally ignorant of the power and pro- 
ceedings of the nations of the West. And to very recent 
times Spain, and even Holland, sought security to their 
colonies and trade by throwing over them a veil of secrecy, 
of which not the least mischievous natural result was, that 
their own ignorance of the true value of their possessions 
surpassed that of their more enterprising neighbours. 

The newspapers and magazines now printed in the 
remotest lands,* and the local .almanacks alone, with the 
official despatches and logs of ships, would furnish analyses 
of intelligence calculated to present to the statesman and 
the public the clearest view of the afiairs of those coun- 
tries; so that the danger and evil that have befallen us 
in the last two years, for want of information alone, shall 
never be encountered again. But the same end will be 
exceedingly promoted by the proper use being made of 
improvements in our maps, and of models, as well as of 
museums; in all of which our science is superior to that 
of the ancients, however much it is neglected. The walls 
of suitable rooms in the new Houses of Parliament, and 
public places in every chief town in the three kingdoms, 
in the colonies, and in India, ought to be covered, as 
the palace of the Doges of Venice was, with maps of all 
regions, upon the scale of the Ordnance survey. ‘ 

The system of political agencies is a new aid in extend- 
ing peaceful influence among our barbarous neighbours ; 
and the proof of its great utility, exhibited in the east- 
ern portion of the Cape of Good Hope, during the last 
eight years, ought to lead to the immediate establishment 
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* E.g. in the South Sea Islands, in Canton, and at Natal in South 
Africa. 
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of those agencies throughout South Africa, and in all 
countries under similar circumstances. Along with good 
treaties, and the multiplication of religious and medical 
missions, and protectorates, those agencies would help to 
carry civilization with extraordinary speed, where now all 
is anarchy, barbarism, and bloodshed. 

Quick communication by steam is a new element of 
peace, which alone must exceedingly promote the correction 
of errors and false policy. 

The union of remote nations, which Rome rejected, is 
another new means of extending our influence with ad- 
vantage. There was great truth in the remark of Mr. 
Hastings, that many native princes of India would gladly 
form friendly unions with England, and so become “viziers,”’ 
and subjects of the British sovereign. If his proposal* to 
begin a system of such unions had been adopted, and if it 
had been accompanied by Mr. Hastings’ wise and equally 
neglected plan of interior discovery and trade,+ both toge- 
ther must have formed a far wiser course for the just exten- 
sion of our possessions and influence, than the system raised 
upon the treaty of Bassein, afterwards so elaborately 
worked out, which has covered India with numerous sub- 
sidiary alliances, open to the suspicion of being, on our 
part, the mere means of aggression upon the rights, and, 
in many respects, injurious to the interests, of the native 
states. It seems probable that by free unions all the 
admitted advantages of this system of subsidies and con- 
quests to the people of India might have been secured 
without any of their evils. The good design was rejected, 
as we have seen the most important offer of South Sea 
Islanders to be united to Great Britain rejected.{ The sole 





* Life of the Right Honourable Warren Hastings, by the Rev. G. R. 
Gleig, vol. 1., p. 137. 

T Ib., vol. 11., p. 76. 

t House of Commons Papers, 1843, No. [473]. 
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condition to be imposed upon relations of this character is, 
that the object of such unions be the mutual good of both 
parties, and that they be never secured by fraud or force. 

The crowning measure for turning all the rest to a good 
account, will be to bring colonial and Indian members 
into Parliament. Some difficulties in detail stand in the 
way of this great measure; but they may be removed or 
borne, and permit the knitting together of the British 
empire into one harmonious whole. 

In every British possession abroad, and in many quarters 
at home, much exists that only requires proper extension, 
to be turned to a complete system, through which that vast 
empire may become the protector and guide of millions of 
uncivilized men, now carrying on a perpetual conflict with 
us, to our great loss and their ruin. 

The details of such a complete system, (with its various 
peculiarities, according to the particular circumstances of 
each country and people in turn), would be far too volumi- 
nous for this place. It would consist in the declaration 
of principles, the enactment of laws, and in measures and 
institutions calculated to meet every material circumstance 
in all our relations with barbarous states and tribes, and 
its development would be the triumph of a most im- 
portant branch of political science—or rather of what may 
properly be termed a new political science.* 





* Several years ago the author of this volume hazarded the pro- 
position, that the relations of civilized with uncivilized people, form 
the foundation of a branch of the science of Government, which 
might justly be termed a new science, because little attended to by 
statesmen, or by the public at large. The following passages of the 
small work in which that proposition was advanced, will not be 
improperly cited to support the views urged in the text. 

““'T’o comprehend the causes of the decay of the coloured races 
thoroughly, and by their means to devise correctives of the system 
which has done such enormous evil, it will be indispensable to trace 
the long and melancholy story of Christian domination over these 
coloured races, through its sanguinary course of three centuries, and 
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The application of this science in the actual conduct of 
affairs is wanted at present more than it ever was in times 


——— 


in its many varied shapes. Gloomy as this retrospect will be, bright 
spots are not wanting to cheer the inquirer. In the excellent 
conduct of many individuals of all periods of time, he will find 
abundant reason to be convinced, that the past, with its horrors, is 
far from being the model on which the future is necessarily to be 
framed. It is the abuse of our relations with the uncivilized man, not 
the essential character of those relations themselves, to which his 
misery is attributable. The corruptions of some Christians, not the 
true doctrines of their pure religion, have made him a victim. The 
short-sighted cupidity of some traders, not the real character of 
enlightened commerce, has stripped him of his national resources, by 
unfair dealing. even when gross frauds have not outraged him. The 
selfishness of some settlers, not the unavoidable tendency of Christian 
colonization, has exposed him hitherto, with comparatively rare 
exceptions, to the most unsparing oppression.” 

“The character of uncivilized races has often been mistaken. The true cha- 
The only true estimate of it is, that these people are subject to the facter of 
common infirmities of human nature, and gifted with our common barbarians, 
faculties—varying in regard both to faculties and to infirmities, 
according to the thousand circumstances they are placed in. 

“Although a serious difference of opinion still exists respecting 
the policy proper to be pursued towards barbarous people by civilized 
states, and also respecting the manner in which they ought to be 
treated by individuals, it is, on the other hand, generally agreed, that 
all barbarous people so far resemble us as neither to merit the 
designation of the most guileless beings on earth, which Columbus 
and some of his followers first gave to the Americans, nor to deserve 
that of “devils incarnate,” terms scandalously used towards these 
poor people, by men who really treated them as if they had them- 
selves been fiends. It cannot be denied that dissensions and wars, 
more or less rancorous and sanguinary, have uniformly been found to 
prevail between tribe and tribe. Cruel punishments have been com- 
mon among barbarians; and they are inflicted for slight offences. 

Slavery has existed among them in various shapes. The weak, and 
especially women, have generally been tyrannized over. Good qualities, 
nevertheless, are not wanting in the most uncultivated denizens of the 
forest. They even estimate our possessions at too high a rate; and the 
difficulty of bringing the two races into lasting peaceful relations has 
ever arisen from our indisposition duly to respect their rights, rather 
than from any hesitation on their part to make the necessary conces- 
sions. They improve steadily when protected. ny 

“ Assuming experience for a guide, and considering well the work- ae a civil 

ing of all prominent events, which, from time to time, have borne 76 )arpanians. 
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past; when to act justly towards barbarous people was 
little professed, and less attempted. We have at length 
fully established the principle of equality* among all races 
of men; but we do not know how practically to work the 
principle out; and nothing will enable us to do so but a 
masterly command of all the intelligence which bears upon 
the various branches of this complex subject. 

The elements of this new science lie all around us, 
requiring only discriminating combination. We might 
begin the whole work with a body of interpreters in the 
language of every people with which our merchants, our 


upon the question, there seems reason to believe that by the character 
of aborigines being properly studied and respected ;—by good mea- 
sures of government; by the sufficient efforts of religious teachers ;— 
by fair commercial dealings ;—by the vigorous and just administra- 
tion of law ;—and by society at home judging well of the principal 
occurrences in distant settlements, and to that end being duly 
informed of the course of those occurrences ;—by all this being con- 
siderately and perseveringly sought to be accomplished, so as to 
increase the good which a civilized community can do to barbarians, 
and check the evil it is so prone to inflict, a better result will follow 
than that which at present is so fatal to our poor neighbours, and 
so greatly to our dishonour.” 

‘“* By examining what, in times past, Governments, and the teach- 
ers of religion, and the courts of law, have done ; by studying what 
able writers have thought; by scrutinizing the conduct of traders, 
of maritime adventurers, explorers, and colonists,—honouring those 
among them who deserve honour, and disgracing the undeserving ; 
a way will be opened to a future policy for the most part unexcep- 
tionable. The due exposure of false measures of government, of 
the insufficiency of the means of instruction of all kinds, of absurd 
and unjust laws, of fraudulent trading, of buccaneering sea voyages, 
of greedy and unprincipled colonizations, and of errors in public 
opinion arising mainly from want of knowledge of the truth ;—all 
this will probably lead directly to such better course of policy, and 
suggest the system capable of enforcing it.” 

“That system will be the fruit, in fact, of a new science, deserv- 
ing all our pains and labour to ensure its perfection.” —British Coloni- 
zation and Coloured Tribes. London, 1888. , 

* It is now an ordinary instruction of our governors to make no 
law distinguishing coloured people from Europeans. House of Com- 
mons Papers, 1845, No. 99, p. 8, art. 15. 
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travellers, our missionaries, our sailors, our soldiers, and 
our colonists have intercourse ; instead of being exposed, 
as we now are, to great calamities, and greater perils, for 
want of knowledge of foreign languages.* 

We might also easily learn the usages of those people, 
so that want of information, as in the land titles of the 
Australians, should not make us violate their rights, and 
destroy all hopes of their civilization, or, as in the case 
of South Africa, expose millions of men to new anarchy 
and bloodshed. 

We might be just and active, where we are now careless 
and unjust; and so supply what is deficient in the medical, 
educational or political means of civilizing the barbarians 
connected with us. Once resolve to pursue the right 
course to its legitimate end, and experience will rapidly 
suggest all the measures adapted to the attainment of 
that end, whilst the pecuniary resources offered in the 
sale of wild colonial lands, will now furnish funds quite 
unknown to former times, for carrying out any reasonable 
plans for benefiting those barbarians, and liberally pay 
for the political agencies and other establishments for 
securing peace in all our relations with them. 

This would realize what the Romans never attempted 
—the civilization of the barbarous world ; although their not 
doing so was the especial source of the misfortunes of Rome 
in her long and disastrous conflict with the barbarians after 
she had crushed the civilized. This capital point escaped 
Mr. Gibbon, whose error is the more grave, as his high 


authority almost silences objection. With ‘a full sense of 


what is due to this great historian, I have ventured to 
enlarge upon the error, because his eminent editors and 


* See Lord Jocelyn’s Six Months with the Chinese Expedition, 
p- 145; and a higher authority than his lordship could make a 
strong statement on the evils arising in the late Chinese war from 
a want of interpreters. 
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translators (one of whom is no less distinguished as a 
minister than in literature) have shared his inattention 
to the modern facts which refute his testimony.* 

It remains to be settled,—whether by persevering in a 
neglect of millions of barbarians craving our sympathy in 
all quarters, British statesmen shall leave them to sink 
under the superiority of our misguided power, notwithstand- 
ing the excellent things done for them by our missionaries, 
and by the better parts of our civilization;—or whether by 
adding a wise system of humane policy to other benefits, 
our statesmen shall make our own progress consistent with 
the safety and elevation of the barbarians. 

It is that wise system of humane policy alone which can 
save modern states, and especially the British empire, from 
completing the miserable cycle of revolutions rashly said 
to belong inevitably to human institutions. 

The events of our day justify sanguine expectations of 
so steady a progress in good among men, as to relieve us 
from all apprehension of disastrous re-actions. In less 
than 60 years, the time is come, which Herder inferred, 
from many analogies, “must come, when we can look 
back with as much compassion on our inhuman traffic in 
negroes, as on the ancient Roman slaves or Spartan 
helots ;” + and we are clearly arrived at a crisis when, if 
due efforts are now made by statesmen, “the diffusion of 
true knowledge,’ { upon which that great man depended 
to realize his anticipation, may be secured upon every 
important topic, and produce the correction of every 
material error; so that civilization may triumph over bar- 
barism, without continuing to destroy the barbarian. 





* The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
edited by the Rev. H. H. Milman, 1838, vol. iv. 363. 

The same translated by M. Guizot, 1828, vol. v. p. 171. 

+ Philosophy of History, Churchill's translation, book xv., chap. 
xi., vol. ii., p. 285, 

{ Ibid., p. 283. 
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The course to be pursued for attaining that end is plain; 
and it is satisfactory that the great evils, such as those 
shown in this Introduction to have been inflicted, through 
“want of information,” upon the inhabitants of the South 
African interior connected with the Cape colony, can be 
broadly distinguished from great benefits like those which 
“true knowledge” upon the subject has secured both to 
the aborigines of that colony, the Hottentots, and also to 
the tribes upon its eastern frontier, the Caffres; and the 
facts which thus demonstrate the value of knowledge in 
this field deserve the most careful attention. | 

The Hottentots, whom almost universal public opinion 
had declared to be insuperably barbarous, and condemned 
to ultimate extinction, are rescued. They are now increas- 
ing in number, and amalgamating with us in political 
institutions, and even extensively in blood, so as to be an 
exceedingly important instance of barbarians civilized. 

Missionary exertions, especially those made by the 
Moravian and London Societies, did great things in favour 
of the Hottentots. But their present safety is the result 
of along struggle, in which many others besides mission- 
aries took part. This struggle began from 40 to 70 years 
ago, when public opinion was roused in their behalf by the 
works of the Swedish naturalist, Sparrman, one of the 
companions of Captain Cook ;. of Le Vaillant, the French 
traveller; Sir John Barrow, and others. Those appeals of 
the press imbued the governments of Holland and Britain 
with a new spirit; and thereupon a resolution began to 
prevail to treat these poor people more humanely. One 
reform, in particular, for the establishment of circuit courts 
to visit the remote districts of the Cape Colony, arose from 
a printed exposure of colonial barbarities. This happened 
before 1819, when, however, the safety of the Hottentots was 
far from being secured. Butin that year Parliament founded 
a British settlement in those remote districts, an early con- 
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sequence of which was, the great increase of knowledge 
respecting our relations, not only with the Hottentots, but 
with our Caffre neighbours. Upon this occasion, also, 
books published in a benevolent spirit, upon those relations, 
made a deep impression on the Government ;* and along 
with other causes, ultimately led to a great change of 
system, which has already established harmony between 
the Caffre tribes with the Cape colonists, uninterrupted for 
nine years, after half a century of conflicts between them ; 
and produced a prospect of the steady advancement of 
those tribes in civilization,. although some errors have 
threatened to mar the experiment. 

On the other hand, the South African interior, shown 
already to have been, for the last seven years, the scene of 
anarchy and every violence, has, during the same time, not 
only been unreported upon to Parliament, but few travellers 
have visited it, and still fewer have enlarged upon its 
misery in their journals, or delays in the publication of 
their travels have deprived us of their testimony. 

This coincidence of improvement in the state of the 
natives, with the multiplicity of books written about them, 
on the one hand ; and on the other hand, the concurrence 
of new sanguinary collisions between the whites and the 
blacks, with the absence of printed intelligence concerning 
the progress of the whites, justifies an opinion, that the 
increase of intelligence would lessen the frequency and 
violence of those collisions. It is, therefore, of extreme 
importance that fresh means be devised to supply a succes- 
sion of accounts of all that occurs in the remotest regions, 
now equally exposed to calamities from within, among the 
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* House of Commons Paper, 1835, No. 252, p. 64. Despatch from Mr. Se- 
cretary Stanley to the Governor of the Cape of Good Hope: ‘* You are doubt- 
less aware of the statements which have gone forth to the world in regard to the 
Commandos ..... It must be admitted that the system has been a fearful scourge 
to the native population.” 
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native tribes themselves; and from without, through the 
irregular character of our settlements. 

But the introducticn of a good system which shall sub- 
Stitute regularity in the place of that irregularity, requires 
extensive preparations; and among other things, a careful 
survey of the past, wherever similar circumstances have 
prevailed, will be of great advantage in this matter. In 
this point of view, the history of the relations of the Ancients 
with the British Isles, will be found of great value, as 
affording evidence of the little prosperity to be enjoyed by 
the most successful conquerors, where the conquered are 
doomed to suffer degradations and injuries as an inferior 
race. How far our own career has violated the claims of 
humanity in this respect, and to what extent further change 
is needed, notwithstanding the improvement introduced in 
all our possessions, are points well deserving to be settled, 
and public approval of this volume is hoped for principally 
in reference to those points.* 

Unquestionably these great objects may be eminently 
promoted by taking a correct and enlightened view of the 


* An attempt is making to provide means of disseminating in all quarters full 
and correct intelligence on this subject, by publishing, in a convenient form, the 
best original works extant upon the whole history of the British Isles upon and 
beyond sea. The richest libraries are deficient in many of these works; which it 
is a hopeless task to collect upon the spur of particular occasions, The sugges- 
tion of a distinguished living historian in favour of summaries concerning a great 
branch of the subject, British India, is little calculated to meet the difficulty ; 
and such books must lead, at least, to suppressions fata] to truth, unless faithful 
records of facts be readily accessible. (The History of England from the Peace of 
Utrecht, vol. 4, p. 420, 1844.) When, also, Lord Mahon, after attributing our 
ignorance of British India to its history being written too learnedly, proposed /ess 
copious works as more likely to make a stronger popular impression, it was for- 
gotten that powerful summaries of history will be best written and best read when 
the public has the command of the details which the most correctly describe the 
events sketched in those summaries. 

The design alluded to, is formed in order to secure both learned authors and well- 
instructed readers, by opening the genuine stores of history to all; and the present 
volume, concerning a period when Britain was a province of Rome, is intended to 
introduce ‘a great collection of original writings upon our Indian and colonial 
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earliest periods of the history of the British Isles. That 
early history has ever been the source of great interest ; 
and even our poets have so revelled in its fables as to have 
made those fables familiar household things among us.* But 
reflection upon that early history once also gave solid value 
to perhaps the-most brilliant display of parliamentary elo- 
quence which has ever graced the cause of philanthropy :— 


‘“* The civilization of Africa,” said Mr. Pitt, in a most important debate on the 
abolition of the Slave Trade, ‘I have already shown that I consider as the leading 
feature in this question. Grieved am I to think that there should be a single 
person in this country, much more tliat there should be a single member in the 
British Parliament, who can look on the present dark, uncultivated, and uncivi- 
lized state of that continent, as a ground for continuing the slave trade,—as a 
ground not only for refusing to attempt the improvement of Africa, but even for 
hindering and intercepting every ray of light which might otherwise break in upon 
her,—as a ground for refusing to her the common chance and the common means 


with which other nations have been blessed, of emerging from their native bar- 
barism, 


** Are we justified, I ask, on any one ground of theory, or by any one instance to 
be found in the history of the world, from its very beginning to this day, in form- 
ing the supposition which 1 am now combating? Are we justified in supposing that 
the particular practice which we encourage in Africa, of men’s selling each other 
for slaves, is any symptom of a barbarism that is incurable? Are we justified 
in supposing that even the practice of offering up human sacrifices proves a total 
incapacity for civilization ? I believe it will be found, and perhaps much more gene- 
rally than is supposed, that both the trade in slaves, and the still more savage 
custom of offering human sacrifices, obtained in former periods throughout many 
of those nations which now, by the blessings of Providence, and by a long pro- 
gression of improvements, are advanced the farthest in civilization. I believe, 
sir, that, if we will reflect for an instant, we shall find that this observation comes 
directly home to our ownselves; and that, on the same ground on which we are 
now disposed to proscribe Africa for ever from all possibility of improvement, we 
ourselves might, in like manner, have been proscribed and for ever shut out from 
all the blessmgs which we now enjoy. 

“* There was a time, sir, which it may be fit sometimes to revive in the remem- 
brance of our countrymen, when even human sacrifices are said to have been 
offered in this island. But I would peculiarly observe on this day, for it is a case 
precisely in point, that the very practice of the slave-trade once prevailed among 
us. Slaves, as we may read in Henry’s History of Great Britain, were formerly 
an established article of our exports. ‘ Great numbers,” he says, “ were exported 
like cattle from the British coast, and were to be seen exposed for sale in the 
Roman market.’’ And the historian tells you that “ adultery, witchcraft and debt 
were probably some of the chief sources of supplying the Roman market with British 
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* See Sir James Macintosh’s History of England, vol. 1, p. 64. 
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slaves—that prisoners taken in war were added to the number—and that there might 
be among them some unfortunate gamesters, who, after having lost all their goods, 
at length staked themselves, their wives and their children.” Every one of these 
sources of slavery has been stated, and almost precisely in the same terms, to be 
at this hour a source of slavery in Africa. And these circumstances, sir, with a 
solitary instance or two of human sacrifices, furnish the alleged proofs that Africa 
Jabours under a natural incapacity for civilization; that it is enthusiasm and 
fanaticism tu think that she can ever enjoy the knowledge and the morals of 
Europe. Allow of this principle, as applied to Africa, and I should be glad to 
know why it might not also have been applied to ancient and uncivilized 
Britain. Why might not some Roman senator, reasoning on the principles of some 
honourable gentlemen, and pointing to British barbarians, have predicted with 
equal boldness, “‘ There is a people that will never rise to civilization—there is a 
people destined never to be free—a people without the understanding necessary for 
the attainment of useful arts; depressed by the hand of nature below the level of 
the human species; and created to form a supply of slaves for the rest of the world.” 

“* We, sir, have long since emerged from barbarism—we have almost forgotten 
that we were once barbarians—we are now raised to a situation which exhibits a 
striking contrast to every circumstance by which a Roman might have charac- 
terized us, and by which we now characterize Africa. But in the lapse of a 
long series of years, by a progression slow, and for a time almost imperceptible, 
we have become rich in a variety of acquirements, favoured above measure 
in the gifts of Providence, unrivalled in commerce, pre-eminent in arts, foremost 
in the pursuits of philosophy and science, and established in all the blessings 
of civil society. We are in the possession of peace, of happiness, and of liberty ; 
we are under the guidance of a mild and beneficent religion; and we are protected 
by impartial laws, and the purest administration of justice. From all these bless- 
ings we must for ever have been shut out, had there been any truth in those prin- 
ciples which some have not hesitated to lay down as applicable to the case of 
Africa.” * 


Thus Mr. Pitt did not share the despondency which in 
our days has paralyzed the energies of some,}+ and mis- 
directed the zeal of others,{ relative to the possibility of 
civilizing savages; and his powerful appeal to ancient 
British history probably did much towards forming the 
resolution of the whole country to abolish negro slavery. 
The wars of the French Revolution unhappily intervened to 
prevent the proper development of the principle of Mr. Pitt's 
appeal. He pointed out the ways plainly enough by which 





* House of Commons, 2 April 1792. 

+ Speeches of the Secretary of State for the Colonies on Mr. Buxton’s motioa 
in behalf of Aborigines, 1 July 1830, and of Sir Robert Peel on Scinde, 1844. 
But see the Speeches of the Duke of Wellington and of the Marquis of Lansdowne 
on China, the other way, in the same Session. 

t See above, p. xxx. note ft. 
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barbarians must be civilized—religion, justice, social institu- 
tions, peace; and in better times Mr. Pitt would doubtless 
have approved of what Mr. Fox afterwards called for so 
earnestly, and what it remains for us to establish, a Goop 
SYSTEM FOR THE GUIDANCE OF OUR GOVERNORS,——A SYSTEM 
THAT SHALL BE JUST IN ITSELF, ACCEPTABLE TO THE 
NATIVES OF OUR REMOTE POSSESSIONS, AND BENEFICIAL 
TO OURSELVES ;* which system would not only place our 
relations with those natives on a proper footing, but also 
put an end to the extreme difficulties, now of daily occur- 
‘rence, upon questions of territorial titles to new countries, 
and of colonial government in all its branches. 





/ * See above, p. xxv. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Since the foregoing pages were printed, there have 
occurred in two British colonies deplorable proofs of the 
soundness of the opinion long urged by the compiler of 
this volume,—that such calamities can only be prevented 
by measures directly suited to the circumstances of each 
settlement, proportioned to the exigencies of each case, 
and planned in direct reference to the friendship and union 
of all races of men with us. 

In New Zealand a war of a fearful character has broken 
out, in consequence of the neglect of the Government to 
provide a proper system for the safe intercourse and the 
just amalgamation, political and social, of the more civi- 
lized colonists with the less civilized natives. 

In South Africa, (in addition to seven years of anarchy, 
with its inseparable attendants, loss of life and waste of 
property,) a new calamity has, by our neglect, befallen the 
Griqua Hottentots,—a people once proverbially barbarous, 
but become civilized and prosperous by the care of the 
missionaries, and through intercourse with the colony of 
the Cape of Good Hope. They have lately been exposed to 
the devastating attacks of our Cape emigrants, a body of 
men whose honest enterprise we refuse to foster, and 
whose excesses we do not restrain, although both points 
may be attained by wise measures, tending to the early 
civilization of Africa far beyond the tropics. 

Whilst these new events* in South Africa have been no- 
ticed in the House of Commons slightly, the affairs of New 
Zealand have been discussed there in a way to disclose 





* The case of South Africa now calls urgently for serious notice. 
The colony of Natal is at length founded, after twenty years of the 
most improvident resistance on the part of the government, attended 
by great disasters, where all might be prosperity. This colony, too, 
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the true sources of all cur coiontal disasters,—namely, 
FUNDAMENTAL ERRORS IN POLICY, AND EXTREME IGNORANCE 
OF FACTS. 

But the candour* which has eminently marked the 
debates upon New Zealand, justifies a strong hope that 
an improved future is opening upon our colonial world ; 
although the degree of paradox betrayed by some mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, and the unpardonable indif- 
ference on the part of official men to colonial topics, boldly 
reproved in the House, t imperatively demand earnest efforts 
on all sides to realize that hope-; and it is impossible that 


is now adopted in a manner which almost necessarily alienates thou- 
sands of our own subjects whom it is not difficult to conciliate. The 
consequence is a new dispersal of those thousands, to the extreme 
hazard of the peace of the interior. Such an example of evil arising’ 
directly from want of knowledge of facts, is not to be found in our 
history since the American war of 1776. 

On the western coast of South Africa, our shipping settlements for 
guano have within the last few years amounted to thousands of 
seamen, without any provision known to Parliament being made to 
stay the disorders inevitable in such cases without proper precautions. 
In 1845 we had 679 guano ships, with 11,484 men.—House of 
Commons Papers, 1846, No. 135. 

Grosser neglect prevails as to our convict colonies. By a statute of 
1823, full records of crime in those colonies are provided for; and 
proper digests of those records would give so exact a picture of the 
moral condition of the people, that the Secretary of State must be 
completely protected against casual information at home, and also 
against delays in the transmission of occasional despatches from the 
local Governors. Yet, the late Secretary of State has defended his 
new system of penal discipline, not by its effects, which he might 
have known if the statute of 1825 had been attended to, but by ac- 
counts ¢o come from the colony in question after the lapse of twelve 
months! (House of Lords, 3 March 1846.) 

The same absence of official knowledge has led to the foundation of 
a new convict colony near the Asiatic Islands ;—which must be more 
pregnant with evil than all the measures that have disgraced our 
colonial administration for the last hundred years. 

* See especially the speeches of Viscount Howick (now Earl Grey), 
Mr. Barkly, Mr. Colquhoun, the Right Honourable Edward Ellice 
Mr. Monckton Milnes, and Mr. Hawes. ‘ 

t See especially the speeches of Mr. Roebuck and Sir Robert Peel. 

t Speech of Mr, Milnes, 17 June 1845, on New Zealand. 
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such earnest efforts can fail; inasmuch as through these 
very remarkable debates of June 1845, and through their 
renewal in July, helped by events, so decided a change has 
taken place in the policy of the Government respecting the 
colonization of Vew Zealand, that another Session of Parlia- 
ment, WITH NEW LIGHT, may reasonably be expected to 
produce wiser measures for aux the colonies, according to 
their respective circumstances, and including all interests. 

Happily the records of Parliament furnish a refutation 

of the opinion expressed in the New Zealand debates, 
that the savage must necessarily perish in his intercourse 
with civilized men;* and the reasoning and eloquence of 
Mr. Pitt, in his great African speech above quoted, may 
be safely set against anything that has yet been hazarded 
in our time on the subject. 
_ But we have better means of refuting that fatal opinion 
than even the eloquence and logic of Mr. Pitt in his best 
days afforded—namely, UNDENIABLE EXPERIENCE in (wo re- 
gions—South Africa, and the Hill countries of India,—the 
whole history of which may be produced in the minutest detail, 
in support of a more satisfactory view of the prospects of 
savages. 

The Hottentots connected with the Cape of Good Hope 
were once an oppressed and THEREFORE a perishing people. 
They are now increasing in number, and improving in 
civilization, because they are more fairly dealt with, after 
a struggle of three parts of a century, carried on by 
zealous missionaries} and eloquent writers, {who led the 
RRR, ve ame PRE eM OED. a I eae 

* Specch of Mr. Milnes, 17 June 1845, on New Zealand. 

+ Especially the Moravians and the London Society’s missionaries. 

+ Especially Sparrman, Le Vaillant, Baron Hogendorp, Sir John 
Barrow, Dr. Philip, and Thomas Pringle. In two books by the 
author of this work,—the first entitled Humane Policy, published in 
1830, and the second entitled British Colonization, and Coloured Tribes, 


numerous facts are collected in favour of the improved course of pro- 
ceeding advocated by those writers. 
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Government* to establish the present improved policy in 
their favour, 

The case of the various Hill people of India is less 
known in Europe than that of the Hottentots; but it 
equally refutes the opinion that savages cannot be im- 
proved. A single document, of so old a date as 1822, will 
conveniently open that case. It is entitled “A Recuna- 
TION+ for exempting the Garrow Mountaineers and other 
rude Tribes on the North-eastern Frontier of Rungpore 
from the operation of the existing Regulations; and for 
establishing a special system of Government for the tract 
of country occupied by them, or bordering on their pos- 
sessions.’ It states the case as follows: —“ There exist in dif- 
ferent parts of the territories subordinate to the Presidency 
of Fort William races of people entirely distinct from the 
ordinary population, and to whose circumstances, therefore, 
the system of government established by the general regu- 
lations is wholly inapplicable. Such were the mountaineers 
of Bhaugulpore, for the reclaiming of whom to the arts of 
civilized life special arrangements were made by Government 
with the chiefs, some time before the introduction of the pre- 
sentsystem. These arrangements still subsist, having been 
incorporated into the code by the provisions of Regulation 
I. 1796, under which an entirely distinct system has been 
established for the administration of justice amongst the 
inhabitants of that mountainous tract. Savage tribes, in 
some respects similar, exist on the north-east frontier of 
Rungpore, of which the race denominated Garrows, and 
occupying the hills called after them, are the principal. 
As yet little has been done to reclaim or civilize these 
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* The chief official supporters of this improved policy were 
Commissioners Bigge, Colebrooke and Blair, Governor Sir R. Bourker 
and Sir Andries Stockenstrom. 

+ House of Commons Papers for 1824, No, 114. 
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people. The reciprocal animosity which subsists between 
them and the inhabitants of the cultivated country, pre- 
vents any extensive intercourse of a pacific nature ; while, 
on the contrary, their mutual injuries have produced feuds 
leading frequently to disturbance and bloodshed. The 
zemindars of the frontier have, there is reason to believe, 
usually been the aggressors, by encroaching on the inde- 
pendent territory of the Garrows and similar rude tribes, 
until, despairing of other resource, the latter are driven 
to seize occasions of private revenge and retaliation. 
These encroachments having been of long standing, several 
zemindars were, at the time of the perpetual settlement, 
in the receipt of incomes derived from cesses of various 
kinds levied from the tribes, and hence a portion of the 
tract of country occupied by them has been considered to 
lie within the operation of the general regulations, as 
forming part of the zemindarees. This, however, instead 
of conducing to reclaim the tribes to civilized habits, has 
rather had a contrary effect, the system being totally in- 
applicable to their savage and secluded condition, and 
being calculated to leave them at the mercy of the ze- 
mindars, rather than to offer any substantial means of 
redress. The condition of the Garrow mountaineers and 
of the other rude tribes on that frontier has, for some time 
past, attracted much of the attention of the Governor- 
general in Council, and the circumstances which have con- 
duced to check the progress of civilization amongst them 
have been fully investigated and ascertained. With a view, 
therefore, to promote the desirable object of reclaiming 
these races to the habits of civilized life, it seems necessary 
that a special plan for the administration of justice, of a 
hind adapted to their peculiar customs and prejudices, 
SHOULD BE ARRANGED AND CONCERTED WITH THE HEAD 
MEN, and that measures should at the same time be taken 
for freeing them from any dependence on the zemindars 
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of the British provinces; compensation being of course 
made to the latter for any just pecuniary claims they may 
have over them.” 

This narrative (which is only one of several) displays 
the views entertained for many years by the Indian go- 
vernment on the subject. With a large experience, that 
Government concludes, that the savage may he civilized 
by a system of justice and consideration ; and it is to be 
expected that the new spirit shown by the House of Com- 
mons in the late debates, will lead to a full inquiry as to 
the fittest way to introduce such a system universally. 

How urgent the need of change universally is, may be 
inferred from the events of every hour in all the countries 
where the civilised and the barbarous are in conflict. 
Happily, the scenes of slaughter presented to us from East 
and West to the remotest South, begin to excite a strong 
feeling, that the policy which is accompanied by so much 
misery must be wrong. It only remains that public opinion 
be roused to the conviction, that profound ignorance of 
facts on the part of all Governments is the true source of 
the evil; and that remedies are to be had only through the 
spread of correct intelligence. How mischievous, as well as 
how extensive that ignorance is, has recently been shown 
in the case of Madagascar. Confessedly,* the French and 
English assailants knew nothing of the fortified, civilized de~ 
fences of the natives ; and it is clear, that, neither the French 
nor the English Governmentis acquainted with the character 
of the people against whom both of us are waging war. 
Yet the French claim the dominion over that people, as of 
two centuries’ standing; whilst within the last thirty years 
England made a most important treaty of friendship and 
civilization with a powerful chief of the same tribe. Both of 
us, also, have colonies within a few hours of Madagascar, 





* Despatches of the French Commander, Moniteur, September 1845. 
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both are indebted to it for supplies of provisions of the first 
necessity, and both carry on an extensive trade with it. 
Further, the history of its relations with Europeans, and 
especially with France, and of late with English missionaries, 
is full of matter of the deepest and most melancholy interest. 
Barbarous as the natives are, and sanguinary as is their 
sovereign, we on our parts have neither been slow to shed 
their blood, nor in enslaving them; and it is not long ago 
that their present Government sent an embassy to England 
and to France, earnestly and wisely entreating the friend- 
ship and the aid of Christians in their arduous work of in- 
dependent improvement. Surely here is cause for reflection 
and reproach against those to whom we have entrusted the 
duty of superintending the relations of their country with 
our respective colonies in the Eastern Ocean. 

The case of Madagascar with the case of Circassia, and 
that of the South Sea Islands, and that of New Zealand, 
and that of South Africa, and those of the two Americas, 
North and South, and those of Algeria and India, in many 
respects, establish the strongest possible ground for a full 
inquiry by all civilized states 2m concert, into the existing 
system of relations between such civilized states and bar- 
barous countries. The result of their full inquiry must be 
a system of peaceful extension of empire on all sides, wherever 
civilization prevails, in a way conducive to the interest of 
each great state, and beneficially to mankind at large. In 
the threatening discussions between England and the United 
States upon their respective clarms to Oregon, the bearing 
of our erroneous colonial policy on the subject has been 
neglected. The claims, too, of the natives of the disputed 
country are quite forgotten, although they must be the 
principal victims in a war, and might receive the greatest 
advantages from a wise and peaceful system of civilized 
settlements in their country. : 
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every where, the first impulse of the savage is to flee from 
the civilized man.’’* 

The example quoted in this introduction (p. XLV1I.) from 
almost the only Carthaginian work known to us, proves, 
on the contrary, that when the civilized visitors of the 
savage will obtain an interpreter to his language, their 
intercourse is friendly; but that enmity springs up from 
the misunderstandings occasioned by neglect of so simple 
a step; and by the consequent ignorance of the weaker 
parties as to the designs of the stronger. 

The present work is compiled, in order to prepare, in all 
respects, for a better result. The First Part extends to the 
beginning of the second century of our era. The Second 
Part completes the collection of classical notices of the 
British Isles, which may be suitably closed with the sixth 
century. 

It has been difficult to arrange the dates satisfactorily, 
and some passages have probably escaped the compiler’s 
careful search. 

During the progress of the work through the press, 
a change has been made in regard to the Inscriptions. 
It was originally intended to insert them among the texts 
according to their probable dates; and in two instances 
this has been done.+ But notwithstanding, however, the 
obvious advantage of such a distribution of these import- 
ant materials of history, most of them have hitherto been 
too little studied to justify the compiler, as he conceives, 
in persevering in so novel an experiment. They will, there- 
fore, be collected in one series, as an additional portion of 
the work, with their own notes and translations. 

It is highly satisfactory to be able to add, that the sub- 
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* Voyage aux Regions Aquin. du Nouveau Monde, T.3, c. 9, cited 
by Schayes, ib. 
+ Pages 63 and 86. 
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ject of colonial reform, which it is the purpose of this work 
to promote, is at length introduced into the House of 
Commons. A motion has been made there for the pro- 
duction of a document, which is really a code of colonial 
administration.* It is the instructions of Charles the 
Second, in 1670, to the Plantations’ Committee of the 
Privy Council. This is a document traceable to the efforts 
of Lord Clarendon, and to those of Milton and Cromwell, 
and other great men of the seventeenth century, to make our 
progress beyond sea worthy of the nation, and consistent 
with the claims of humanity. On this subject, royalist 
and republican thought and acted alike, as all parties 
may now be expected to co-operate, in order to revive 
the best work of that age. 

In 1835 a committee of the House of Commons exa- 
mined the same point slightly, and at first it arrived at a 
sound conclusion upon the subject, which conclusion was 
afterwards unfortunately abandoned, in order to pursue the 
Niger expedition, and the more dangerous principle of 
investing missionary bodies with political powers. Before 
that committee the question was distinctly raised, whether 
an improved administration and improved laws would not 
save the weaker races from ruin; and in meeting this 
question the committee reported, that a proper reform of 
the existing system of colonial administration could be 
easily effected.+ In support of this conclusion, besides the 
evidence given by the representatives of the great mis: 
sionary societies in favour of a reform, the committee exa- 
mined other witnesses upon the special measures necessary 
to its being well carried out. 

The foundation of all such efforts, and the true way to 
success in so great a work, was urged to be, to collect and 


* House of Commons Votes, 8 April 1846, No. 8. 
+ House of Commons Papers, 1835, No. 0.91, p. 111. 
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methodize all the good information* that exists respecting 
the spreading of civilized among uncivilized men. In the 
present volume, it is attempted to make such a collection, 
including the period when civilized Rome was engaged in 
little better than a series of conquests for three centuries 
over our barbarian forefathers—ending in a frightful ruin. 


* The few ancient maps introduced to illustrate the original texts, 
are explained in the Notes (L.) and (M.) 
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PassaGEs FROM THE GREEK AND LatTIN CrAssics, CONCERNING THE 
British Istes, BEFORE THE Invasion or C. Junius Camsar. 


{Rurus Fustvus Avirnvus, who lived in the fourth Century, a. p., derived his 
knowledge of the voyage of Himilco to the North Seas, and of the other par- 
ticulars concerning the British Isles, set forth in his two poems, entitled ‘ Ora 
Maritima” and “ Descriptio Orbis Terre,” from Carthaginian sources. As 
the earliest of these sources probably preceded the earliest Greek accounts of 
the British Isles known to us, the passages from Avienus are here placed before 
all those accounts. The voyage of Himilco is said by Pliny, Nat. Hist. Jib. u. 
c. 67, to have been made at the same time with Hanno’s, of which the period is 
uncertain. | 


Rurt Festr Avient Ora Maririma. 
vers. 80—183. 
TERR patentis orbis effuse jacet, 
Orbique rursus unda circumfunditur. 
Sed qua profundum semet insinuat salum 
Oceano ab usque, ut gurges hic nostri maris 
Longe explicetur, est Atlanticus sinus. 
Hic Gaddir urbs est, dicta Tartessus prius: 
Hic sunt Columne pertinacis Herculis, 
Abila atque Calpe: (hc leva dicti cespitis, 
Libye propinqua est Abila,) duro perstrepunt 
Septentrione, sed loco certe tenent. 
Et prominentis hic jugi surgit caput, 
(CEstrymnin istud dixit zevum antiquius) 
Molesque celsa saxei fastigu 
Tota in tepentem maxime vergit notum. 
Sub hujus autem prominentis vertice 
A 


) 


had 


Sinus dehiscit incolis G4strymnicus, 

In quo insule se se exserunt Gistrymnides, 
Laxe jacentes, et metallo divites 

Stanni atque plumbi, multa vis hic gentis est, 
Superbus animus, efficax sollertia, 
Negotiandi cura jugis omnibus : 
Notisque cymbis turbidum late fretum, 
Et belluosi gurgitem oceani secant. 

Non hi carinas quippe pinu texere, 
Acereve norunt, non abiete, ut usus est, 
Curvant faselos, sed rei ad miraculum, 
Navigia junctis semper aptant pellibus, 
Corioque vastum seepe percurrunt salum. 
Ast hinc duobus in Sacram (sic insulam 
Dixere prisci) solibus cursus rati est. 
Heec inter undas multa cespitem jacet, 
Eamque late gens Hibernorum colit. 
Propingua rursus insula Albionum patet. 
Tartessilisque in terminos C4strymnidum 
Negotiandi mos erat: Carthaginis 

Etiam coloni, et vulgus, inter Herculis 
Agitans columnas, hee adibant eequora : 
Que Himilco Pcenus mensibus vix quatuor, 
Ut ipse semet re probasse retulit 
Enavigantem, posse transmitti adserit : 
Sic nulla late flabra propellunt ratem, 
Sic segnis humor eequoris pigri stupet. 
Adjicit et illud, plurimum inter gurgites 
Exstare fucum, et sepe virgulti vice 
Retinere puppim, dicit hic nihilominus, 
Non in profundum terga demitti maris, 
Parvoque aquarum vix supertexi solum: 
Obire semper huc et huc ponti feras, 
Navigia lenta et languide repentia 
Internatare belluas. si quis dehine 
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Ab insulis GEstrymnicis lembum audeat 
Urgere in undas, axe qua Lycaonis 
Rigescit zthra, cespitem Ligurum subit 
Cassum incolarum. namque Celtarum manu, 
Crebrisque dudum preeliis vacuata sunt : 
Liguresque pulsi, ut sepe fors aliquos agit, 
Venere in ista, que per horrentes tenent 
Plerumque dumos: creber his scrupus locis, 
Rigideque rupes, atque montium mine 
Cela inseruntur, et fugax gens hee quidem 
Diu inter arcta cautium duxit diem, 
Secreta ab undis : nam sali metuens erat 
Priscum ob periclum: post quies et otium, 
Securitate roborante audaciam, 
Persuasit altis devehi cubilibus, 
Atque in marinos jam locos descendere. 
Post illa rursum, que supra fati sumus, 
Magnus patescit equoris fusi sinus 
Ophiusam ad usque: rursum ab hujus litore 
Internem ab zquor, qua mare insinuare se 
Dixi ante terris, quodque Sardum nuncupant, 
Septem dierum tenditur pediti via. 
Ophiusa porro tanta panditur latus, 
Quantam jacere Pelopis audis insulam 
Graiorum in agro. hee dicta primo Céstrymnis est, 
Locos et arva CEstrymnicis habitantibus ; 
Post multa serpens effugavit incolas, 
Vacuamque glebam nominis fecit sui. 
Procedit inde in gurgites Veneris jugum, 
Circumlatratque pontus insulas duas 
Tenue ob locorum inhospitas, arvi jugum 
Rursum tumescit prominens in asperum 
Septentrionem: cursus autem hinc classibus 
Usque in columnas efficacis Herculis 
Quinque est dierum, post pelagia est insula, 
A 2 
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Herbarum abundans, atque Saturno sacra : 
Sed vis in illa tanta naturalis est, 
Ut si quis hanc innavigando accesserit, 
Mox excitetur propter insulam mare, 
Quatiatur ipsa, et omne subsiliat solum 
Alte intremiscens, cetero ad stagni vicem 
Pelago silente. prominens surgit dehinc 
Ophiuse in oras atque ab usque arvi jugo 
In hec locorum bidui cursus patet. 
At, qui dehiscit inde prolixe sinus, 
Non totus uno facile navigabilis 
Vento recedit: namque medium accesseris 
Zephyro vehente, reliqua deposcunt Notum. 
Et rursus inde si petat quisquam pede 
Tartessiorum litus, exsuperet viam. 
Vix luce quarta, si quis ad nostrum mare 
Malaczeque portum semitam tetenderit, 
In quinque soles est iter. 
vers, 372—415. 

Caryandeus Scylax 
Madina fluentum inter Columnas (Herculis) asserit 
Tantum patere, quantus zstus Bosporo est. 
Ultra has Columnas, propter Europe latus, 
Vicos et urbes incole Carthaginis 
Tenuere quondam ; mos et ollis hic erat, 
Ut planiore texerent fundo rates, 
Quo cymba tergum fusior brevius maris 
Prelaberetur. porro in occiduam plagam 
Ab his Columnis gurgitem esse interminum, 
Late patere pelagus, extendi salum, 
Himilco tradit. Nulla hee adiit freta, 
Nullus carinas equor illud intulit, 
Desint quod alto flabra propellentia, 
Nullusque puppim spiritus cceli juvet : 
Dehine quod ethram quodam amictu vestiat 


i) 


Caligo, semper nebula condat gurgitem, 
Et crassiore nubilam perstet die. 

Oceanus iste est, orbis effusi procul 
Circumlatrator, iste pontus maximus. 

Hic gurges oras ambiens, hic intimo 

Salis irrigata, hic parens nostri maris, 
Plerosque quippe extrinsecus curvat sinus, 
Nostrumque in orbem vis profundi illabitur, 
Sed nos loquemur maximos tibi quatuor. 
Prima hujus ergo in cespitem insinuatum est 
Hesperius estus, atque Atlanticum salum ; 
Hyrcana rursus unda, Caspium mare ; 
Salum Indicorum, terga fluctus Persici ; 
Arabsque gurges sub tepente jam Noto. 
Hunc usus olim dixit Oceanum vetus, 
Alterque dixit mos Atlanticum mare. 
Largo explicatur gurges hujus ambitu, 
Produciturque latere prolixe vago. 
Plerumque porro tenue tenditur salum, 

Ut vix arenas subjacentes occulat. 
Exsuperat autem gurgitem fucus frequens, 
Atque impeditur estus hic uligine: 

Vis belluinum pelagus omne internatat, 
Multusque terror ex feris habitat freta. 
Hee olim Himilco Peenus Oceano super 
Spectasse semet, et probasse retulit : 

Hec nos, ab imis Punicorum annalibus 
Prolata longo tempore, edidimus tibi. 





Ruri Fest1 Avient Descriptio Oris TERR. 
vers. 414-420. 

Senet Cou ot # ak JDellussBuropa:columnis 

Proxima magnanimos alit equo cespite [beros. 

Hi super Oceani borealis frigida tangunt 
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ARquora, et excursu diffusi latius agri 

Arva tenent, duris nimium vicina Britannis ; 
Flavaque cesariem Germania porrigit oram, 
Dumosa Hercynie peragrans confinia silve. 


vers. 738—760. 
Propter Atlantei tergum salis Aithiopum gens 
Hesperides habitant ; dorsum tumet hic Erythee, 
Hicque Sacri, sie terga vocat gens ardua, montis: 
Nam protenta jugum tellus trahit. hoc caput ample 
Proditur Europe: genitrix hec ora metalli, 
Albentis stanni venas vomit. acer Iberus 
Hic freta veloci percurrit seepe faselo. 
Eminus hie alie gelidi prope flabra Aquilonis 
Exsuperant undas et vasta cacumina tollunt. 
Hee numero gemine, pingues sola, cespitis ample, 
Conditur occidui qua Rhenus gurgitis unda, 
Dira Britannorum sustentant agmina terris. 
Hic spumosus item ponti liquor explicat estum, 
Et brevis e pelago vertex subit : Hic chorus ingens 
Feeminei coetus pulchri colit orgia Bacchi: 
Producit noctem ludus sacer: aera pulsant 
Vocibus, et crebris late sola cassibus urgent. 
Longa dehine celeri si quis rate marmora currat ; 
Inque Lycaonias cymbam procul urgeat arctos, 
Inveniet vasto surgentem vertice Thulen. 








Tue Arconavrics or OnrHeus. (Of uncertain date; but unquestionably from 


the most ancient sources known to the Greeks. ) 
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HERODOTUS. 


(BORN 484 B.C.; LIVING IN 409 B.C.) 


B. lil. Cc. 115-16. 
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ARISTOTLE. 


(BORN 384 B.C.; DIED 322 B.C.) 


TIEPI OAYMASIQN AKOYZIMATQON. 
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3 - Q , A ‘ if 
dXfyae OF pikoat wept Tac Boeravikag xat tiv “lEnotav 
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oF 4. 
KuKAw TEQLEOTEPAVWYTAL THY OiKOUMEVHY TaUTIY, HY OE ViGoY 


ELOnKApLEV. 





PYTHEAS of MarsgIuues. 


| HE made discoveries in Britain about 300 8.c. His works are quoted by Strabo 
and Pliny. | 





ERATOSTHENES of Cyrene. 


{Born 275 3. c.; died 194 8. c. Passages from the works of this great geo- 
grapher, on Britain, are preserved in Strabo. | 


HIPPARCHUS of Nicma, in Brirnynta. 
(FLOURISHED 150 B.C.) 


{Tus great mathematician made extensive improvements in astronomical geo- 
graphy. He fixed the most northerly point of the latitude of Britain in 
60° 51° 54”. A passage from him upon Britain is preserved in Strabo. | 





POLY BIUS of MEGALOPOLIs. 


[Iv is known that Polybius took much interest in the condition of the British 
Isles; but only one passage on the subject is to be found in his works as we 
possess them. Other passages are referred to in Strabo, lib. ii. and lib. iv. 
Polybius lived from about 206 to 124 3.c. | 


Polybii Histor. Lib. 11. ¢. tvin. s. 15. 

“Husic é devon) Kal THY Oiyynolv, Kal TOE NYyERdvac 
aporsowy, Kal TOV méAgov, sic “IraXiav iyayouev’ ed 
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ippoldvrwv th Teayparsia OuehSetv. "lowe yao on twee 
tmiinthoovel, Tw¢, TeToMpévor TOV mAsiotov Adyov w7rio 
tov kara AuBiny kat kar’ TPnotav rérwv, ovre weol Tov Kad 
“HoakAkiove oThAacg oTdmaroc oveey émt mAgiov sionKaper, 
oUuTE TEDL TIC tEw SaXdrrne, Kal Tov év Tabry oupPavovTwy 
wydrwv' over pov wept TOV Boerravicwv viowy, Kal 
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rie TOU KaTTITépOV KaTaoKEVIG, ETL Of TWY apyupElwY Kal 
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yousetwy tov Kara tiv ‘IBnolav, vTip wy ot avyypadéic, 
aupia[snrovvrec TO0C adAfhAoue, Tov mAsiorov dvariSevrat 


Abyov. 








T. CARUS LUCRETIUS. 
(BORN 97 B.C.; COMMITTED SUICIDE 55 B.C.) 


Lib. vr. 1. 1070—1111. 

ViticeEnt latices in aquai fontibus audent 
Misceri, cum pix nequeat gravis, et leve olivum: 
Purpureusque colos conchyli mergitur una 
Corpore cum lane, dirimi qui non queat usquam : 
Non si Neptuni fluctu renovare operam des: 
Non, mare si totum velit eluere omnibus undis. 
Denique res auro argentum concopulat una, 
/Erique es plumbo fit uti jungatur ab albo. 
Cetera jam quam multa licet reperire ? Quid ergo ? 
Nec tibi tam longis opus est ambagibus usquam, 
Nec me tam multam hic operam consumere par est : 
Sed breviter paucis restat comprendere multa. 

Quorum ita texture ceciderunt mutua contra, 
Ut cava conveniant plenis hee illius, illa 
Hujusque ; inter se junctura horum optima constat. 
Est etiam, quasi ut annellis hamisque plicata 
Inter se queedam possint coplata teneri: 
Quod magis in lapide hoc fieri ferroque videtur. 

Nunc, ratio que sit morbis, aut unde repente 
Mortiferam possit cladem conflare coorta 
Morbida vis hominum generi, pecudumque catervis, 
Expediam. Primum multarum semina rerum 
Esse supra docui, que sint vitalia nobis : 
Et contra, que sint morbo mortique, necesse est 
Multa volare; ea cum casu sunt forte coorta, 
Et perturbarunt ccelum, fit morbidus aér. 
Atque ea vis omnis morborum, pestilitasque, 
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Aut extrinsecus, ut nubes nebuleeque superne 
Per ccelum veniunt, aut ipsa seepe coorta 

De terra surgunt, ubi putrorem humida nacta est, 
Intempestivis pluviisque, et solibus icta. 

Nonne vides etiam, cceli novitate et aquarum 
Tentari, procul a patria quicunque domoque 
Adveniunt ? ideo quia longe discrepat aer. 

Nam quid Britannum ccelum differre putamus, 
Et quod in Adkgypto est, qua mundi claudicat axis ? 
Quidve quod in Ponto est differre a Gadibus, atque 
Usque ad nigra virum, percoctaque secla calore. 
Quee cum quatuor inter se diversa videmus, 
Quatuor a ventis et cceli partibus esse, 

Tum color et facies hominum distare videntur 
Largiter, et morbi generatim secla tenere. 


MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO. 


(BORN 106 B.C.; PUT TO DEATH 43 B.C.) 


Epist. ad Quintum Fratrem, Lib. 11. Ep. x11. 
[B. c. 55.] 


Der Cesare fugerat me ad te scribere. Ad quem ego 
rescripsi, nihil esse, quod posthac arce nostre fiducia 
conturbaret: lusique in eo genere et familiariter, et cum 
dignitate. Amor autem ejus erga nos perfertur omnium 
nuntiis singularis. 


Ib. Ep. xva., ad eund. 

A.d.1v. Non. Jun., quo die Romam veni, accepi tuas 
litteras, datas Placentie: deinde alteras postridie, datas 
Laude Nonis, cum Cesaris litteris, refertis omni officio, 
diligentia, suavitate. Sunt ista quidem magna, vel potius 
maxima. Habent enim vim magnam ad gloriam et ad 
summam dignitatem. Sed mihi crede, quem nosti, quod in 
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istis rebus ego plurimi estimo, id jam habeo: te scilicet 
primum tam inservientem communi dignitati: deinde Ce- 
saris tantum in me amorem: quem omnibus his honoribus, 
quos me a se exspectare vult, antepono. Litteree vero ejus 
una date cum tuis, quarum initium est, quam suavis ei tuus 
adventus fuerit, et recordatio veteris amoris; deinde, se 
effecturum, ut ego in medio dolore ac desiderio tui, te, quum 
a me abesses, potissimum secum esse leetarer : incredibiliter 
delectarunt. Quare facis tu quidem fraterne, quod me hor- 
taris, sed mehercule currentem nunc quidem, ut omnia mea 
studia in istum unum conferam. Ego vero ardenti quidem 
studio hoc fortasse efficiam, quod spe viatoribus, quum pro- 
perant, evenit: ut, si serius, quam voluerunt, forte surrexe- 
rint; properando, etiam citius, quam si de multa nocte 
vigilassent, perveniant, quo velint : sic ego, quoniam in isto 
homine colendo tam indormivi diu, te mehercule spe exci- 
tante, cursu corrigam tarditatem, tum equis, tum vero 
(quoniam scribis poema ab eo nostrum probari) quadrigis 
poeticis. Modo mihi date Britanniam, quam pingam colori- 
bus tuis, penicillo meo. Sed quid ago? quod mihi tempus, 
Rome presertim, ut iste me rogat, manenti, vacuum osten- 
ditur? Sed videro. Fortasse enim (ut fit) vincet tuus 
amor omnes difficultates. Trebatium quod ad se mi- 
serim, persalse, et humaniter etiam gratiss mihi agit. 
Negat enim, in tanta multitudine eorum, qui una essent, 
quemquam fuisse, qui vadimonium concipere posset. M. 
Curtio tribunatum ab eo petivi (nam Domitius se derideri 
putasset, si esset a me rogatus: hoc enim est ejus quoti- 
dianum, se ne tribunum militum quidem facere: etiam in 
senatu lusit Appium collegam, propterea isse ad Cesarem, 
ut aliquem tribunatum auferret): sed in alterum annum. 
Id et Curtius ita volebat. Tu, quemadmodum te censes 
oportere esse in republica et in nostris inimicitiis; ita et 
esse, et fore, auricula infima scito molliorem. 
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Ep. xvr., ad eund. 


Venio nunc ad id, quod nescio an primum esse debuerit. 
O jucundas mihi tuas de Britannia litteras! Timebam 
Oceanum, timebam littus insule. Reliqua non equidem 
contemno, sed plus habent tamen spei, quam timoris, ma- 
gisque sum sollicitus exspectatione ea, quam metu. Te vero 
vmdveow scribendi egregiam habere video. Quos tu situs, 
quas naturas rerum et locorum, quos mores, quas gentes, 
quas pugnas, quem vero ipsum Imperatorem habes! Ego 
te libenter, ut rogas, quibus rebus vis, adjuvabo, et tibi 
versus, quos rogas, yAavk«’ sig "AShvag mittam. Sed heus 
tu, celari videor a te. Quomodonam, mi frater, de nostris 
versibus Cesar? nam primum librum se legisse scripsit 
ad me ante: et prima sic, ut neget, se ne Greca quidem 
meliora legisse. Reliqua ad quemdam locum paSupdrepa. 
Hoe enim utitur verbo. Dic mihi verum, num aut res 
eum, aut yapaxrhp non delectat? Nihil est, quod vereare. 
Ego enim ne pilo quidem minus me amabo. Hac de re 
piradrjiwe, et, ut soles, scribe fraterne. 





Lib. ur. Ep. 1, ad eund. 

De Britannicis rebus, cognovi ex tuis litteris, nihil esse, 
nec quod metuamus, nec quod gaudeamus. 

Poeéma ad Cesarem, quod composueram, incidi. Tibi 
quod rogas, quoniam ipsi fontes jam sitiunt, si quid habebo 
spatii, scribam. Venio ad tertiam. Balbum quod ais 
mature Romam bene comitatum esse venturum mecumque 
assidue usque ad Id. Maias futurum, id mihi pergratum 
perque jucundum erit. Quod me in eadem epistola, sicut 
seepe antea, cohortaris ad ambitionem et ad laborem; faciam 
equidem: sed quando vivemus? Quarta epistola mihi 
reddita est Id. Sept., quam a. d. tv. Id. Sext. ex Bri- 
tannia dederas. In ea nihil sane erat novi, preeter Erigonam: 
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quam si ab Oppio accepero, scribam ad te, quid sentiam: 
nec dubito, quin mihi placitura sit. 

Ex Britannia Cesar ad me Kal. Sept. dedit litteras : 
quas ego accepi a. d. rv. Kalend. Octobr. satis commodas 
de Britannicis rebus: quibus, ne admirer, quod a te nullas 
acceperim, scribit, se sine te fuisse, quum ad mare acces- 
serit. Ad eas ego ei litteras nihil rescripsi, ne gratulandi 
quidem caussa, propter ejus luctum. Te oro etiam atque 
etiam, mi frater, ut valeas. 





Epist. ad Atticum,—Lib, 1v. Ep. xvit. 

Ab Quinto fratre et a Cesare accepi a. d. rx. Kalend. 
Novemb. litteras, confecta Britannia, obsidibus acceptis, 
nulla preeda, imperata tamen pecunia, datas a littoribus 
Britannia, proximo a. d. v1. Kalend. Octob. Exercitum 
Britannia reportabant. Q. Pilius erat jam ad Cesarem 
profectus. 


Epist. ad Diversos.—Lib. vu. Ep. v. Czsari Imper. 

Mitto igitur ad te Trebatium, atque ita mitto, ut initio 
mea sponte, post autem invitatu tuo mittendum duxerim. 
Hune, mi Cesar, sic velim omni tua comitate complectare, 
ut omnia, quee per me possis adduci ut in meos conferre 
velis, in unam hune conferas; de quo tibi homine hee 
spondeo non illo vetere verbo meo, quod, cum ad te de Mi- 
lone scripsissem, jure lusisti: sed more Romano, quo modo 
homines non inepti loquuntur ; probiorem hominem, melio- 
rem virum, pudentiorem esse neminem. Accedit etiam, 
quod familiaritatem ducit in jure civili singulari memoria, 
summa scientia. Huic ego neque tribunatum, neque pre- 
fecturum, neque ullius beneficii certum nomen peto: bene- 
volentiam tuam et liberalitatem peto: neque impedio, quo 
minus, si tibi ita placuerit, etiam hisce eum ornes gloriole 
insignibus. totum denique hominem tibi ita trado de manu 
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(ut arunt) in manum tuam istam, et victoria et fide preestan- 
tem. Simus enim putidiusculi, quam per te vix licet: verum, 
ut video, licebit. Cura, ut valeas, et me, ut amas, ama. 





Ib. Ep. vi., ad Trebatium. 

Tu, qui ceteris cavere didicisti, in Britannia ne ab esse- 
dariis decipiaris, caveto: et, quando Medeam agere coepl, 
illud semper memento, “ Qui ipse sibi sapiens prodesse non 
quit, nequidquam sapit.’’ Cura ut valeas. 





Ep. vu, ad eund. 

Ego te commendare non desisto: sed, quid proficiam, 
ex te scire cupio. Spem maximam haheo in Balbo: ad 
quem de te diligentissime et sepissime scribo. Illud soleo 
mirari, non me toties accipere tuas litteras, quoties a Quinto 
mihi fratre afferantur. In Britannia nihil esse audio neque 
auri, neque argenti. Id si ita est, essedum aliquod suadeo 
capias, et ad nos quam primum recurras. Sin autem sine 
Britannia tamen assequi, quod volumus, possumus ; perfice, 
ut sis in familiaribus Cesaris. 


Ep. viir., ad eund. 

Scripsit ad me Cesar perhumaniter, nondum te sibi satis 
esse familiarem propter occupationes suas, sed certe fore: 
cui quidem ego rescripsi, quam mihi gratum esset futurum, 
si quam plurimum in te studi, officii, liberalitatis sue con- 
tulisset.... Ego vestras litteras Britannicas exspecto. Vale. 


Ep. x., ad eund. 

Legi tuas litteras: ex quibus intellexi, te Ceesari nostro 
valde jureconsultum videri. Est quod gaudeas, te in ista 
loca venisse, ubi aliquid sapere viderere. Quodsi in Britan- 
niam quoque profectus esses: profecto nemo in illa tanta 
insula peritior te fuisset. Verumtamen (rideamus, licet : sum 
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enim a te invitatus); subinvideo tibi, ultro te etiam arces- 
situm ab eo, ad quem ceteri, non propter superbiam ejus, 
sed propter occupationem, adspirare non possunt. Sed tu 
in ista epistola nihil mihi scripsisti de tuis rebus: que 
mehercule mihi non minori cure sunt, quam mez. Valde 
metuo, ne frigeas in hibernis. Quamobrem camino lucu- 
lento utendum censeo: idem Mucio et Manilio placebat: 
presertim qui sagis non abundares. Quamquam vos 
nunc istic satis calere audio. Quo quidem nuntio valde 
mehercule de te timueram. Sed tu in re militari multo es 
cautior, quam in advocationibus; qui neque in Oceano 
natare volueris, studiosissimus homo natandi, neque spec- 
tare essedarios, quem antea ne Andabata quidem defrau- 
dare poteramus, 


Ep. x1., ad eund. 
Mira persona induci potest Britannici jurisconsulti. 





Ep. xvir., ad eund. 
In Britanniam te profectum non esse gaudeo, quod et 
labore caruisti, et ego te de rebus illis non audiam. 





De Natura Deorum, 2. xxxtv. 


Quod si in Scythiam, aut in Britanniam, spheram 
aliquis tulerit hanc, quam nuper familiaris noster effecit 
Posidonius, cujus singul conversiones idem efficiunt in sole, 
et in luna, et in quinque stellis errantibus, quod efficitur in 
ceelo singulis diebus et noctibus: quis in illa barbarie 
dubitet, quin ea sphera sit perfecta ratione ? 





Ib. 3. x. 
Quid ? Astusmaritimi, vel Hispanienses, vel Britannici, 


eorumque certis temporibus vel accessus, vel recessus, sine 
deo fieri nonne possunt ? 


eee 


CAIUS JULIUS CAESAR. 
(BORN 99 B.C.; PUT TO DEATH 44 B.C.) 





De Bello Gallico, Lib. 11. c. 4. 


Quum ab legatis Rhemorum quereret, que civitates, 
quanteeque in armis essent, et quid in bello possent, sic repe- 
riebat : plerosque Belgas esse ortos a Germanis, Rhenumque 
antiquitus transductos, propter loci fertilitatem ibi conse- 
disse, Gallosque, qui ea loca incolerent, expulisse ; solosque 
esse, qui patrum nostrorum memoria, omni Gallia vexata, 
Teutonos, Cimbrosque intra fines suos ingredi prohibuerint. 
(Qua ex re fieri, uti earum rerum memoria magnam sibi 
auctoritatem, magnosque spiritus in re militari sumerent. 
De numero eorum, omnia se habere explorata Rhemi di- 
cebant ; propterea quod propinquitatibus affinitatibusque 
conjuncti, quantam quisque multitudinem in communi 
Belgarum concilio ad id bellum pollicitus sit, cognoverint. 
Plurimum inter eos Bellovacos, et virtute, et auctoritate, et 
hominum numero valere: hos posse conficere armata millia 
centum ; pollicitos ex eo numero electa millia Lx., totiusque 
belli imperium sibi postulare. Suessones suos esse fini- 
timos : latissimos, feracissimosque agros possidere. Apud 
eos fuisse regem nostra etiam memoria Divitiacum, totius 
Galliz potentissimum ; qui quum magne partis harum re- 
gionum, tum etiam Britanniz, imperium obtinuerit. 


c. 14. 


Pro his Divitiacus (nam post discessum Belgarum, di- 
missis AZduorum copiis, ad eum reverterat) facit verba : 
“ Bellovacos omni tempore in fide atque amicitia civitatis 
“ /Eduz fuisse: impulsos a suis principibus, qui dicerent 
“ JEduos a Cesare in servitutem redactos, omnes indigni- 
“tates contumeliasque perferre, et ab AZduis defecisse, et 
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“ populo R. bellum intulisse. Qui hujus consili principes 
“ fuissent, quod intelligerent quantam calamitatem civitati 
“ intulissent, in Britanniam profugisse.” 





Lib. 111. c. 7-9. 


7. His rebus gestis, quum omnibus de caussis Caesar paca- 
tam Galliam existimaret,superatis Belgis,expulsis Germanis, 
victis in Alpibus Sedunis, atque ita inita hieme m Hlyrieum 
profectus esset, quod eas quoque nationes adire, et regiones 
cognoscere volebat, subitum bellum in Gallia coortum est. 
Kjus belli hee fuit caussa. P. Crassus adolescens cum 
legione vi. proximus mare Oceanum in Andibus hiemabat. 
Is, quod in his locis inopia frumenti erat, preefectos tribu- 
nosque militum complures in finitimas civitates, frumenti 
commeatusque petendi caussa, dimisit : quo in numero erat 
T. Terrasidius missus in Eusubios; M. Trebius Gallus, m 
Curiosolitas ; Q. Velanius cum T. Silio, in Venetos. 

8. Hujus civitatis est longe amplissima auctoritas omnis 
ore maritime regionum earum; quod et naves habent 
Veneti plurimas, quibus in Britanniam navigare consue- 
verunt, et scientia atque usu nauticarum rerum ceteros 
antecedunt ; et in magno impetu maris, atque aperto, paucis 
portubus interjectis, quos tenent ipsi, omnes fere, qui eodem 
mari uti consueverunt, habent vectigales. Ab lis fuit initium 
retinendi Sil atque Velanii, quod per eos suos se obsides, 
quos Crasso dedissent, recuperaturos existimabant. Horum 
auctoritate finitimi adducti, (ut sunt Gallorum subita et 
repentina consilia) eadem de caussa Trebium Terrasidiumque 
retinent : et celeriter missis legatis, per suos principes inter 
se conjurant, nihil, nisi communi consilio, acturos, eun- 
demque omnis fortune exitum esse laturos ; reliquasque 
civitates sollicitant, ut in ea libertate, quam a majoribus 
acceperant, permanere, quam Romanorum servitutem per- 
ferre, mallent. Omni ora maritima celeriter ad suam sen- 
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tentiam perducta, communem legationem ad P. Crassum 
mittunt : Si velit suos recipere, obsides sibi remittat. 

9. Quibus de rebus Cesar a Crasso certior factus, quod 
ipse aberat longius: naves interim longas dificari in 
flumine Ligeri, quod influit Oceanum, remiges ex Provincia 
institui, nautas gubernatoresque comparari jubet. His 
rebus celeriter administratis, ipse, quum primum per anni 
tempus potuit, ad exercitum contendit. Veneti reliqueeque 
item civitates, cognito Cesaris adventu, simul quod, quan- 
tum in se facinus admisissent, intelligebant, legatos, quod 
nomen apud omnes nationes sanctum inviolatumque semper 
fuisset, retentos abs se ét in vincula conjectos : pro magni- 
tudine periculi bellum parare, et maxime ea que ad usum 
navium pertinerent providere instituunt, hoc majore spe 
quod multum natura loci confidebant : pedestria esse itinera 
concisa estuariis, navigationem impeditam propter insci- 
entiam locorum paucitatemque portuum, sciebant: neque 
nostros exercitus, propter frumenti nopiam, diutius apud se 
morari posse confidebant . . . . Ac jam ut omnia contra 
opinionem acciderent, tamen se plurimum navibus posse : 
Romanos neque ullam facultatem habere navium, neque 
eorum locorum, ubi bellum gesturi essent, vada, portus, 
insulas novisse : ac longe aliam esse navigationem in con- 
cluso mari, atque in vastissimo atque apertissimo Oceano, 
perspiciebant. His initis consilis, oppida muniunt, fru- 
menta ex agris in oppida comportant: naves in Venetiam, 
ubi Cesarem primum bellum gesturum constabat, quam- 
plurimas possunt, cogunt. Socios sibi ad id bellum Osis- 
mios, Lexobios, Nannetes, Ambiliatos, Morinos, Diablintes, 
Menapios adsciscunt. Auxilia ex Britannia, que contra. 


eas regiones posita est, accersunt. 


ec, 13: 


Namque ipsorum naves ad hune modum facta, armato- 
que erant: carine aliquanto planiores, quam nostvarum 
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navium, quo facilius vada ac decessum wstus excipere pos-— 
sent: prores admodum erecta, atque item puppes, ad mag- 
nitudinem fluctuum tempestatumque accommodate. Naves 
tote facte ex robore, ad quamvis vim et contumeliam per- 
ferendam; transtra ex pedalibus in latitudinem trabibus, 
confixa clavis ferreis, digiti pollicis crassitudine: anchore, 
pro funibus, ferreis catenis revincte: pelles pro velis, alu- 
teeque, tenuiter confecte; sive propter lini inopiam, atque 
ejus usus inscientiam, sive, quod est magis verisimile, quod 
tantas tempestates Oceani, tantosque impetus ventorum 
sustineri, ac tanta onera navium regi velis, non satis com- 
mode posse arbitrabantur. Cum his navibus nostre classi 
ejusmodi congressus erat, ut una celeritate et pulsu remorum 
prestaret ; reliqua pro loci natura, pro vi tempestatum, 
illis essent aptiora et accommodatiora: neque enim his nos- 
tre rostro nocere poterant, (tanta in his erat firmitudo) 
neque propter altitudinem facile telum adjiciebatur: et 
eadem de caussa minus incommode scopulis continebantur. 
Accedebat, ut quum szevire ventus coepisset, et se vento de- 
dissent ; et tempestatum ferrent facilius, et in vadis con- 
sisterent tutius, et, ab estu derelicte, nihil saxa et cautes 
timerent: quarum rerum omnium nostris navibus casus 
erant extimescendi. 





c. 16. 

Quo prelio bellum Venetorum, totiusque ore maritime, 
confectum est. Nam quum omnis juventus, omnes etiam 
gravioris etatis, in quibus aliquid consilii aut dignitatis fuit, 
eo convenerant ; tum navium quod ubique fuerat, unum in 
locum coégerant: quibus amissis, reliqui neque quo se 
reciperant, neque quemadmodum oppida defenderent, habe- 
bant. Itaque se suaque omnia Cesari dediderunt; in quos 
eo gravius Cesar vindicandum statuit, quo diligentius in 
reliquum tempus a barbaris jus legatorum conservaretur. 


Itaque, omni senatu necato, reliquos sub corona vendidit. 
aaa ca 


(55 B. C.) 
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Lib. Iv. c. 20—38. 


20. Exigua parte estatis reliqua, Cesar, etsi in his locis, 
quod omnis Gallia ad septemtrionem vergit, mature sunt 
hiemes, tamen in Britanniam proficisci contendit ; quod 
omnibus fere Gallicis bellis, hostibus nostris inde submi- 
nistrata auxilia intelligebat: et, si tempus anni ad bellum 
gerendum deficeret, tamen magno sibi usui fore arbitra- 
batur, si modo insulam adisset ; genus hominum perspex- 
isset; loca, portus, aditus cognovisset: que omnia fere 
Gallis erant incognita. Neque enim temere, preter merca- 
tores, illo adit quisquam ; neque lis ipsis quidquam, preeter 
oram maritimam, atque eas regiones que sunt contra 
Galliam, notum est. Itaque, convocatis ad se undique 
mercatoribus, neque quanta esset insulz magnitudo, neque 
que, aut quante nationes incolerent, neque quem usum 
belli haberent, aut quibus institutis uterentur, neque qui 
essent ad majorum navium multitudinem idonei portus, 
reperire poterat. 

21. Ad hec cognoscenda, prius quam periculum faceret, 
idoneum esse arbitratus, C. Volusenum cum navi longa 
premittit. Huic mandat ut, exploratis omnibus rebus, 
ad se quamprimum revertatur. Ipse cum omnibus copiis 
in Morinos proficiscitur, quod inde erat brevissimus in 
Britanniam trajectus. Huc naves undique ex finitimis 
regionibus, et, quam superiore estate ad Veneticum bellum 
fecerat classem, jubet convenire. Interim, consilio ejus 
cognito, et per mercatores perlato ad Britannos, a com- 
pluribus ejus insule civitatibus ad eum legati veniunt, 
qui polliceantur obsides dare, atque imperio populi Rom. 
obtemperare. Quibus auditis, liberaliter pollicitus, hor- 
tatusque ut in ea sententia permanerent, eos domum 
remisit : et cum his una Comium, quem ipse, Atrebatibus 
superatis, regem 1bi constituerat, cujus et virtutem et 
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consilium probabat, et quem sibi fidelem arbitrabatur, 
cujusque auctoritas in his regionibus magna habebatur, 
mittit: huic imperat, quas possit, adeat civitates, hor- 
teturque ut populi R. fidem sequantur, seque celeriter 
eo venturum nuntiet. Volusenus, perspectis regionibus, 
quantum ei facultatis dari potuit, qui navi egredi, ac se 
barbaris committere non auderet, v. die ad Cesarem rever- 
titur, queeque ibi perspexisset, renuntiat. 

22. Dum in his locis Cesar, navium parandarum caussa 
moratur, ex magna parte Morimorum ad eum legati ve- 
nerunt, qui se de superioris temporis consilio excusarent ; 
quod homines barbari, et nostree consuetudinis imperiti, 
bellum populo R. fecissent; seque ea quee imperasset fac- 
turos pollicerentur. Hoc sibi satis opportune Ceesar acci- 
disse arbitratus ; quod neque post tergum hostem relinquere 
volebat, neque belli gerendi, propter anni tempus, facul- 
tatem habebat ; neque has tantularum rerum occupationes 
sibi Britannie anteponendas judicabat: magnum his nu- 
merum obsidum imperat. Quibus adductis eos in fidem 
recepit. Navibus circiter Lxxx. onerariis coactis contrac- 
tisque, quod satis esse ad duas legiones transportandas 
existimabat; quidquid preterea navium longarum habebat, 
queestori, legatis, preefectisque distribuit: hue accedebant 
XVIII. Onerarie naves, que ex eo loco millibus passuum 
vill. vento tenebantur, quo minus in eundem portum 
pervenire possent: has equitibus distribuit, reliquum exer- 
citum Q. Titurio Sabino, et L. Aurunculeio Cotta, legatis, 
in Menapios, atque in eos pagos Morinorum, ab quibus ad 
ewm legati non venerant, deducendum dedit: P. Sulpitium 
Rufum legatum cum eo presidio, quod satis esse arbitra- 
batur, portum tenere jussit. 

23. His constitutis rebus, nactus idoneam ad navigandum 
tempestatem, tertia fere vigilia solvit, equitesque in ulte- 
riorem portum progredi, et naves conscendere, ac se sequi 
jussit; ab quibus cum paullo tardius esset administratum, 
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ipse hora diei circiter rv. cum primis navibus Britanniam 
attigit : atque ibi in omnibus collibus expositas hostium 
copias firmatas conspexit. Cujus loci hee erat natura : 
adeo montibus angustis mare continebatur, ut ex locis 
superioribus in littus telum adjici posset. Hunc ad egre- 
diendum nequaquam idoneum arbitratus locum, dum re- 
liquee naves eo convenirent, ad horam rx. in anchoris ex- 
spectavit. Interim legatis tribunisque militum convocatis, 
et que ex Voluseno cognovisset, et que fieri vellet, os- 
tendit: monuitque ut rei militaris ratio, maxime ut res ma- 
ritimee postularent (ut que celerem atque instabilem motum 
haberent), ad nutum et ad tempus omnes res ab lis admi- 
nistrarentur. His dimissis, et ventum, et estum uno tem- 
pore nactus secundum, dato signo, et sublatis anchoris, 
circiter millia passuum viil. ab eo loco progressus, aperto 
ac plano littore naves constituit. 

24, At barbari, consiio Romanorum cognito, preemisso 
equitatu, et essedariis, quo plerumque genere in preeliis uti 
consueverunt, reliquis copiis subsecuti, nostros navibus 
eeredi prohibebant. Erat ob has caussas summa difficultas, 
quod naves propter magnitudinem, nisi in alto constitui non 
poterant: militibus autem, ignotis locis, impeditis manibus, 
magno et gravi onere armorum pressis, simul et de na- 
vibus desiliendum, et fluctibus consistendum, et cum ho- 
stibus erat pugnandum ; quum illi aut ex arido, aut paul- 
lulum in aquam progressi, omnibus membris_ expediti, 
notissimis locis, tela audacter conjicerent, et equos insue- 
factos incitarent. Quibus rebus nostri perterriti, atque hujus 
omnino generis pugne imperiti, non omnes eadem ala- 
critate ac studio, quo in pedestribus uti preeliis consue- 
verant, utebantur. 

25. Quod ubi Cesar animadvertit, naves longas, quarum 
et species erat barbaris inusitatior, et motus ad usum expe- 
ditior, paullulum removeri ab onerariis navibus, et remis 
incitari, et ad latus apertum hostium constitui, atque inde 
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fundis, tormentis, sagittis, hostes propelli, ac submovert 
jussit: que res magno usui nostris fuit. Nam et navium 
figura, et remorum motu, et inusitato genere tormentorum, 
permoti barbari constiterunt, ac paullum modo pedem retule- 
runt. Ac, nostris militibus cunctantibus, maxime propter 
altitudinem maris, qui x. legionis aquilam ferebat, contes- 
tatus Deos, ut ea res legioni feliciter eveniret: “ Desilite, 
inquit, milites, nisi vultis aquilam hostibus prodere; ego 
certe meum Reip. atque Imperatori offictum prestitero.” 
Hoc quum magna voce dixisset, se ex navi projecit, atque in 
hostes aquilam ferre coepit. T um nostri cohortati inter se, 
ne tantum dedecus admitteretur, universi ex navi desilie- 
runt. Hos item alii ex proximis navibus quum conspex- 
issent, subsecuti, hostibus appropinquarunt. 

26. Pugnatum est ab utrisque acriter. Nostritamen, quod 
neque ordines servare, neque firmiter insistere, neque signa 
subsequi poterant, atque alius alia ex navi, quibuscumque 
signis occurreret, se aggregabat, magnopere perturbabantur. 
Hostes vero, notes omnibus vadis, ubi ex littore aliquos 
singulares ex navi egredientes conspexerant, incitatis equis, 
impeditos adoriebantur. Plures paucos circumsistebant : 
alii ab latere aperto in universos tela conjiciebant. Quod 
quum animadvertisset Cesar, scaphas longarum navium, 
item speculatoria navigia militibus compleri jussit ; et quos 
laborantes conspexerat, iis subsidia submittebat. Nostri 
simul atque in arido constiterunt, suis omnibus consecutis, 
in hostes impetum fecerunt, atque eos in fugam dederunt: 
neque longius prosequi potuerunt, quod equites cursum 
tenere, atque insulam capere non potuerant. Hoc unum 
ad pristinam fortunam Cesari defuit. 

27. Hostes preelio superati, simul atque se ex fuga recepe- 
runt, statim ad Cesarem legatos de pace miserunt; obsides 
daturos, queeque imperasset sese facturos polliciti sunt. 
Una cum his legatis Comius Atrebas venit, quem supra 
demonstraveram a Cesare in Britanniam premissum : 
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hune illi e navi egressum, quum ad eos Imperatoris mandata 
perferret, comprehenderant, atque in vincula conjecerant. 
Tune facto proclio remiserunt, et in petenda pace, ejus rei 
culpam in multitudinem contulerunt, et propter impruden- 
tiam, ut ignosceretur, petiverunt. Czesar questus, quod quum 
ultro in continentem legatis missis pacem a se petissent, 
bellum sine caussa intulisset, ignoscere imprudentie dixit, 
obsidesque imperavit : quorum illi partem statim dederunt; 
partem ex longinquioribus locis accersitam paucis diebus 
sese daturos dixerunt. Interea suos remigrare in agros 
jusserunt; principesque undique convenere, et se civitatesque 
suas Ceesari commendarunt. 

28. His rebus pace firmata, post diem Iv. quam est in 
Britanniam ventum, naves xvit., de quibus supra demon- 
stratum est, que equites sustulerant, ex superiore portu leni 
vento solverunt. Que quum appropinquarent Britannie, et 
ex castris viderentur, tanta tempestas subito coorta est, ut 
nulla earum cursum tenere posset, sed alize eodem unde erant 
profecte, referrentur; alice ad inferiorem partem insule, que 
est propius solis occasum, magno sui cum periculo dejiceren- 
tur. Que tamen, anchoris jactis, cum fluctibus complerentur, 
necessario adversa nocte in altum provecte, continentem 
petiverunt. 

29. Eadem nocte accidit, ut esset luna plena, que dies 
maritimos estus maximos in Oceano efficere consuevit: 
nostrisque id erat incognitum. Ita uno tempore et longas 
naves, quibus Cesar exercitum transportandum curaverat, 
quasque in aridum subduxerat, estus complebat: et onera- 
rias, que ad anchoras erant deligatee, tempestas afflictabat : 
neque ulla nostris facultas aut administrandi, aut auxiliandi 
dabatur. Compluribus navibus fractis, reliquee quum essent 
funibus, anchoris, reliquisque armamentis amissis, ad navi- 
eandum inutiles, magna, id quod necesse erat accidere, 
totius exercitus perturbatio facta est. Neque enim naves 
erant alia, quibus reportari possent, et omnia deerant que 
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ad reficiendas naves essent usui; et quod omnibus constabat 
hiemare in Gallia oportere, frumentum his in locis in hiemem 
provisum non erat. 

30. Quibus rebus cognitis, principes Britanniz, qui post 
preelium ad ea, que jusserat Ceesar, facienda convenerant, 
inter se collocuti; quum equites, et naves, et frumentum 
Romanis deesse intelligerent, et paucitatem militum ex 
castrorum exiguitate cognoscerent ; que hoc erant etiam 
angustiora, quod sine impedimentis Cesar legiones trans- 
portaverat ; optimum factu esse duxerunt, rebellione facta, 
frumento, commeatuque nostros prohibere, et rem in hie- 
mem producere: quod his superatis, aut reditu interclusis, 
neminem postea belli inferendi caussa in Britanniam trans- 
iturum confidebant. | 

31. Itaque rursus conjuratione facta, paullatim ex castris 
discedere, ac suos clam ex agris deducere cceperunt. At 
Cesar, etsi nondum eorum consilia cognoverat, tamen et 
ex eventu navium suarum, et ex eo quod obsides dare 
intermiserant, fore id quod accidit suspicabatur. Itaque 
ad omnes casus subsidia comparabat. Nam et frumentum 
ex agris in castra quotidie conferebat; et que gravissime 
afflict erant naves, earum materia atque ere ad reliquas 
reficiendas utebatur: et que ad eas res erant usui, ex con- 
tinenti comportari jubebat. Itaque quum id summo studio 
a militibus administraretur, x11. navibus amissis, reliquis ut 
navigari commode posset, effecit. 

32. Dum ea geruntur, legione, ex consuetudine, una 
frumentatum missa, que appellabatur vi1., neque ulla ad id 
tempus belli suspicione interposita, quum pars hominum in 
agris remaneret, pars etiam in castra ventitaret; ii qui pro 
portis castrorum in statione erant, Cesari renuntiaverunt, 
pulverem majorem, quam consuetudo ferret, in ea parte videri, 
quam in partem legio iter fecisset. Cesar, id quod erat, 
suspicatus, aliquid novi a barbaris initum consilii : cohortes, 
quee in stationibus erant, secum in eam partem proficisci, 
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duas in stationem succedere, reliquas armari, et confestim 
se subsequi jussit. Quum paullo longius a castris proces- 
sisset, suos ab hostibus premi, atque egré sustinere, et, 
conferta legione ex omnibus partibus tela conjici ani- 
madvertit. Nam quod omni ex reliquis partibus demesso 
frumento, una pars erat reliqua, suspicati hostes, hue nos- 
tros esse venturos, noctu in silvis delituerant. Tum dis- 
persos, depositis armis, in metendo occupatos subito adorti, 
paucis interfectis, reliquos incertis ordinibus perturbave- 
runt: simul equitatu atque essedis circumdederunt. 

33. Genus hoc est essedis pugnee: primo per omnes partes 
perequitant, et tela conjiciunt: atque ipso terrore equorum, 
et strepitu rotarum, ordines plerumque perturbant: et 
quum se inter equitum turmas insinuavere, ex essedis de- 
siliunt, et pedibus preeliantur. Aurigz interim paullum e 
preelio excedunt, atque ita se collocant, ut si ili a multi- 
tudine hostium premantur, expeditum ad suos receptum 
habeant. Ita mobilitatem equitum, stabilitatem peditum 
in preeliis preestant: ac tantum usu quotidiano et exercita- 
tione efficiunt, ut in declivi ac precipiti loco incitatos 
equos sustinere, et brevi moderari ac flectere, et per temo- 
nem percurrere, et in jugo insistere, et inde se im curros 
citissimé recipere, consueverint. 

34, Quibus rebus, perturbatis nostris novitate pugne, 
tempore opportunissimo Cesar auxilium tulit: namque ejus 
adventu hostes constiterunt, nostri ex timore se receperunt. 
Quo facto, ad lacessendum hostem, et committendum 
proelium, alienum esse tempus arbitratus, suo se loco con- 
tinuit, et, brevi tempore intermisso, in castra legiones 
reduxit. Dum hee geruntur, nostris omnibus occupatis, 
qui erant in agris reliqui, discesserunt. Secutee sunt conti- 
nuos dies complures tempestates, quee et nostros in castris 
continerent, et hostem a pugna prohiberent. Interim bar- 
bari nuntios in omnes partes demiserunt, paucitatemque 
nostrorum militum suis predicaverunt; et quanta prede 
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faciende, atque in perpetuum sui liberandi facultas daretur, 
si Romanos castris expulissent, demonstraverunt. His 
rebus celeriter magna multitudine peditatus equitusque 
coacta, ad castra venerunt. 

35. Cesar, etsi idem, quod superioribus diebus acciderat, 
fore videbat, ut si essent hostes pulsi, celeritate periculum 
effugerent ; tamen nactus equites circiter xxx., quos Co- 
mius Atrebas, de quo ante dictum est, secum transporta- 
verat, legiones in acie-pro castris constituit. Commisso 
preelio, diutius nostrorum militum impetum hostes ferre 
non potuerunt, ac terga verterunt: quos tanto spatio 
secuti, quantum cursu et viribus eflicere potuerunt, com- 
plures ex iis occiderunt: deinde omnibus longe lateque 
eedificiis incensis, se in castra receperunt. 

36. Eodem die legati ab hostibus missi ad Ceesarem de 
pace venerunt. His Caesar numerum obsidum, quem antea 
imperaverat, duplicavit, eosque in continentem adduci jussit : 
quod propinqua die equinoctii, infirmis navibus, hiemi 
navigationem subjiciendam non existimabat : ipse idoneam 
tempestatem nactus, paullo post mediam noctem naves 
solvit. Que omnes incolumes ad continentem pervene- 
runt: ex his onerariz 11. eosdem portus quos reliquee capere 
non potuerunt, sed paullo infra delate sunt. 

37. Quibus ex navibus, quum essent expositi milites cir- 
citer Ccc., atque in castra contenderent ; Morini, quos Cesar 
in Britanniam proficiscens pacatos reliquerat, spe prede 
adducti, primo non ita magno suorum numero circumste- 
terunt, ac, si sese interfici nollent, arma ponere jusserunt : 
quum illi orbe facto, sese defenderent, celeriter ad clamo- 
rem hominum circiter millia vi. convenerunt. Qua re nun- 
tiata, Cesar omnem ex castris equitatum suis auxilio misit. 
Interim nostri milites impetum hostium sustinuerunt, atque 
amplius horis tv. fortissime pugnaverunt, et paucis vulne- 
ribus acceptis, complures ex iis occiderunt. Postea vero 
quam equitatus noster in conspectum venit, hostes, abjectis 
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armis, terga verterunt, magnusque eorum numerus est 
occisus. 

38. Cesar postero die T. Labienum legatum cum iis 
legionibus, quas ex Britannia reduxerat, in Morinos, qui 
rebellionem fecerant, misit. Qui quum propter siccitates 
paludum, quo se reciperent, non haberent: quo perfugio 
superiore anno fuerant usi; omnes fere in potestatem 
Labieni venerunt. At Q. Titurius et L. Cotta legati, qui 
in Menapiorum fines legiones duxerant, omnibus eorum 
agris. vastatis, frumentis succisis, edificiisque incensis ; 
quod Menapii omnes se in densissimas silvas abdiderant, 
ad Cexsarem se receperunt. Cesar in Belgis omnium 
legionum hiberna constituit. Eo due omnino civitates ex 
Britannia obsides miserunt: relique neglexerunt. His 
rebus gestis, ex litteris Cesaris dierum xx. supplicatio a 


senatu decreta est. 


(54 B.C.) 
Lib, v. c. 1—23. 

1. Lucio Domitio, Ap. Claudio Coss., discedensab hibernis 
Cesar in Italiam, ut quotannis facere instituerat ; legatis 
imperat, quos legionibus preefecerat, uti quam plurimas 
possent hieme naves eedificandas, veteresque reficiendas 
curarent. Karum modum formamque demonstrat. Ad 
celeritatem onerandi subductionesque, paullo facit humi- 
hores, quam quibus in nostro mari uti consuevimus; atque 
id eo magis, quod propter crebras commutationes estuum, 
minus magnos ibi fluctus fieri cognoverat: Ad onera, et ad 
multitudinem jumentorum transportandam, paullo latiores, 
quam quibus in reliquis utimur maribus. Has omnes, 
actuarias imperat fieri: quam ad rem multum humilitas 
adjuvat. Ea, que sunt usui ad armandas naves, ex His- 
pania apportari jubet. Ipse, conventibus citerioris Galliz 
peractis; in L[llyricum proficiscitur; quod a Pirustis finiti- 
mam partem Provincie incursionibus vastari audiebat. Eo 
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quum venisset, civitatibus milites imperat; certumque in 
locum convenire jubet. 

2. Circiter Dc. ejus generis, cujus supra demonstravimus, 
naves, et longas xxvi1l. invenit constructas; neque multum 
abesse ab eo, quin paucis diebus deduci possent. Collau- 
datis militibus, atque iis, qui negotio prefuerant; quid fier 
velit, ostendit: Atque omnes ad portum Itium convenire 
jubet : quo ex portu commodissimum in Britanniam trans- 
jectum esse cognoverat, circiter millium passuum xxx. a 
continenti. Huic rei quod satis esse visum est militum, 
relinquit: Ipse cum legionibus expeditis 1v., et equitibus 
pcecc., in fines Trevirorum proficiscitur : quod hi neque ad 
concilia veniebant, neque imperio parebant; Germanosque 
transrhenanos sollicitare dicebantur. 

5. lis rebus constitutis, Cesar ad portum Itium cum 
legionibus pervenit. Ibi cognoscit xu. naves, que in Belgis 
facte erant, tempestate rejectas, cursum tenere non potuisse ; 
atque eodem, unde erant profectz, relatas: reliquas paratas 
ad navigandum, atque omnibus rebus instructas invenit. 
Eodem equitatus totius Galliz convenit, numero millium 
IV.; principesque ex omnibus civitatibus. Ex quibus per- 
paucos, quorum in se fidem perspexerat, relinquere in 
Gallia; reliquos, obsidum loco, secum ducere decreverat; 
quod, quum ipse abesset, motum Galliz verebatur. 

6. Eratuna cum ceteris Dumnorix Aduus, de quoanobis 
antea dictum est. Hunc secum ducere in primis constitu- 
erat; quod eum cupidum rerum novarum, cupidum imperii, 


magni animi, magne inter Gallos auctoritatis, cognoverat.. 


Accedebat huc, quod jam in concilio AXduorum Dumnorix 
dixerat, “Sibi a Cesare regnum civitatis deferri:’? Quod 


dictum /Edui graviter ferebant; neque recusandi, neque 


deprecandi causa, legatos ad Cesarem mittere audebant: 
Id factum ex suis hospitibus Cesar cognoverat. Ile primo 
omnibus precibus petere contendit, ut in Gallia relinque- 
retur; partim, quod insuetus navigandi, mare timeret; par- 
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tim, quod religionibus sese diceret impediri. Posteaquam 
id obstinate sibi negari vidit; omni spe impetrandi adempta; 
principes Galliz sollicitare, sevocare singulos, hortarique 
ceepit, ut in continenti remanerent; metu territare “ non 
siné causa fieri, ut Gallia omni nobilitate spoliaretur; id 
esse consilium Cresaris, ut quos in conspectu Gallic 
interficere vereretur, hos omnes in Britanniam_ trans- 
ductos necaret.’’ Fidem reliquis interponere; jusjuran- 
dum poscere; ut, quod esse ex usu Gallie intellexissent, 
communi consilio administrarent. Hee a compluribus 
ad Ceesarem deferebantur. 

7. Qua re cognita, Cesar; quod tantum civitati AAdue 
dignitatis tribuebat, coercendum atque deterrendum, qui- 
buscumque rebus posset, Dumnorigem statuebat; quod 
longius ejus amentiam progredi videbat, prospiciendum ne 
quid sibi ac Reipubl. nocere posset. Itaque dies circiter 
xxv. in eo loco commoratus, quod Corus ventus naviga- 
tionem impediebat, qui magnam partem omnis temporis 
in his locis flare consuevit; dabat operam ut Dumnorigem 
in officio contineret; nihilo tamen secius, omnia ejus 
consilia cognosceret. ‘Tandem idoneam tempestatem nactus, 
milites equitesque conscendere in naves jubet. Atque 
impeditis omnium animis, Dumnorix, cum equitibus 
7Eduorum, a castris, insciente Cesare, domum discedere 
ccepit. Qua re nunciata; Cesare, intermissa profectione, 
atque omnibus rebus postpositis, magnam partem equitatus 
ad eum insequendem mitti, retrahique, imperat. Si vim 
faciat, neque pareat; interfici jubet: Nihil hunc, se absente, 
pro sano facturum arbitratus, qui presentis imperium 
neglexisset. [lle autem revocatus, resistere, ac se manu 
defendere, suorumque fidem implorare ccepit; seepe clami- 
tans, “ Liberum se, liberaeque civitatis esse.” li, ut erat 
imperatum,. circumsistunt, hominemque interficiunt: At 
AEdui equites ad Cesarem omnes revertuntur. 

8. His rebus gestis, Labieno in continente cum Tt. legio- 
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nibus, et equitum millibus 1. relicto, ut portus tueretur, et 
rei frumentariz provideret, queque in Gallia gererentur, 
cognosceret, et consilium pro tempore et pro re caperet : 
ipse cum legionibus v., et pari numero equitum, quem in 
continente reliquerat, ad solis occasum naves solvit, et leni 
Africo profectus, media circiter nocte vento intermisso, 
cursum non tenuit: et longius delatus zstu, orta luce, sub 
sinistra Britanniam relictam conspexit. ‘Tum rursus estus 
commutationem secutus, remis contendit, ut eam partem 
insule caperet, qua optimum esse egressum superiore 
estate cognoverat. Qua in re admodum fuit militum 
virtus laudanda, qui vectoriis gravibusque navigiis, non 
intermisso remigandi labore, longarum navium cursum 
adequaverunt. Accessum est ad Britanniam omnibus 
navibus meridiano fere tempore: neque in eo loco hostis 
est visus. Sed ut postea Cesar ex captivis comperit, quum 
magne manus eo convenissent, multitudine navium.per- 
territe, que cum annotinis privatisque quas sul quisque 
commodi causa fecerat, amplius pccc. una erant vise, 
timore et a littore discesserant, ac se in superiora loca abdi- 
derant. 

9. Cesar exposito exercitu, ac loco castris idoneo capto, 
ubi ex captivis cognovit, quo in loco hostium copie 
consedissent, cohortibus x. ad mare relictis, et equitibus 
ccc., qui preesidio navibus essent, de 111. vigilia ad hostes 
contendit, eo minus veritus navibus, quod in littore molli 
atque aperto deligatas ad anchoras relinquebat: et pre- 
sidio navibus Q. Atrium prefecit. Ipse noctu progressus 
millia passuum circiter x11., hostium copias conspicatus est. 
Illi equitatu atque essedis ad flumen progressi, ex loco 
superiore nostros prohibere, et proelium committere coepe- 
runt. Repulsi ab equitatu, se in silvas abdiderunt, locum 
nacti egregie et natura et opere munitum, quem domestici 
belli, ut videbatur, causa jam ante preeparaverant: nam 
crebris arboribus succisis omnes introitus erant preeclusi. 
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Ipsi ex silvis rari propugnabant, nostrosque intra muni- 
tiones ingredi prohibebant. At milites legionis v11., tes- 
tudine facta, et aggere ad munitiones adjecto, locum 
ceperunt, eosque ex silvis expulerunt, paucis vulneribus 
acceptis. Sed eos fugientes longius Cesar persequi vetuit, 
et quod loci naturam ignorabat, et quod magna parte die 
consumpta, munitioni castrorum tempus relinqui volebat. 

10. Postridie ejus diei mane, tripartito milites equitesque 
in expeditionem misit, ut eos, qui fugerant, persequerentur. 
lis aliquantum itineris progressis, quum jam extremi essent 
in prospectu, equites a Q. Atrio ad Casarem venerunt, qui 
nuntiarent, superiore nocte, maxima coorta tempestate, 
prope omnes naves afilictas, atque in littore ejectas esse, 
quod neque anchore funesque subsisterent, neque naute 
gubernatoresque vim tempestatis pati possent. Itaque 
ex eO concursu navium magnum esse incommodum ac- 
ceptum. 

11. His rebus cognitis, Cesar legiones equitatumque 
revocari atque itinere desistere jubet. Ipse ad naves rever- 
titur: eadem fere que ex nuntiis litterisque cognoverat, 
coram perspicit, sic ut amissis circiter x. navibus, relique 
tamen refici posse magno negotio viderentur. Itaque ex 
legionibus fabros deligit, et ex continenti alios accersiri 
jubet ; Labieno scribit, ut quam plurimas posset, iis legio- 
nibus que sunt apud eum, naves instituat. Ipse, etsi res 
erat multe opere ac laboris, tamen commodissimum esse 
statuit, omnes naves subduci, et cum castris una munitione 
conjungi. In his rebus circiter dies x. consumit, ne noc- 
turnis quidem temporibus ad laborem militum intermissis. 
Subductis navibus castrisque egregie munitis, easdem copias, 
quas ante, presidio navibus relinquit: ipse eodem, unde 
redierat, proficiscitur. Eo cum venisset, majores undique 
in eum locum copie Britannorum convenerant. Summa 
imperii bellique administrandi, communi consilio, permissa 
est Cassivellauno, cujus fines a maritimis civitatibus flumen 
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dividit, quod appellatur Tamesis, a mari circiter millia 
passuum Lxxx. Huic superiori tempore cum reliquis civi- 
tatibus continentia bella intercesserant ; sed nostro adventu 
permoti Britanni, hunc toti bello imperioque preefecerant. 

12. Britannie pars interior ab iis incolitur, quos natos 
in insula ipsa, memoria proditum dicunt: maritima pars ab 
lis, qui preedee ac belli inferendi causa, ex Belgio trans- 
ierant: qui omnes fere iis nominibus civitatum appellantur, 
quibus orti ex civitatibus eo pervenerunt, et bello illato ibi 
remanserunt, atque agros colere coeperunt. Hominum est 
infinita multitudo, creberrimaque eedificia fere Gallicis 
consimilia: pecoris magnus numerus: UTUNTUR RE, 
AUT NUMMO AUREO; AUT ANNULIS FERREIS AD CERTUM 
PONDUS EXAMINATIS PRO NUMMO. Nascitur ibi plumbum 
album in mediterraneis regionibus; in maritimis ferrum, 
sed ejus exigua est copia; ere utuntur importato. Ma- 
teria cujusque generis, ut in Gallia, est, preeter fagum atque 
abietem. Leporem et gallinam, et anserem gustare, fas 
non putant. Hec tamen alunt animi voluptatisque causa. 
Loca sunt temperatiora quam in Gallia, remissioribus 
frigoribus. 

13. Insula natura triquetra, cujus unum latus est contra 
Galliam : hujus lateris angulus, qui est ad Cantium, quo 
fere ex Gallia naves appelluntur, ad orientem solem, inferior 
ad meridiem spectat. Hoc latus tenet circiter millia 
passuum D.; alterum vergit ad Hispaniam, atque occidentem 
solem: qua ex parte est Hibernia, dimidio minor, ut exis- 
timatur, quam Britannia; sed pari spatio transmissus, 
atque ex Gallia est in Britanniam. In hoc medio cursu 
est insula que appellatur Mona. Complures preterea mi- 
nores objecte insulz existimantur, de quibus insulis non- 
nulli scripserunt, dies continuos xxx. sub bruma esse noc- 
tem. Nos nihil de eo percunctationibus reperiebamus, nisi 
certis ex aqua mensuris, breviores esse noctes, quam in 
continente, videbamus. Hujus est longitudo lateris, ut 
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fert illorum opinio, pec. millium passuum. Tertium est 
contra Septentrionem: cui parti nulla est objecta terra, sed 
ejus lateris angulus maxime ad Germaniam spectat. Huic 
millia passuum pcecc. in longitudinem esse existimatur. Ita 
omnis insula est in circuitu vicies centena millia passuum. 

14. Ex his omnibus longe sunt humanissimi qui Cantium 
incolunt: que regio est maritima omnis, neque multum a 
Gallica differunt consuetudine. Interiores plerique fru- 
menta non serunt, sed lacte et carne vivunt, pellibusque 
sunt vestiti. Omnes vero se Britanni vitro inficiunt, quod 
ceruleum efficit colorem: atque hoc horribiliore sunt in 
pugna adspectu: capilloque sunt promisso, atque omni 
parte corporis rasa, preter caput et labrum  superius. 
Uxores habent deni duodenique inter se communes, et 
maxime fratres cum fratribus, et parentes cum liberis. Sed 
si qui sunt ex his nati, eorum habentur liberi, a quibus pri- 
mum virgines queeque ductz sunt. 

15. Equites hostium essedariique acriter prceelio cum 
equitatu nostro in itinere conflixerunt, ita tamen, ut nostri 
omnibus partibus superiores fuerint, atque eos in silvas col- 
lesque compulerint. Sed, compluribus interfectis, cupidius 
insecuti, nonnullus ex suis amiserunt. At illi, intermisso spa- 
tio, imprudentibus nostris atque occupatis in munitione cas- 
trorum, subito se ex silvis ejecerunt ; impetuque in eos facto, 
qui erant in statione pro castris collocati, acriter pugnave- 
runt: duabusque missis subsidio cohortibus a Cesare, atque 
his primis legionum duarum, quum he, intermisso perexiguo 
loci spatio inter se, constitissent; novo genere pugne per- 
territis nostris, per medios audacissime proruperunt, seque 
inde incolumes receperunt. Eo die Q. Liberius Durus 
tribunus mil. interficitur: ili, pluribus immissis cohortibus, 
repelluntur. 

16. Toto hoc in genere pugne, quum sub oculis omnium 
ac pro castris dimicaretur, intellectum est, nostros propter 
eravitatem armorum, quod neque insequi cedentes possent, 
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neque ab signis discedere auderent, minus aptos esse ad 
hujus generis hostem: equites autem magno cum periculo 
dimicare, propterea quod illi etiam consulto plerumque 
cederent, et quum paullulum ab legionibus nostros remo- 
yissent, ex essedis desilirent, et pedibus dispari proelio con- 
tenderent. Equestris autem prcelii ratio, et cedentibus et 
insequentibus, par atque idem periculum inferebat. Acce- 
debat huc, ut nunquam conferti, sed rari, magnisque inter- 
vallis proeliarentur, stationesque dispositas haberent, atque 
alios alii deinceps exciperent, integrique et recentes defati- 
gatis succederent. 

17, Postero die procul a castris hostes in collibus consti- 
terunt, rarique se ostendere, et lentius quam pridie nostros 
equites proelio lacessere coeperunt. Sed meridie, quum Cesar 
pabulandi caussa 11. legiones atque omnem equitatem cum 
C. Trebonio legato misisset, repente ex omnibus partibus 
ad pabulatores advolaverunt, sic uti ab signis legionibusque 
non absisterent. Nostri acriter in eos impetu facto, repule- 
runt neque finem insequendi fecerunt, quoad subsidio 
confisi equites, quum post se legiones viderent, preecipites 
hostes egerunt ; magnoque eorum numero interfecto neque 
sui colligendi, neque consistendi, aut ex essedis desiliendi 
facultatem dederunt. Ex hac fuga protinus, que undique 
convenerant, auxilia discesserunt: neque post id tempus 
unquam summis nobiscum copiis hostes contenderunt. 

18. Cesar, cognito consilio eorum, ad flumen Tamesin 
in fines Cassivellauni exercitum duxit: quod flumen uno 
omnino loco pedibus, atque hoc egre, transiri potest. Eo 
quum venisset, animadvertit ad alteram fluminis ripam 
magnas esse copias hostium instructas. Ripa autem erat 
acutis sudibus preefixis munita: ejusdemque generis sub 
aqua defixe: sudes flumine tegebantur. lis rebus cognitis 
a captivis perfugisque, Cxsar, premisso equitatu, confestim 
legiones subsequi jussit. Sed ea celeritate atque impetu 
milites ierunt, quum capite solo ex aqua extarent, ut hostes 
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impetum legionum atque equitum sustinere non possent, 
ripasque demitterent, ac se fugae mandarent. 

19. Cassivellaunus, ut supra demonstravimus, omni spe 
deposita contentionis, dimissis amplioribus copiis, millibus 
circiter Iv. essedariorum relictis, itinera nostra servabat, 
paullulumque ex via excedebat, locisque impeditis atque 
silvestribus sese occultabat, atque iis regionibus, quibus nos 
iter facturos cognoverat, pecora atque homines ex agris in 
silvas compellebat: et quum equitatus noster liberius, va- 
standi preedandique caussa, se in agros effunderet, omnibus 
viis notis semitisque essedarios ex silvis emittebat, et magno 
cum periculo nostrorum equitum, cum tis confligebat; atque 
hoe metu latius vagari prohibebat. Relinquebatur, ut 
neque longius ab agmine legionum discedi Cesar pateretur; 
et tantum in agris vastandis, incendiisque faciendis, hostibus 
noceretur, quantum labore atque itinere legionarii milites 
efficere poterant. 

20. Interim Trinobantes, prope firmissima earum regio- 
num civitas, ex qua Mandubratius adolescens, Cesaris fidem 
secutus, ad eum in continentem Galliam venerat, (cujus 
pater Immanuentius in ea civitate regnum obtinuerat, in- 
terfectusque erat a Cassivellauno, ipse fuga mortem vita- 
verat) legatos ad Cesarem mittunt, pollicenturque sese ei 
dedituros et imperata facturos: petunt, ut Mandubratium 
ab injuria Cassivellauni defendat, atque in civitatem mittat, 
qui presit, imperiumque obtineat. His Cesar imperat ob- 
sides xu., frumentumque exercitui; Mandubratiumque ad 
eos mittit. Ill imperata celeriter fecerunt: obsides ad 
numerum, frumentumque miserunt. 

21. Trinobantibus defensis, atque ab omni militum injuria 
prohibitis, Cenimagni, Segontiaci, Ancalites, Bibroci, Cassi, 
legationibus missis, sese Cesari dediderunt. Ab his cog- 
noscit, non longe ex loco oppidum Cassivellauni abesse, 
silvis paludibusque munitum, quo satis magnus hominum 
pecorisque numerus convenerit. Oppidum autem Britanni 
vocant, quum silvas impeditas vallo atque fossa munierunt, 
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quo, incursionis hostium vitande caussa, convenire con- 
sueverunt. Eo proficiscitur cum legionibus: locum reperit 
egregie natura atque opere munitum: tamen hune duabus 
ex partibus oppugnare contendit. Hostes paullisper morati 
militum nostrorum impetum non tulerunt, seseque ex alia 
parte oppidi ejecerunt. Magnus ibi numerus pecoris reper- 
tus, multique in fuga sunt comprehensi atque interfecti. 

22. Dum hec in his locis geruntur, Cassivellaunus ad 
Cantium, quod esse ad mare supra demonstravimus, quibus 
regionibus Iv. reges preerant, Cingetorix, Carvilius, Taxi- 
magulus, Segonax, nuntios mittit; atque his imperat, ut, 
coactis omnibus copiis, castra navalia de improviso ado- 
riantur, atque oppugnent. Hi quum ad castra venissent 
nostri, eruptione facta, multis eorum interfectis, capto etiam 
nobili duce Cingetorige, suos incolumes reduxerunt. Cas- 
sivellaunus, hoc preelio nuntiato, tot detrimentis acceptis, 
vastatis finibus, maxime etiam permotus defectione civita- 
tum, legatos per Atrebatem Comium de deditione ad Cesa- 
rem mittit. Cesar, quum statuisset hiemem in continente 
propter repentinos Gallie motus agere, neque multum 
wstatis superesset, atque id facile extrahi posse intelligeret, 
obsides imperat: et quid in annos singulos vectigalis populo 
R. Britannia penderet, constituit. Interdicit atque imperat 
Cassivellauno, ne Mandubratio, neu Trinobantibus noceat. 

23. Obsidibus acceptis exercitum reducit ad mare, naves 
invenit refectas. His deductis, quod et captivorum magnum 
numerum habebat, et nonnulle tempestate deperierant naves, 
duobus commeatibus exercitum reportare constituit. Ac 
sic accidit, ut ex tanto navium numero, tot navigationibus, 
neque hoc neque superiore anno ulla omnino navis, que 
milites portaret, desideraretur: at ex iis, que imanes ex 
continente ad eum remitterentur, et prioris commeatus ex- 
positis militibus, et quas postea Labienus faciendas curaverat 
numero LX., perpauce locum caperent, reliquee fere omnes 
rejicerentur. Quas cum aliquandiu Cesar frustra expec- 
tasset, ne anni tempore navigatione excluderetur, quod 
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wquinoctium suberat, necessario angustius milites collo- 
cavit: ac summam tranquillitatem consecutus, secunda inita 
quum solvisset vigilia, prima luce terram attigit, omnesque 
incolumes naves perduxit. 


Lib. vi. c. 12, 13. 


In omni Gallia eorum hominum, qui aliquo sunt numero 
atque honore, genera sunt duo. Nam plebs pene servorum 
habetur loco, que per se nihil audet, et nulli adhibetur 
concilio. Plerique quum aut ere alieno, aut magnitudine 
tributorum, aut injuria potentiorum premuntur, sese in ser- 
vitutem dicant nobilibus. In hos eadem omnia sunt jura, 
que dominis in servos. Sed de his duobus generibus, 
alterum est Druidum, alterum Equitum. 

Illi rebus divinis intersunt, sacrificia publica ac privata 
procurant, religiones interpretantur. Ad hos magnus ado- 
lescentium numerus discipline causa concurrit, magnoque 
iisuntapud eoshonore. Nam fere de omnibus controversiis 
publicis privatisque constituunt: et si quod est admissum 
facinus, si cedes facta, si de hereditate, de finibus contro- 
versia est, iidem decernunt; preemia poenasque constituunt. 
Si quis aut privatus aut publicus eorum decreto non steterit, 
sacrificiis interdicunt. Hec pcena apud eos est gravissima. 
Quibus ita est interdictum, ii numero impiorum ac scelera- 
torum habentur : iis omnes decedunt, aditum eorum sermo- 
nemque defugiunt, ne quid ex contagione incommodi acci- 
pliant : neque iis petentibus jus redditur, neque honos ullus 
communicatur. His autem omnibus Druidibus preest unus, 
qui summam inter eos habet auctoritatem. Hoc mortuo, si 
quis ex reliquis excellit dignitate, succedit. At sisunt plures 
pares, suffragio Druidum adlegitur : nonnunquam etiam de 
principatu armis contendunt. Ii certo anni tempore in fini- 
bus Carnutum, que regio totius Galli media habetur, 
considunt in loco consecrato. Huc omnes undique qui 
controversias habent, conveniunt, eorumque jucicus decre- 
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tisque parent. Disciplina in Britannia reperta, atque inde in 
Galliam translata esse existimatur. Et nunc qui diligentius 
eam rem cognoscere volunt, plerumque illo, discendi causa, 
proficiscuntur. 

Druides a bello abesse consueverunt, neque tributa una 
cum reliquis pendunt: militie vacationem, omniumque re- 
rum habent immunitatem. ‘Tantis excitati premiis, et sua 
sponte multi in disciplinam conveniunt, et a propinquis 
parentibusque mittuntur. Magnum ibi numerum versuum 
ediscere dicuntur. Itaque nonnulli annos vicenos in disci- 
plina permanent: neque fas esse existimant ea litteris man- 
dare, quum in reliquis fere publicis privatisque rationibus 
Grecis litteris utantur. Id mihi duabus de causis insti- 
tuisse videntur: quod neque in vulgus disciplinam efferri 
velint: neque eos qui discunt, litteris confisos, minus me- 
moriz studere. Quod fere plerisque accidit, ut preesidio 
litterarum, diligentiam in perdiscendo, ac memoriam remit- 
tant. In primis hoc volunt persuadere, non interire animas, 
sed ab aliis post mortem transire ad alios: atque hoc maxime 
ad virtutem excitari putant, metu mortis neglecto. Multa 
preterea de sideribus, atque eorum motu, de mundiac ter- 
rarum magnitudine, de rerum natura, de Deorum immorta- 
lium vi ac potestate disputant, et juventuti transdunt. 


Lib. vu. c. 75, 76. 

Dum hee ad Alesiam geruntur, Galli, concilio principum 
indicto, non omnes qui arma ferre possent, (ut censuit Ver- 
cingetorix) convocandos statuunt; sed certum numerum 
cuique civitati imperandum : ne tanta multitudine confusa, 
nec moderari, nec discerneresuos, nec frumentandi rationem 
habere possent. 

76. Hujus opera Comii, ita ut antea demonstravimus, 
fideli atque utili superioribus annis erat usus in Britannia 
Cesar: pro quibus meritis civitatem ejus immunem esse 
jusserat; jura legesque reddiderat; atque ipsi Morinos 
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attribuerat. Tanta tamen universe Galliz consensio fuit 
libertatis vindicande, et pristine: belli laudis recuperande, 
ut neque beneficiis, neque amicitie memoria moverentur, 
omnesque et animo et opibus in id bellum incumberent ; 
coactis equitum vir. millibus, et peditum circiter ccx.. 


De Bello Civili, Lib. 1. ¢. 54. 

Quum in his angustiis res esset; atque omnes vie ab 
Afranianis militibus equitibusque obsiderentur ; nec pontes 
perfici possent ; imperat militibus Cesar, ut naves faciant, 
cujus generis eum superioribus annis usus Britannize do- 
cuerat. Carine primum ac statumina ex levi materia 
fiebant: reliquum corpus navium, viminibus contextum, 
corlis integebatur. Has perfectas carris junctis devehit 
noctu millia passuum a castris xx11.; militesque his navibus 
flumen transportat continentemque ripe collem improviso 
occupat. 


M. T. CICERO. 


Epist. ad Atticum. Lib. 1v. Ep. 16. 
Brirannict belli exitus expectatur. Constat enim aditus 


insule esse munitos mirificis molibus. Etiam illud jam 
cognitum est, neque argenti scripulum esse ullum in ila 
insula, neque ullam spem prede, nisi ex mancipiis: ex qui- 
bus nullos puto te litteris, aut musicis eruditos expectare. 


CAIUS VALERIUS CATULLUS. 
(BORN 88 B.C.; DIED 46 B. C.) 


Carmen x1. vers. 1—16. Ad Furium et Aurelium. 
Furi et Aureli, comites Catulli, 
Sive in extremos penetrabit Indos, 
Litus ut longe resonante Eoa 
Tunditur unda ; 
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Sive in Hyrcanos, Arabesque molles, 
Seu Sacas, sagittiferosque Parthos, 
Sive qua septemgeminus colorat 
JEquora Nilus ; 
Sive trans altas gradietur Alpes, 
Cesaris visens monumenta magni, 
Gallicum Rhenum, horribilesque ulti- 
mosque Britannos : 
Omnia hec, queecunque feret voluntas 
Cceelitum, tentare simul parati, 
Pauca nuntiate mez puellee 
Non bona dicta. 


Carmen xx1x. In Cesarem. 
Quis hoc potest videre, quis potest pati, 

Nisi impudicus, et vorax, et aleo, 
Mamurram habere, quod Comata Gallia 
Habebat uncti, et ultima Britannia ? 
Cinede Romule, hee videbis et feres ? 
Es impudicus, et vorax, et aleo. 
Et ille nunc superbus et superfluens 
Perambulabit omnium cubilia, 
Ut albulus columbus aut Adoneus ? 
Cinede Romule, hee videbis et feres ? 
Es impudicus, et vorax, et aleo. 
Eone nomine, imperator unice, 
Fuisti in ultima occidentis insula, 
Ut ista vostra diffututa mentula 
Ducenties comesset aut trecenties ? 
Quid est aliud? Sinistra liberalitas 
Parum expatravit? an parum helluatus est ? 
Paterna prima lancinata sunt bona: 
Secunda preda Pontica: inde tertia 
Ibera, quam scit amnis aurifer Tagus. 
Hune, Gallie, timetis, et Britanniz ? 
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Quid hunc, malum, fovetis ? aut quid hic potest. 
Nisi uncta devorare patrimonia ? 

Eone nomine, imperator unice, 

Socer generque perdidistis omnia ? 


Carm. xLv. vers. 31, 32. 


Unam Septimius misellus Acmen 
Mavult, quam Syrias Britanniasque. 


ALBIUS TIBULLUS. 
(BORN 56 B. C.; DIED 20 A. D.) 


Lib. rv. Carm. 1. vers. 1—176. 

Tx, Messala, canam; quamquam me cognita virtus 
Terret, ut infirme valeant subsistere vires; 
Incipiam tamen; at meritas si carmina laudes 
Deficiant, humilis tantis sim conditor actis, 
Nec tua, preter te, chartis intexere quisquam 
Facta queat, dictis ut non majora supersint : 
Est nobis voluisse satis ; nec munera parva 
Ee Ne came Paar re P= va 

Nam seu diversi fremat inconstantia vulgi, 
Non alius sedare queat ; seu judicis ira 
Sit placanda, tuis poterit mitescere verbis. 

Jam te non alius belli tenet aptius artes : 
Qua deceat tutam castris preeducere fossam ; 
Qualiter adversos hosti defigere cervos ; 
Quemve locum ducto melius sit claudere vallo, 
Fontibus ut dulces erumpat terra liquores, 

Ut facilisque tuis aditus sit, et arduus hosti, 
Laudis et assiduo vigeat certamine miles. 


2 dl * * ° * > 
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Te duce non alias conversus terga domator 
Libera Romane subjecit colla catene. 

Nec tamen his contentus eris : majora peractis 
Instant, compertum est veracibus ut mihi signis. 


Quin hortante deo magnis insistere rebus 
Incipe; non iidem tibi sint aliisque triumphi. 
Non te vicino remorabitur obvia Marte 
Gallia, nec latis audax Hispania terris, 
Nec fera Thereo tellus obsessa colono, 
Nec qua vel Nilus, vel regia lympha Choaspes 
Profluit, aut rapidus, Cyri dementia, Gyndes 
Radit Arecteeos haud una per ostia campos, 
Nec qua regna vago Tomyris finivit Araxe, 
Impia nec sevis celebrans convivia mensis 
(Ultima vicinus Pheebo tenet arva) Padeus, 
Quaque Istrus Tanaisque Getas rigat atque Mosynos. 
Quid moror? Oceanus ponto qua continet orbem, 
Nulla tibi adversis regio sese offeret armis. 
Te manet invictus Romano Marte Britannus, 
Teque interjecto mundi pars altera sole. 
Nam circumfuso considit in aére tellus, 
Et quingue in partes toto disponitur orbe. 
Atque duee gelido vastantur frigore semper. 
Illic et densa tellus absconditur umbra, 
Et nulla incepto perlabitur unda liquore, 
Sed durata riget densam in glaciemque nivemque ; 
Quippe ubi non unquam Titan superingerit ortus. 
At media est Phcebi semper subjecta calori, 
Seu propior terris estivum fertur in orbem, 
Seu celer hibernas properat decurrere luces. 
Non ergo presso tellus exsurgit aratro, 
Nec frugem segetes preebent, nec pabula terre. 
Non illic colit arva deus Bacchusve Ceresve, 
Nulla nee exustas habitant animalia partes. 
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Fertilis hanc inter posita est, interque rigentes, 
Nostraque, et huic adversa solo pars altera nostro, 
Quas utrinque tenens similis vicinia cceli 
Temperat, alter et alterius vires necat aér. 

Hinc placidus nobis per tempora vertitur annus. 
Hinc et colla jugo didicit submittere taurus, 

Et lenta excelsos vitis conscendere ramos, 
Tondeturque seges maturos annua partus, 

Et ferro tellus, pontus confinditur ere. 

Quin etiam structis exsurgunt oppida muris. 
Ergo, ubi per claros ierint tua facta triumphos, 
Solus utroque idem diceris magnus in orbe. 


SEXTUS AURELIUS PROPERTIUS. 


(BORN 54 B.C.; DIED 14 B.C.) 


Lib. 11. Eleg. 1. vers. 85—87. 
Si te forte meo ducet via proxima busto, 
Esseda czlatis siste Britanna jugis, 
Taliaque inlacrimans mute jace verba faville : 
Hvic MISERO FATUM DURA PUELLA FUIT. 





Lib. 11. Eleg. x1v. vers. 25, 26. 
Nunc etiam infectos demens imitare Britannos, 
Ludis et externo tincta nitore caput. 





Lib. 1v. Eleg. 111. vers. 1—45. 
Hec Arethusa suo mittit mandata Lycote, 
Quum toties absis, si potes esse meus. 
Si qua tamen tibi lecturo pars oblita deerit, 
Hec erit e lacrimis facta litura meis. 

Aut si qua incerto fallet te litera tractu, 
Signa mew dextre jam morientis erunt. 
Te modo viderunt iteratos Bactraper ortus ; 
Te modo munito Sericus hostis equo ; 
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Hibernique Gete: pictoque Britannia curru ; 
Ustus et eo decolor Indus equo. 


At mihi quum noctes induxit Vesper amaras, 
Si qua relicta jacent, osculor arma tua. 
Tum queror, in toto non sidere pallia lecto, 
Lucis et auctores non dare carmen aves. 
Noctibus hibernis. castrensia pensa laboro, 
Et Tyria in radios vellera secta suos. 
Cogor et e tabula pictos ediscere mundos, 
Qualis et hee docti sit positura dei: 
Et disco, qua parte fluat vincendus Araxes, 
Quot sine aqua Parthus millia currat equus, 
Que tellus sit lenta gelu, que putris ab estu, 
Ventus in Italiam qui bene vela ferat. 
Assidet una soror, curis et pallida nutrix 
Dejerat hiberni temporis esse moras. 
Felix Hippolyte ! nuda tulit arma papilla, 
Et texit galea barbara molle caput. 
Romanis utinam patuissent castra puellis ! 
Essem militie sarcina fida tue. 


PUBLIUS VIRGILIUS MARO. 


(BORN 70 B.C.; DIED 19 B.C.) 


Bucolica, Eclog. i, vers. 65. 
Ar nos hinc alii sitientes ibimus Afros ; 
Pars Scythiam, et rapidum Crete veniemus Oaxen, 
Et penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos. 





Georgicon, lib. iii., ver. 22. 
5 3 ae Jam nunc solennes ducere pompas 
Ad delubra juvat, caesosque videre juvencos; 
Vel scena ut versis discedat frontibus, utque 
Purpurea intexti tollant aulea Britanni. 








QUINTUS HORATIUS. FLACCUS. 


(BORN 65 B.C.; DIED 8 A.D.) 





Epodon Lib., Ode vii. Ad Populum Romanum. 


Quo, quo scelesti ruitis? aut cur dexteris 
Aptantur enses conditi ? 

Parumne campis, atque Neptuno super 
Fusum est Latini sanguinis ? 

Non ut superbus invide Carthaginis 
Romanus arces ureret: 

Intactus aut Britannus ut descenderet 
Sacra catenatus via: 

Sed ut, secundum vota Parthorum, sua 
Urbs hec periret dextra. 


oe 


Carm. Lib. 1. Ode xxx. In Dianam et Apollinam, 


Vos Tempe totidem tollite laudibus, 
Natalemque, mares, Delon Apollinis 
Insignemque pharetra, 
Fraternaque humerum lyra. 


Hic bellum lacrimosum, hic miseram famem, 
Pestemque a populo, et principe Cesare, in 
Persas atque Britannos 
Vestra motus aget prece. 


Carm: Lib. 1. Ode xxxv. Ad Fortunam. 


O Diva, gratum que regis Antium, 
Presens vel imo tollere de gradu 
Mortale corpus, vel superbos 
‘Vertere funeribus trnimphos : 
D2 
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Te pauper ambit sollicita prece 
Ruris colonus : te dominam zequoris, 
Quicunque Bithyna lacessit 
Carpathium pelagus carina. 


Te Dacus asper, te profugi Scythe, 
Urbesque, gentesque, et Latium ferox, 
Regumque matres barbarorum, et 

Purpurei metuunt tyranni. 


Serves iturum Cesarem in ultimos 
Orbis Britannos, et juvenum recens 
Examen, Eois timendum 
Partibus, Oceanoque rubro. 


Carm. Lib. 111. Ode v. Augusti Laudes. 


Celo tonantem credidimus Jovem 
Regnare: presens divus habebitur 
Augustus, adjectis Britannis 
Imperio, gravibusque Persis. 


Milesne Crassi conjuge barbara 
Turpis maritus vixit ? et hostium 
(Proh curia, inverseque mores !) 
Consenuit socerorum in armis 


Sub rege Medo, Marsus, et Appulus. 
Anciliorum, nominis et toge 
Oblitus, eterneque Veste, 
Incolumi Jove, et urbe Roma? 





Carm. Lib. 1v. Ode xiv. Ad Augustum. 


Que cura patrum, queve Quiritium 
Plenis honorum muneribus, tuas, 
Auguste, virtutes in evum 
Per titulos, memoresque fastos 
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fEternet ? O, qua Sol habitabiles 
Ilustrat oras, maxime principum, 
Quem legis expertes Latine 
Vindelici didicere nuper, 


Quid Marte posses. . . . 2. 4 
Te fontium qui celat origines 
Nilusque, et Ister, te rapidus Tigris, 
Te belluosus qui remotis 
Obstrepit Oceanus Britannis, 


Te non paventis funera Gallie, 
Dureeque tellus audit [berie. 
Te cede gaudentes Sicambri 
Compositis venerantur armis. 


TITUS LIVIUS PATAVINUS, 


(BORN 57 B. C.; DIED 17 A. D.) 


Epitome, Lib, cv. 


Cesar Oceano in Britanniam, primo parum prospere 
tempestatibus adversis trajecit; iterum parum felicius ; 
magnaque multitudine hostium cesa; aliquam partem in- 
sule potestatem redegit. 


PUBLIUS OVIDIUS NASO. 


(BORN 43 B.C.; DIED 18 A.D.) 


Amorum, Lib. 1. 16. Ad Amicam, ut ad sua Rura veniat. Vers, 33. 


At sine te, quamvis operosi vitibus agri 
Me teneant, quamvis omnibus arva natent 
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Non ego Pelignos videor celebrare salubres, 
Non ego natalem, rura paterna, locum ; 

Sed Scythiam, Cilicasque feros, viridesque Britannos, 
Queque Prometheo saxa cruore rubent. 


Metamorphoseon, Lib. xv. Vers. 750-834. 


JEquoreos plus est domuisse Britannos, 


e e e e e ® 


Quam tantum genuisse virum, quo preside rerum 
Humano generi, superi, cavistis abunde. 

Quid tibi Barbariem, gentes ab utroque jacentes 
Oceano, numerem? quodcumque habitabile tellus 
Sustinet, hujus erit: pontus quoque serviet illi. 
Pace data terris, animum ad civilia vertet 

Jura suum, legesque feret justissimus auctor : 
Exemploque suo mores reget. 


DIODORUS SICULUS, 


(FROM ABOUT 90 B.C. TO 30 B.C.) 





Bibliotheca Historica. Lib. 1. ¢. 5. 
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gavreg’ kal TwY KaTaToAgUnSévTwy THY XwoaV KaTOLKh- 
if 
oavreg’ of Oia THY ede TOVG”EAAnvae éruTAOKHv “EAAnvo- 
yadara KAnsévrec’ 76 6 reAevTaiov, ToAAA Kal peyara oTpa- 
romeda “Pwraiwy suvtotbavrec. AxodobSwe 8 7H Kad’ 
© ‘ > - XQ A \ , > , > ; ~ 
avrove ayoldTntl, Kal mEepl Tac Suaiacg ékroTwe acé<ovot. 
Tove yao Kakoboyouc Kara Tevraetnoioa puvrakavrec, ava- 
akoAomiZovet Toic Seoic, kal pet A\Awv TOAAOY aTaoyav 


, \ , , 
kavayiZoval, Tupac Taypeyévele KaTacKEVaCorTEc. 


Ib. c. 38. 
Oi oO olv taic toyasiac rev perdd\rAwy éevod.areiPovrec, 
ToIc fev Kuploic amtatouc Tole TANIEGL Toocddouc TEOLTOLOU- 
ra bd N oO: ‘ ~ b) ~ + ae 2 iN SY CaP beac 
ow avTol df Kata ying év Tole dpvypact Kal KAD Hpéoay Kal 
, la \ vs AA SN Q > Ss , J 
voxta kata&aivouevor Ta owpata, TOAXOL piv aToSyhoKover 
Cad e Ud A A ~ 
dua THY VrepBordiy Tie KaxoTadelac’ (avecic ydo 7) TavAa 
~ 7 A ” 3 ~ AAA ~ ~ ree ~ X 
TWV EoywY OUK EoTLV aUTOic, aAXa Taig Tw éExiatatwY TAN- 
yaic, avayxalévtwy vropévey tiv Savéryta TOV KaKor, 
> - aA Sn ae N Os ~ } , pies / 
aTVXWC ToOLEVTAL TO Civ’) TLVég OF Tale OVVapUEGL THY OWLATWY, 
kal Taig Tov Puyev Kapreplaic vTopévovtec, TOAVY XodvoV 
” N , € i \ > ~ ¢ , 
Eyovot THY TadaTwpiav. AtpeTwrepo¢g yap avtoig 6 Sava- 
roc tot TOU Cnv, Sid TO péyedog Tie TaaTwpiac. TloAAGv 
82 Svrwy Teol TAG ToOEpypévac perErXEiac Tapaddewv, ovX 
HKlor av Tic Savuacele, OLOTL TMV petadXoupysioy ovdiv 
, 7 N > , , Os aslo ~ K nO , 
moocHaroy Exe THY APXHY, Tavta Of UTO TIC Kapyndovion 
, > aA 4 ~ ? , b] , 
piAapyupiac AVEWYXIN, KAS OV KaLOOV TIC IPnotac ET EKNATOUD. 
¥ lA \ 7 \ rel m4 ~ +e Cy 26 
Ex trottwy yao toxov Thy emt TAiov avgnowv, pusvovpevor 
4 
rove KpaTioTovg oTpaTWwTac, Kal dua totrwv TwoAXove Kat 
Te 4 A 2 5% 
peyadoue woXénoue duaToAguhaavrec.  Kadtédou yap az 


Ua ~ A bd 
Kapynodvioe dueroAguouv, ove ToAtTiKOLC oTpATWTALC OTE 
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a ~ >) , , % ’ 4 
Tole awd TMV cuUpUpaywY aSpolZopévolg TeTOLOTEC adda 
A ‘ ‘ , 
kat “Pwyatove kal SiceAuwrac Kal Tove Kata THV AyPiny 
~ ' 
KaTolKkovvrac ic TOVE pEylaToUg IyoV Kiwobvouc, KataTAov- 
~ ad Sf , 
Tomakovvtec Gmavrac Oia THY eK THY petadrAwy yivouévny 
/ id ~ ¢€ , ’ 
ebroplav. Avot yap, we touev, vrijpSav of Polvicec éx 
ee; ee i eke Oe , 
Tada xodvwy cic TO Képdoe evpeiv’ of 8 amd Tie “IraXlac, 
cie TO pndey pendevi TOV GAwY KaraduTeiv. Téverar 6 Kal 
~ , ~ L , b] 3 ’ ~ 
kasatrepoc év woAXolg TOTOLG THE IPeplac, ov & éemirodne 
> Tee A > > 
eVlaKOMEVOC, We év Taig LaToplat¢g TLVEC resovAAhKacwy, arr 
’ , ~ 
douTrémevoc [Kal xwvevdpuevoc] duolwe apytow TE Kal Yovow. 
~ ~ ~ Q 
‘Yiepavw yao tie Tov Avottavov xwoac éoti péradXa oda 
~ A A , ~ be > _ 
rou kagoirépov, Kata Tac mookepévac tie “IBnolac ev Tw 
~ ~ 4 > ~ 
OQxeave vnoioac, Tag amo TOU oupBeankdroe Kaoovrepioac 
b , Tl No Os Q 5] ~ B ~ , 
wvopacpéevac. orXdce O& Kal & THC BosrraviKne vicov 
, 4 X 4 , rd , a 
duakouiGerae To0e THY KaTavtTiKod Kemévnv TaXariav, Kat 
Nee , ree, Co) Na eee , ” 
dua tie pecoyeiou KeArixig tp imtwv U7 Tov EuToowy aye 
, nN X , Q p) \ > , 
Tat mapa te Tove MacoaXdwrac kal sic tHv dvopaTtomévny 
~ a, (Sf - € N 
7ToAw NapBova. . Atty © torw amorxoc piv “‘Pwuaiwy, dia 
Q \ 3 4 7 
od: Hv evKaiplay Kal THY EvToplay péyloTov gumdpLOV EXoVCA 


~ ~ 4 
TWV &y EKELVOLE TOL TOTOLC. 


Diodori Sic. Fragmenta. 
| From the Edition of L. Dindorf. Leipsic, 1831, vol. m1. p. 211. ] 
~ >! , ~ ’ , \ \ ‘ A 
Tovro To pépog Tij¢ oiKovpévncg Kal TO TwEpi Tac Bperra- 
Ui 
vikac vhoouc, Kal THY apKTOY HKioTa TétTWKEY UTO THY 
\ ? , ey > \ s 2 \ 
Kounv avspwrwy intyvwow. adda wept pev TOV TpdC 
U ~ ~ ~ 
@pKTOV KEKAILEVWY LEPWY THC OiKObMEVNC THY cUVaTTOVTWY 
aa ~ > OA 
7H Sia Wvxoe aohry SuEmev Grav rac Talov Katoapoe 
, 4 ae * \ & € , € , 
avaypapwuev Tpacec. ovrog yap THY Pwpatwy nyepoviay 
. ’ ~ as , x ¢ , 
sig ékelva Ta Mépyn TOPpwratw TpofsiBdacae Tavta Tov 
, > , ~ 
WpOTEPOV AYVOOMEVOY TOTOY ETOLNGE TEoEiY Ele obYTAeLW 


, 
ioroptag. 


DIONYSIUS PERIEGETES. 
(20 B.C.) 


Periegesis, ]. 280—293. 
(Evowreinc| muparny piv id yAwyiva vénovrat, 
"AyxoU ornAdwy, peyaSinwy ESvoc TEjpwr, 
Mijxog éx’ Hyrelpoio Terpappévor, ryt Popetou 
‘Oxeavod Kéxuta Puxpd¢ pdoc’ Eva Bperavol, 
Aguka te pvAa véipovra apsmavéiwy T'eppaver, 
‘Epkuviou dpupoio tapaSpwokorrec bpdyKouc. 
"Hrreipov kelvnv ixéAnv évérrovor Poely. 
Toic & tm, Tuppnvaioy bpoc cai dwpara KeArov, 
"Ayyost mnyawv Kaddippdov "Hpidavoio* 
Ov ror émi TpoxoHowy, Epnpainy ava vixra 
‘HAradee kwkvocev, ddvpdpuevar PaéIovra. 
KeiSe 02 KeArov ratdec bphpevor avyeipoiot 
Adxpu apépyovrat xpucavyéog 1AéKTpovo. 


1. 561—590. 
> bs C= Per of 
, A : .  auTap UT akpny 
vA | A «A as , # a Fi , 
pny nv évérrovot Kapny tusv Evpwrreine, 
Nijcoue F ‘Eorepioac, ré3t kacowrépoio yevOAn, 
"Agvet valovow ayavov taidec TEjpwr. 
”AdAa & "Oxeavoio mapat Popewridag axrac 
Aisoat voor tao Boeravideg avtia ‘Phvov" 

-“ ‘\ € , > ? > ¢ , 
KeiSt yap torarinv amepebyera cic dda Sivnv. 
Tawyv rot péyeDoc repimotov" dvdé Tic AAAH 
Nicole év Tacyot Bperaviow icopapifet. 
"Ayxe ot, vnoiddwy Erepoc Tépog, Evda yuvaikec 

~ ~ , 
’Avopwyv avr mépnsev ayavov ‘Apvirawy 
\ , 
’Opvipevat reAgovar Kara vomov tepa Baxxy, 
VrePapevar kisooio peAappbrAdLov0 Kopbuboce, 
~ b] 7 
"Evvbxua’ marayine 8& Ayuspdoc GpvuTat NXi- 
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Ody buTw Ophixoc em’ yoow ’Aivsoto 
Bisrovidec kadéovaw épfEpopov Eipapuwrny, 
Obs Burw ody rato peravdivnv ava TVayyny 
Lvdol K@pov ayovow epibpeuéry Atovioy, 

‘Qc xetvoy Kata Yopov avevaZovar yuvaikec. 
TloAAiy 82 rporgowoe rauwv bddv ’Qxeavoio, 
Nijodv ev OobAnv évepyéi vl mephoac » 

"Eva piv reAlovo [eEnxdroc éc TOAOV APKTWY, 
"Hual du0v Kai viKtac aeipavic éKKéXUTaL TUL. 
Aoforépy yap THMOC ET LOT PEPET AL aTpopaAlyyt, 
Axrivwy iSelav ert KAlow épyouevawy 

Méo@ émt xvavéove voriny dd0dv avtic tAdooy. 
"AAN Sr6rev UkvSixoio Paldy pdov '‘Qxeavoito 
Nyt rayne, mpotépy O& TPE "Hom ara kaune, 
Xpvoelny ror vijoov aye TOpoe, EvIa Kal avToU 


"AvroXin kavapoto pasiverat Hedtovo. 





GRATIUS FALISCUS., 
(He flourished about 30 B. c.) 





Cynegeticon, vers. 154-193. 


Mie canum patrie, ductique ab origine mores 
Cuique sua, magna indocilis dat preelia Medus, 
Magnaque diversos extollit gloria Celtas. 

Arma negant contra, Martemque odére Geloni, 
Sed natura sagax: Perses in utroque paratus, 
Sunt qui Seras alant, genus intractabilis ire. 
Quid freta si Mormum, dubio refluentia ponto, 
Veneris, atque ipsos libeat penetrare Britannos ? 
O quanta est merces, et quantum impendia supra ! 
Si non ad speciem mentiturosque decores 
Protinus; hec una est catulis jactura Britannos.. 
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At magnum cum venit opus, promendaque virtus, 
Et vocat extremo preceps discrimine Mavors, 
Non tune egregios tantum admirere Molossos, 
Comparat his versuta suas Athamania fraudes, 
Acyrusque, Phereeque, et clandestinus Acarnan. 
Ideirco variis miscebo gentibus usum. 








THE INSCRIPTION SET UP AT ANCYRA, IN GALATIA, BY 
AUGUSTUS CHISAR, TO CELEBRATE HIS OWN ACTIONS. 


RERUM GESTARUM DIVI AUGUSTI QUIBUS ORBEM TER- 
RARUM IMPERIO POPULI ROMANI SUBJECIT INCISARUM IN 
DUABUS AHZNEIS PILIS QUE SUNT ROM POSIT, EXEM- 
PLAR SUBJECTUM. 

OMNIUM PROVINCIARUM ... .. QUIBUS FINIMIT® FUE- 
RUNT GENTES QU (nondum subjecte erant populo Romano) 
FINES AUXI. GALLIAS ET HISPANIAS PROVINCIASQue ... . 
guas alluit OCEANUS A GADIBUS AD OSTIUM ALBIS FLU- 


MINIS ..... ab usque regioNE EA QU PROXIMA EST 
HADRIANO MARI .... armis perlustravi, NULLO GENTI 
BELLO PER INJURIAM ILLATO. Classis Romana... . AB 


OSTIO RHENI AD SOLIS ORIENTIS REGIONEM USQUE AD 
orbis extremA NAVIGAVIT, QUO NEQUE TERRA NEQUE MARI 
QUISQUAM ROMANORUM ANTE ID TEMPUS ADIT. CIMBRI_ 
QUE ET CHARIIDES ET SEMNONES ET EJUSDEM TRACTUS 
ALII GERMANORUM POPULI PER LEGATOS AMICITIAM MEAM 
ET POPULI ROMANI PETIERUNT. 


EERE AGS? Soe. o fo! a, 10-0 LI MING) SRSLI ea ds feu es 6 
TIMO ...ORUM MAELO... MAR...OMANORUM... 
SUEBO. 


REX PARTHORUM PHRATES ORODIS FILIUS FILIOS SUOS 
NEPO¢esque misit IN ITALIAM, NON BELLO SUPERATUS, SED 
AMICITIAM NOSTRAM PER HAC SUORUM PIGNORA PETENS, 
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PLURIMHQUE ALLE GENTES EXPERT sunt Romanam FIDEM 
ME PRINCIPE QUIBUS ANTEA CUM POPULO ROMANO nullum 
omnino fuit LEGATIONUM ET AMICITIZ COMMERCIUM. 








STRABO. 
(20 B.C. TO 40 A. D.) 


Geographia, Lib. 1., ¢. ili. 

99. Erdviuev © imira ine ap’ dv rapeBnuev. Tov yao 
“Hpoddrov pndévac ‘YmepPopsiove eivar phravroe, pos yap 
‘'Yrepvotiouc Aéyouav, pnotv civat THY aTrodeew Kal Guotav 6 
’EparooSéivnce tH copiopariz otTy, el vie Aéyou pndévag eivar 
lriyaipexdkouc, pnd: yao emiyepayasoug’ Kata Tbxnv Te 
civat kai ‘Yepvoriove’ Kata youv rhv Aixiorlay po) mvety 
vorov, ada Karwrépw. Oavuacrov © ei kad fKacrov 
kAiua mvéovtoe avéuov, Kal TavTaxov Tov amd peonupplac 
vérov mpocayopevopévon, Eatt Tic OlKNOLC, Ev 1) TOUTO pu) GULL 
Baive. Todvartiov yap ov pdvoy Aisioria éyot av Tov Kay 
jyuag vdrov, adAd kal 4 avwrépw Taca pepe TOU tonmepvov. 
Eis dpa, tov “Hpoddrov, rovr éxpiv airiacSa, bre rode 
‘YrepBopstove Tobrove UméAae AEyecSa, Tap vic 6 Bopéag 
ov Tve. Kal yap Ei Of TONTAl "YSiKWTEPOV OUTW paclY, OLY 
2Enyobpevor, TO vyee av axoboaev, “YrepBopetove rove Bo- 
psorarouc aol AéyeoSar* Gpoe d? Tav piv Bopstwy 6 wéAOC, 
tov 6: voriwy 6 ionusptvoc, Kal Tov avénwv & 6 adrog bpoc. 

23. “E&ng o& Aéyer mpdc¢ Tobe Pavepwe memAacpéva Kal 
advvata Aéyovrac Ta piv yap tv pbSov oxhpart, ta & 
ioropiac, TEpl WY OK aSloV pELVAGIaL* OVO éKkelvOV ExXpHY ev 
Urovéce ToabTy pAvapove int oKoreiv’ 1 piv ov Tpwrn 


9 ~ ~ 
OueE000¢ avTy TOV VrouynuaTwY ToLabTn. 





Ib. ¢. iv, 
1. Ep 0 ri devré a NébSeat . ‘3 
. “Ev & ry devtépa weiparar diépSwolv triva rorioSat The 
, > ‘\ € ~ 
yewypagpiac, kal Tac Eavrov Eyer VoAT Wee’ Tpde dc WaAW at 


bl ’ , , 
oT. TiC éMaVOpNwoic, TEpatiov Tpoopépev. TS piv ovv 
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N 4 ¢ 7 bd 
Tag padnuaticac wroS{csic ayew Kal puotkac ev Aéyerac’ 
+ ed b] .Y ¢ ~ , -~ 
kal Ort Ei oparpoedie 1 yi, kavamep kal 6 Kéomoe mepLorKeira, 
\ Lee A ~ ~ 
kal t aGAXara ro.ravra. Ei os TnALKAUTH, HAlKHY adTdE elpn- 
> € ~ . ey er > ~ 
Kev, OVX Opodoyovc.’ oF Votepov, 0 emaivover tiv avape- 
AY tha A A ‘ ~ 
Tpnow* Guwe o& Tp0¢ THY onuslwoww THY KaTa TAC OikhoELC 
€ / / — ~ 
ekaoTacg palvouévwv Teocxpirat tote duacthuacw ékslvore. 
« diet, ~ X\ 
Immapyoc, émi tov dia Mepéne kai ’AXsEavdpstac kat Bopuo- 
, ~ 4 
Sévoueg peonuBpivov, puxpdov wapadrdrrew phoac rapa riv 
’ £ a ~ ~ ~ 
adnseav* Kal Tepi Tov oxyiparoc © év tore bing bia TARY 
kal detkvic, Ort ohaiposone Kat 4 yi obdv TH VYpa Hbaet, Kal 
¢ > Q > ~ ~ 
6 ovpavdc, adXorpioroysiv av ddéeev’ apKet yap 70 émt 
ULKpOv. 
id ~ ~s | 
2. E&éie 62 76 mAdroe TI OiKoUpéevne apopifwy dnoty, aro 
piv Mepdne emi rov ov avutie pEeonuppivov péxpe AAsEar- 
< 4 c 
dpeiac eivat pLuptouc Evdevos cic Tov “EAAhotovrov Tepe 
; , . x ae , , 
éxrakisxtAiove Exarov, eit sic Bopuvodévyn revraxicyiAlove, 
° 
ir emt tov KixAov rov did CovAnc (jv gdnoe TMuSéac 
RS XS ~ ~ A € ~ r ~ le. \ 
aro piv tie Bperavixic && tuepov wrovy améyew mpd 
apxrov, eyyvc © sivat ti¢ Tennyviac Yaddrrng) aAXove 
€ , , , ay < so ~ 
we puplove xiAloue mevrakociouc. "Eav ovv ert tpocSopev 
ne.4 \ , AAA Ni , e x 
umio thy Mepdnv addove rpicxtAioue tetpakociove, iva Kal 
A ~ 3 , ~ ” \ A - 
Thy Tov AiyuTTiwy vinoov Exwpev, kal THY Kivvapwpogdpovr, 
\ ‘ / ” S OL. , 5) 
Kal tiv TarpoPavny, EocoSar otadlove tpiopuplove oKraKic- 
, 
xtAiove. 
3. Td piv ovv adAa ctaorhpara deddcSw avtyy wuodeynrat 
~ > ~ 
yap ixavoc’ To © ard tov BopuoSévove emi tov dia OobAng 
¢ x pie } , wid oF a th VLEE - BN br 
KbKAov, tle av doin vouv Exwv; 6 TE yao toropwv Thy OobAnv 
> 
IluvSéag avijp Wevdtorarog tefhracrat’ Kal of tiv Bosravixny 
kat ‘Iéovnv iddvrec, ovdev Tept Tig CobvrANc Aéyovaw, GAXac 
, Né \ N BY B , ? Oo: € 
vhaove AéyovTec pukpac wept tiv Bperavixhv. “Avty od 7 
B ) TO UAKOC t DC é n KeArexn TET apeV 
PETTAVIKH TO MKOG lowe THC EoTL TH KeATiKH TapEKTeTapévn, 
~ ~ / ~- 
TW mevrakioxtAlwy OTAadiwy ov pElGwr, Kal TOLE aKpoLe TOIC 
> , ? ? 3 , \ > , a 
avrikemévoic apopisopuévn. "Avrixerrar yap addfAolg 7a TE 
~ ~ ~ pe Q 4 
Ewa akpa TOl¢ EWolc, Kal TA EoTFépLA TOLC EaTEploLG’ Kal Ta YE 
~ , y % 
twa tyyvc adAnAwy éari wéxpie erdpewe, TO Te Kavriov, kat 
E 
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ai rou ‘Pivov &kBoral. ‘O d& rAadvwr 7 dispuplwy arogpatver 
rd piKoc THE vhoov, kal ro Kavriov HuEpov TWwY TAOVY 
aréyew tie KeAriciig pnot. Kai ra Tept rove Qormtove o, 
kal ra wépay rou ‘Pivou ra péxpe TKvsov, wavta Karhpev- 
ora tov rorwy. “Oortic ovv rept TwOV yuwpilopévwy TOTWY 
rocavra hbevorat, cxoAn Y Gv Tepl TOY ayvooupLévwy Tapa 
macw adndevev Sbvairo. 

4. Tov 8 dia tov BopvaSévove rapadAndAov, Tov adrov 
evar te did rig Bperravixig sixaZovow "Immapxée re kal dAdor 
2k TOU Tor avTOV Elval, Kal TOV dua BuZavriov, Tw oud Macoa- 
Alac’ Ev yap Adyov eipnke TOU év MascaXia yvwpmovog mpo¢g 
THY oKlav, Tov avTov Kal “Immapxoc Kata TOV duHVvUpOY 
kaipov evpety év tH BuCavtiw dyoiv. ek Maccadiac 62 tic 
uésny tTHv Bosrraveeny ov mwAgov tort tov Tevrakioyiriwy 
oTadiwy. add pv ék péone The Boetravucne ov wAéov TOV 
TETPAKLTYIALWY TPOEATOY, EVPOL AV Oikho pov aAAWE TwE 
(rovro © Gv ein 76 wept Thy ‘lépvnv’) We re Ta eréxetva sic a 
éxromifet THY OobAny, ovKér’ oikhoma. tiv d av Kal oroxa- 
ou Aéyou TO ard TOV dia Bot’Ane Ewe Tov dia BopvoSévove 
puplwy Kat xyiAtwy TEevrakociwy, ovy bpo. 

5. Atapapray o2 tov wAdrove, HvayKaorat Kal TOU phKovE 
acroxeyv. “Ore piv yap mAgov 7} Ourraciov TO yvwpmor 
LiiKkog éo7l Tov yvwpivou TAGrove, buorSyovat kal oi VoTEpoV 
kal rwv GAAwy of xaptéoraror’ Aéyw OF awd TOY aKpwY TIC 
Ivduciig emt ra dxpa rie TPnptac, cat awd Tov AiSidrwy twe 
rou kata lépvny KiKAov. 





Ib. Lib. 11. ¢. i. 

13. Hakw & tra rhv Kwvapwpoddpov, éoyarny lopev 
oikouperny Tpoc peonupiav, Kat kaY’ “Immapxov adrov 6 8 
avrg TapadXnAoe apy Tig eKpdrov Kad THe oikoupévne éott, 
Kal Suxet TOV lonpuepivod rept oKrakiaytAlouce Kal éxrakoatoue 
aradiouc. Eret obv gnaty ard rou Lonuspivov Tov oLa Bopv- 
oévouce diéxev Tpispuplove Kal TeTpaktoxtAiove sradtoue, 


= vn Q 9 ae ~ 
elev Gv Aourol of ard TOU dpiZovToe Thy Slakekavupévny Kal THY 
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» > x \ ~ ~ 
evKparoy sic Tov Oia BopuaSévove kal rii¢ KeAriciic Tapwxea- 
f ; 
viridoc orddior Siopbproe TevraxioytAwor Staxdarot. ‘O Sé ye 
mt § ~ ~ Q U ~ 
amo Tie KeAtikne mpd apkrov wove Exyatoce Aéyerat Tapa 
~ ~ i> \ € ~ 
TOlc vuy O emi THY Lépvny, EréxeLva piv OVcay The Bpsrravi- 
~ > A 
Kc, adSXiwe 6d: did Pbyoc oikoupévny’ Wore Ta éeréixeiva 
, >] ’ ’ ae r ~ 
vouiZew aoiknra. Ov mrAfov Od? rite KeArtikiie Thy ‘Téovnv 
tA ~ 
Suxew haol tov wevraxicyiAlwy, dare repr Tplopuplove elev 
x x ~ rN , ¢ ? ¢ Q X4 ~ > , » 
av 7 puKkpw TAgiove ol TavTEG Of TO TAGTOE THE oiKOUMévNe 
> 
apoptZovrec. 
c / A - 
17. Of dé ye wept Anipayov, Tol Tpiopuptoic tdv Tpocda- 
ac 1 es ~ 
wor ro mt rv TarpoPavny kat rove dpoue Tij¢ Slakekaupé- 
t\ > aA ~ , , > ~ 
vnc, ove ouK éAarroue TwY TEeTpaKioX\Alwy Seréov, ExToTiOVGL 
4 , ~ 
7a té Baxrpa kal thy Apiay sic rove atéxovrac TéTove TIC 
dvakexaupévnge oTraoiove Tplopupiove Kal TeTpakioxiAloue, 
ev > 4 ~ b] lad bora a7 X =f c 
OgoUC aTO TOU tonuepLvOY emt BopuodSéivyn gyotv sivar 6 
@ ~ on 
Immapxog. éExecovvTat dpa tic Tove Bopeorépove Tov Bo- 
puovévouc kal ric KeArucnc, oradtoie éxraxisxiAlorg Kat 
oxtakoctoic, bcoie voTwrEpoe EoTiv b tonuEepvoc TOV bpiZov- 
7 r a } ¢ ‘ x ” aL att iN 
Toc KUKAOU THVv dlakeKaupévny Kal THY EVKPATOV’ OV dapev 
dia THe Kivvapwpoddpov Ivedrcije wadiora ypagecsar. “Hyeic 
, > } , , ~ ‘rs , Its »” ‘ 
Of ye émedeixvupev pepe tie ‘lépvne pddie oikhoya bvta ra 
ers \ ck x Q iv b) ay , ~ a > , 
vTio THY KeArixny, ateo ov TAciw Tov TevTaKioyiAiwy Eoriv. 
~ ¢ 
ovroce © amogatver 6 Adyoe The ‘lépvne Ere Popedrepov eivat 
/ 
Twa KbKAov OiKhomov cradiore TpioxtAlore 6Krakootlote.” Eort 
PS ? % X ~ , ~ , ¥- » 
¢ Baxrpa kai ta Tov ordparoc tie Kaoriac Saddoone, tire 
€ , , , > , ¢ ~ ~ “ 
Ypxaviag wapToAb te apxtikwrepa, ErEp TOV pvxoU Tie 
Kaoriac kal rov Appeviaxov cat Mnodiev dpev diéyec rept 
sEaxioxtAlove oTavtouc, Kal SoKél Tie avTic TapaXtac pex pe 
~ ? Nintin ee > , 3 , iN , Xr ” 
Ti¢ lvouKi¢e apKrTikwrepov Eivat onusiov, Kal tTEepimAouy EXEL 
> 4 ~ ? ~ A a id nd yA € , 
aro Tig Ivdikii¢g duvaroy, We dnow 6 ToY TéTWY Hynoa"EvOE 
~ f- 
rovrwy HarpoX\ije. “Ere rotvuy » Baxrpravy yidua orddva 
éml THY GpKtov ékreiverae’ Ta 6: TwV SkvSov TOAD pew 
, , , , , Q r ~ A A - e 
TavTNC ewéKELVa YWpav véperal, Kal TEASUTA TPOG THY (dpeov 
en ~ > lad of ” 
SdXarrav, vouadicoe piv, Covra © Ouwc. lode ody etirep 
~ 4 ” ” ey 
kal avra Ta Baxrpa jon Tig oixoupévng éxmintel; ein av TO 
E 2 
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5 , ~ >) ate ~ , me = 14 s Na ¥ 
aoTynpa TovTo ato Tov Kavkdoou péypt tig Bopelag Sadar 
en bas , = 
TNC TH dia Baxtpwv oXrALyy TAEdvHY 7 TEeTpAKIGYXIAlwYy. TavTa 
~ ~ ¢ » A a, - 
On mMpoorevévta Ty avo THe lépvne emt Ta Bdpea cradiacum 
~ Q ~ Sy Q ~ ’ , } ? pie ~ 8 \ ~ 
WOUL TO Tay Ola THE aoLKHTOU OLdoTHUa éTL TWY Ola TIC 
ys ~ e Nt +. > 4 ° 
Igovng oradiacpov cradiwy émraxicyiAliwy Kat dxrakociwy 
3 , Q 
ei S& tdoeé Tic Tove TeTpakicxtAlove GTavlouc, auTa ye Ta 
~ ~ “ Pi TA ~ 
mpoce Tw Kavkdow pépn tice Baxrpiavig torat opedrepa Tie 
“lépvne oraciole TplaxiAlouc kal Oxrakoaiole, rhe 6: KeAricine 
nN ~ , 2 rf NSS , 
kal rou BopuoSévoue dxrakicytXlore Kat dxraKocloie. 
18. Pyot dé ye 6"Immapxoc Kara Tov BopvoSévy kal rHv 
KeArixny, év bAate taic Sepiwaic vutl mapavyaZeodat TO Hw 
~ BV ee , 2) ® ~ Ob bar, 4 > NA “ 
rov nAlouv TEepliorduevov amo THe CbaEwS etl THY avaroAhy 
raic oO: YEme T te mA&t iCeolat TOV HA 
ic O& YEWLEpLVaic TpoTTAaic TWAELoTOV pETEWpICED al TOV NALOV 
os , ~ 
éml whyxete évvéa’ év OF TOTC améxouvet the MaccaXlac é€a- 
Ne eS , ca > Ne X ‘ ¢ 
kisxtAio.e Kat TptaKootoie (OUc ékelvoc piv ert KeArove vro- 
r Ba > \ ° 3 B \ Ss , ~ 
aupave, tyes 0 oiuar Bperravode civar Bopsorépove rig 
KeArixiyje, oradloie dir xtAloue mevtakooloic) ToAv padAov 
rouro oupPBatvev’ év O& Talc XEEpiwaic nuépaie 6 HAto¢g 
, , a7, , S > ~ > , 
perewpiCerar mHxelc &E° rérrapac © év rote amwéxovot Mac- 
saXlac évvaxicytAlove oradlove Kal éxardv' 2Xarrove 88 rHVv 
Tplwy év TOIC éTéKkELVA, Ot Kal KaTa TOY HuéTEpOV AdyoY TOAD 
A 2 5) , POG w 
ay elev apktixwrTepot Tie Léovnc. Ovroe o2 IlvSéa riorebwr, 
A A , ~ ~ 
KaTad Ta voTiwTepa TH¢ Bperravikne tHv olknow Tadvrny 
Tivnat, kal pnow eivat TH 4 tyravea nut SOW 
: n nv pakporarny éevravra nuépay, WowY 
s ~ vg >] , > 
ionueptvav oéka évvéa, dxrwKaldeca S? Grou tértapac 6 nALog 
, , re > A 
perewpilerar THXELC’ OVE onow avéyew ti¢ MacoaXiae évva- 
, “ € 4 os 
KisxtAlovg Kal éxarov oradiovce’ oS of vorusraro. tov 
on 4 , = ~ ~ 
Bperravov Bopedrepor robrwy cictv. "Hrot ody mt tov adrov 
7 ye aS ~ Q ~ 
mapadAnArov sist rote mpoc tw Kaveacw Baxrpioe, f ert 
, 4 f 
rivoc TAnoLaZovroc’ ipnrat yao bre kara Tove rept Aniuayov 
, , s ~ ¢ ~ 
cuuPncerar [opeorépove <ivar tic lépyne rove mpde TH 
r , , 
Kavxacw Baxrpiovc, sradioe rpicyAlore dxraxoctore’ ™poo- 
reSévrwy Oi TO’TWY TOIc ard M Alac sic ‘Té 
c ascadiac sic léovny, yivovrat 
, , , , 44 ¢ la ~ ~ 
pbproe Siayirtor wevraxdarot. The ody loTOpNKEY Ev TOIC éKeEL 


, Né Oo: -~ \ B 4 ~ \ ~ ~ 9 
romoic, Atyw o& Toi¢ epi Baxrpa, rovro rd pikoc TOvuEyio- 
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TWY NMEPwY, 7 TO tEapua rov Alou ro Kara rac pecoupavh- 
GEC Ev Talc XEYEpivaic TpoTaic ; dpSar\uopavh yap wavra 
ravra iduorn, kal ov Seémeva paSnuarixie THMELWOEWC’ WOTE 
suviypavay rodAot Kal Tov Tadawy Tov ra TeporKd ioro- 
povvTwy, kal Twv vorTepov péxpe kai cic yuac. lee & av 9 
AExSeioa evoaovia Twv TéTWY, wpoAdynro Toig ToLobrole év 
Tw OUpavy patvopévote ; “Ex 82 Tov eipnuévwv OHAOV, WE Kat 
dopw¢ avriréye tpdc Thy aTdodatw, we icoduvaoturwy Ta 


Cnroupévwy, AauPavovroc Tpde To aTrodeigat TO Cnrovmevov. 


Ib. ¢. iii, 
Kal viv & ciphosw, dre cat TywooSévne Kab "EparooSévne, 
X a , , rg b) , , 5) \ 
kal of ert ToUTwWY TpdTEpaL TEA~wWE HyvdouY Ta TE InpiKa 
A ~ 
kat ra KeArixa’ pupiy 6& waddov ra Teppavica kat ra Boer- 


2 pee a \ ~ ~ nN ~ 
Tavika’ we © avtwe Ta TOV Terwv kal Bacrapvwv. 





Ib. Lib. 11. c. iv. 
~ 5 
1. TloAdBi0c 8? rhv Etpdrny ywpoypadwv, rove piv ap- 
jv Evp poypapov, rove w 
xalove éav gnol, rove 8 ékelvouc éAéyyovtac eerdZev 
ya ra , 5 a a7 \ % ~ , 
ualapyov re kal “Eparooxévn tov reAcvtaiov Tpayparevoa- 
~ , ey 
Mevov TEpt THC yewypapiac, Kat Iluséav, vd ov TapaKpovo- 
Siva ToAAObe* GAnv pév tor Bperravixiy éuParov eweASetv 
, \ Os , x , w / ay) 
pacKkovToc, THY O& TEPimETPOV TAELOVUWY 7 TETTAPWY HLUPLAOWY 
> ~~ A ~ 
amToodvToe Tie vicov. 7 POGLOTOPHGAVTOS df Kal Ta TEpL TiC 
~ ll ~ a > 4 
BovAne kal tov TOTwWY ékéelywy, Ev Oi¢ OTE Yi} KaT avTOV 
¢ ~ ” ” aN Hird x,” AAA , 4 J 
UTnpXEv ETL, OVTE JaAaTTH, OVT ano, adAa obyKpmLa TL EK 
Ps "6 , > A ’ = a \ ~ 4 LY 
rovrwy TAcbmove SaXarriw éoukdc, év w not THY yHv Kal THY 
Va > ~ fa +. \ ? A — ¢ n 
SaAarrav aiwpiosa, cal ra oburavra, kal TovToy we av 
: \ % - o\ , ' \ , Ee 
deopov eivat Tov SrAwv, uh ToTE TopEevTOV, mh TE TAWTOV 
€ , \ ‘ 3 ~ ld J Q tee £ , 
Umapxovra. TO piv oY Ty TAEbpOVML EOLKOG aUTOC Ewpakival, 
>. ~ ~ Q ~ 4 
r adAXa 2 Aéyew 2 akojc. Tavra piv ra rov Ilvséov’ Kal 
~ Q ~ 
O.bTe émraveA\Sov évdévds, wacav éeréASoe tHv Tapwkeavirww 
~ > f Joe 
ric Evpwrne, ard Tadelpwv twe Tavdidoc. 
, So .% ~ * 
2. Pyot 0 ovv 6 MoAbBi0¢ amiorov Kai avro TovTO, TwE 


~ , ‘ ‘ 
iduorn GvSpworw Kal wévytt rosavra sraorhpara wAwra kat 
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ld > “ 
TopeuTa yévoiro; tov & Eparoosévn, Suarophoavra ei xpi) 
miotebelv TobTOIC, Suwe Tepl Te THE BperraviKhg wemoTEvKEevat 
~ ’ ae , WS 
kal Tov Kara Tadeipa cal rv “[Pnplav’ “EparooSévovg é 
\ > , ~ J , ” 
elontat y wept Ta Eo7répia, Kal Ta aptixa THC Evpwarne ayvoia. 
~ = ‘vd oe 
7. Oixovor & drip rov BopvaSévoug vararot Tov yuwpibnwv 
~ ~ € ~ 
TkvIov, ‘PwEoAdvoi, vorwrepor OvTeg Tov uTep THE Bperra- 
~ é , , ‘ yA 
vikie éoxaTwv yvupiGouevwr Hon O8 ra eréxerva Oia Pbyxoc 
~ z 
aoiknra tort. vorustepor 6: TobTwy Kal brio rice Mawridog, 
Savpouaror kal VkbSar, wéypt TOV EwWwv TKvsov. 
A 
8. ‘O piv ovv Macoadwirne vSéag ra wept OobAnv thy 
, ~ ~ ¢ rNé ’ e c > v4 
PBopeorarny Tov Boerravikwy vorara Aéyel, Tap Oi¢ O avTOSG 
> ~ > ~ c \ \ 7 Xs ‘ PSPS go 
éoTl TY apKTIKW, & YEepivoc TpoTiKOG KiKAOg’ Tapa O& TWV 
~ ~ fa 2 
adrwv ovdzy isropwv, ov bre BobrANn visog éori Tic, OUT 
> \ , } - Ire 4 YA Pe 124 ¢ - sy 
cL TA MEXpl OEVPO OiKHOMLa EoTiV, STOV 6 JEPLVOE TPOTLKOG 
> \ , , Os Nd "= , ~ 
apktiKoe yiverat. Nopifw o& odd civar votwwrTEpov ToUTO 
TO THC OiKkoUpévNnG TEpac TO TpOGapKTLOV. Of yao VU ioTO- 
~ , ~ ‘7/7 Os ” rNé a A 
pouvtec, Tepaitépw Tic lépyne ovdsv Eyovor Aéyetv, N TPO 
apktov Tpdkerat Tic Bpertavixice wAnctov, aypiwy TedAéwe 
avipwTwv, kakwe oikovvTwY Oia Woxoc’ HoT évravsa vouttw 
TO Tépac eivae Seréov. Tov 62 rapadAhXrov rov dua Bu- 
E , tes, } \ M Af Ue 4 ¢ ¢/ 
avtiou kai did MaccaXiag rwe idvroc, We pnow ‘ImTapxocg 
miotetoac Ilvsia (pnot yao év Bulavriw rov avrov sivat 
AG - , A ‘\ \ a s ¢. , 3 
OYOV TOV YvwLOVOG TOE THY oKLaY, Ov sitev O Iludéag Ev 
MascaXia), tov 02 dia Bopuadévove ard totrov diéyovrog 
a) & AY SLs? , ” nn > ~ . 
Téept TpLaxtAioue Kai OKTaKociouc, cin av 2k TOU diacThparoc, 
~ > A ~ 
tov ato MasoaXiae émt tiv Boerravucny, tvrav0a wou minrwy 
x ~ ~ ~ 
6 dua tov BopvoSévove xbxXoc mavraxov. TlokAayou 62 
, Sa," > , ~ 
Tapakpovopevog Tove avepwrovc 6 Iluséac, kavTavIa wou 
f \ A ] a ~ 
dpevora. Td piv yao Thy amd ornOv ypaumhy em TovE 
X \ % >) ~ 
Téept TOV TopNpov Kat ASfvac kat “Pédov rérove emt Tov 
> ~ / ~ ~ 
avTov wapadAjrov KeioSar, wuoddynrar Tapa TOAA@Y" Oo- 
~ iJ \ ~ 
Aoyetrat 02, Ort kal Sta peécov Twe Tod TmeAayoue éotly 7 amo 
~ hu a 4 S , ia , \ id 
Tov oTndwy emt TOV TOPSLOV. Ol Te TéoVTEC TO péyLOTOV 
, >] 4M ~ oo > ‘ ~ 
Stapna amd tie KeArixng emt tiv AiBinv civa rd awd ToD 


~ - , oa 
TaXarixov koAmou oTraolwy Tevtakiaxt\iwy. trovro & evar 
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\ - ~ 
kat TO wéyiotov wAaToe TOU weAdyouc’ Wer’ ein dv Td amd 
ne AeySel he emt re ( v KOA oi 
THC AEXVELONCS ypauunc emi TOV pvyov TOU KdéATOVU oradliwy 
disxitAiwy wevrakoclwyv, it 8: MascaXiav tAarrévwv" voriw- 
Tépa yao éorw 7) MacoaXia tov puvxov rov KdATov. Td dé 
> ~ td 
ye avo tic ‘Podiac emi 76 BuZavridv dort TETPAKLOXtALwY 
eae , Ns ar) ri ’ , a ” 
Tov kal Evvakooiwy otadiwy’ Wore TOAD apKTiKwTEpo? av Ein 
6 dia BuZavriov tov dia MaccaXdiac. Td 8 ixeiSev tm THY 
~ ~ > 
Bpsrravixny Sbvarar cuupwveiv ry ard BuZavriov tat Bo- 
4 A \ > 9 ~ eas, \ Crs ae , , 
puasévy’ 10 © éxeidev emi riv ‘lépvny, ovKére yuOpmsov méaov 
»” , vO > , BY] SEF Zn Os SEL 
av TIC Jéin, OVO, Ei TEpalTépw ETL OiKHoyLa ~oTLY, OVOEY OEt 
- ~ 4 . 
Toig eravw AeExSeior ppovrifav. Lpde re yao émorhunv 
> w 4A ~ 4 ’ Q of , = ivd id sy 
apket TO AaPelv, kaSamweo emt Tov voriwy pspov, bre viréo 
Mepdéne péyor tpicytAiwy otadiwy mpozASévre rig oiknoluou 
, me re, Cy arer , ? , , 
rideaval TpOGIKEV’ OVX WE av TobTOV aKkpLBectarou Téparog 
” > y Rage / > eg ES ¢ > ~ 4 ¢ Q ~ 
dvroc, aXN’ éyybe ye TaxpiBovc’ otTw KaKéi Tove UTio THg 
Bperravixe ov wAciove robTwy Seréov, 7} uukpe TAélove, olov 
” , 4 \ ¢ \ , yOs n 
TelpakiaxiAloue. IIpde re Tae iyEuoviKdce ypEtac ovdey av 
, AY ] 

Tn wAovéxTnua TAC TOLAvTAC yuwpicEVY ywpac Kal TOvE évol- 
-~ ~ \ / 
Kovvrac. kal pdAiota éi vhocouc oiKélev Tolabrac, al pire 

~ ~ ne Wak ae, 
AuTety, pir woereiv juac Sbvavrar pndey, Oia TO averiar&K- 
, € ~ 
tov. Kat yao tiv Bperravixyy Exe dvvapuevoe ‘Pwpator 
sd Y , > 2 Les PNK @ 
KaTeppdvycav, OpwvTEec OTL oUTE poo¢ é& avTw@v over éic 
> > ‘ > s ~ e san } ’ pe) 
éotiv (ov yao ioybovot TocovTo, wor émidiaBaivery iuiv), 
, ‘ vn > 
ovr whéAua TooabTy Tic, Ei KaTaoXOLEV. TAEOV yap av ék 
~ ~ = ~ Roe , / 
TaV TEAWY OoKEL TOOTHEpEeTSaL VY, 7} 6 Pbpog CbvaTaL ouUY- 
~ X 4 . 
reXeiv, apapoupévne THE Ei¢ TO OTpaTwTKdY OaTavnc, Td 
pn ‘ oy ~ N ~ * Ag ° nw > , 
ppovpioov kal popodoyicov thy vicov TOAD O av éemyé- 
\ oo” aa ~ BON ~ ES , , 
vOITO TO aypnoToy emt TwWY GAAWY THY TEpi TabTHY ViowY. 
~ / , 
12. MdXiora © of viv Eyouv apuevov av te réyew TeEpl 
~ \ % \ b,' A ‘\ A A ” 
tw kata Bperravove kat Depuavodc Kal rove rept rov “lorpov, 
4 
rove TE évTo¢ Kal Tove ékTOc. Térac re kal Tupryérac, Kal 
- \ 4 i >] 
Baorapvac’ rt 62 Tove wept Tov KavKacov, oiov A\Ba- 
> € ~ = A = \ 
vove kat “IPnpac. “AmhyyeATae © jyiv cat vd Tov Ta 
~ ] , A ? 
TlapSica ovyypapavtwy rev rept AtoAASSwpov tov ’Apre- 


a ~ ved > , ‘ ‘ ‘ 
petrnv, & ToAAWY éxeivor paddAov apdpicav, Ta mepi THY 
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'Y pxaviav Kad rnv Baxrpraviv. Tov.re Pwpaiwy Kal ei¢ THY 
evoaimova Apafiav éuPadrAdvTwv pera oTpariac vEeworT, nig 
nyeiro avyp pidoc npiv Kat ératpoc AlAwoe TaAXoe’ Kal tov 
ik tie AAcEavepetac tutdpwv ordA0¢ Hon wAE6yTwY dia TOV 
NefXou kai rov Apafsiov KéAmov péxpt Tig "Ivducie, & ToAd 
pwadrov Kal ravTa %yvwotat Toic vuv 7 TOIC Tpd nuwv. 
"Ore youv T'adXoc vrnpxe tig Atyimrou, GUVOVTEG AUTY 
kat ovvavaPavrec péxpt Dvivye Kat Tov AiSwornoyv pwr, 
ioropoumev Ott Kal éxaToyv Kal Eikoat VijEC wAéorev &k Mvde 
Spuov mpoc tHv ‘Ivduhy’ mpdrepov ek THv TlroAsuaixoy 
Baoiéwy, dAEywv Tavrarace Sappobvtwy wrEiv, Kai TOV 
Ivdixov guropsbecSar bdprov. 

13. Ta piv ovv mpora Kalkupwrata Kal Tpd¢ erioTHuNY 
kal mpoc Tac xpelac Tac TWOAITIKaG TavTaC, TXHMA Kal MEYEVOS, 
we eimeiv, atAoborara éyxEpeiy, TO ThrToV Eic TOV Yewypa- 
gixov Tivaka, cuurapadnAovrvTa Kal To Toldv TL Kal TécOV 
pépoc tie bAnce ying éorl’ Touro piv yap oiKelov TH YEw- 
ypady. To o& Kal wept bAne axpiBoroyeioSa tie ying, Kal 
wept orovovrAov tavroc tic Aéywuev Cavne, adAAne Twoe 
émlaThune éotiv’® oiov ei weplorkelTat Kal KaTa Jarepov Tirap- 
Thudpiov 6 ordvevroc’ Kal yap si OUTWE EXEL, OVX UTO TOb- 
TWY YE OiKEITAL TwWY Tap Hiv’ aAN éxelyny aAAHV olkovpéevnY 
Seréov' Oreo eott milavdv. “Hyiv o& ra ev avryn ravra 
AEkréov. 

14.”Eore of rt xAapvoosdé¢ TXHua THC ye THe OlKoUpEVNC, 
ov 70 piv TATOC Wroypape Td péyioTov } Sia TOV NetAov 
ypaupn, AaBovca rHv apXiv amo Tov dia THe Kivvauwpogo- 
pov mapadAfXov, Kal tie TOV Atyurrlwy Tov guyddwv 
VHTOV, HEXPL TOV Ola THe ‘lépyne mapaddjAov' TO OF unkoc, N 
ravTn¢e Tpo¢e opXac amo Tie iomepiac Oud oTnAwy Kal Tow 
LuxeAixov ropSpov, pwéype rite ‘Podlac cat rov looKov KOA- 
Tov, Tapa Tov Tavpov iovoa, Tov dieZwKdra tiv Actav, Kar 
KataoTpipovoa émt tiv Mav Sadarrav, perakds "Ivdov Kar 
Twv vTép Tie Baxrpiavng SkvSov. Ad Oo) vojoar TapaA~ 


AnAdypappdy ti, ev w TO yAapvooedze TXHpa eyyéyparrac 
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e ¢e A ~ ” - e r Cod , ‘a A 
OUTWC, WOTE TO MIKOG Tw UNKEL OMOAOYELY, Kal Ioov Elva Td 
4 A ~ 
MéyloTov, kal 76 TAaTO TY TAGTE. TS wiv 8} yAanVOOEdIC 
Oxia oikoupévn éoti. Td O& mAaroc SpiZecSar %papev 
, ~ ~ ~ ~ 
avuTiig Taic taxatraic TmapadXrAore mAsupatc, Taic diopiZob- 
\ ey 4 > . \ Pig bo PO eg * 
Gale TO Oikhomov avTHCG Kal TO aolknTov ép iKkadTEpa. avrat 
& Q ” N € PS ‘ ~ ‘Cys ‘ \ Ot oe 
j}oav, 7pd¢ apKrouc piv, y Oia THe ‘lépvne mpoc o& TH 
duakekavpévy, 1) Ova Tie Kewvapwpopdpov’ abrar 8} mpocek(3ad- 
Ab ew A ? Na see ‘ OU 4 ~ 
Omevat ew te TAC avatodag Kai éml Tac dbaee péypl TOV 
’ ra Lol ~ 
AVTAIPOVTWY [LEPWY Tig oiKkOUMEVNC, TOLhGOVGL TL TapadAn- 
FJ ~ , 
Adypappov mpoc Tac emilevyvuovaac Oia THY dpKTWY avTac. 
¢ N z > , > N € > , \ ’ ~ 
Ore piv ovv év robry éotiy 1 oiKkoupévn, pavepov, EK TOU 
A ‘ Na blag \ 4 ” , ? ~ , 
pire TO WAATOC avTHCG TO péyloTov Ew winrev avrov, pire 
.y ~ t/ > > ~ A A ~ ae | b] ~ 
TO pinkoc. “Ore & avric yAapvdoedic TO oyna tori, éK TOU 
\ ” , \ ~ / c ys x 4 Mg 
Ta akpa puoupicey Ta TOV pHKOVC EkaTéowev, KAUVCOuEva 
amo tice SaXarrne, Kal apapeivy tov wAdrove. Torro o& 
~ b] ~ - - ¢ = , ‘ \ “ 
onAov ék THY TepiTAEVEaYTWY TA TE EWA pépN Kal TA dUGpIKa 
EKaTEMPWEV. THC TE yap Ivdixiie votwrépav Todd riv Ta- 
~ > , 
tooPpavynv KaXoupévny vicov atopaivovow, oikoupévny kre 
Kal avraipovoay tm Twv Aiyurriwy viow, Kal TH TO KiWva- 
i ~ v4 ~ , 
pwuov pepovlon yn THY piv yap Kpdow TwY aspwy Tapa- 
, 3 ~ \ A> > } \ > Sf ~ ¢ , 
wAnotay eivat. THE TE mEeTA TOVE Ivdodce TUkvSiac tie Vorarne, 
> id y ieee | A \ A la ~ vs" , S Na 
APKTIKWTEDA tOTL TA KaTa TO oTOua THE YpKkaviac Jadarrne, 
~ e € ~ 
Kat Ere wadAov ra Kara THY ‘lépyynv. “Opoiwe 62 kal rept Tic 
» $* c= , / . \ ~ ~ 
tw oTnrdwv Aéyera. SvopiKwrarov piv yap onueiov Tie 
/ \ ~ > / > / A r ~ 4) hie 
oicoupévnc, TO TOV IPhpwv akpwrfpiov, 0 Kadovow ‘lepdv 
i 5 s , ‘ Saas Sef at 
Ksirae 02 KaTa ypaupnv Two Tpd¢ THY Oia Vadcipwy TE Kal 
~ ~ ~ ~ ~ € 
oTnAwy, kal TOU LikeALKov Topspov Kal rie “Podiac. sungw- 
~ ’ 
veiv yap Kal Ta wpookoTeia Kal Tove avéisove pact rode 
~ € re 
EkaTépwae popove, Kal Ta wikyn TOV pEeyloTwy HuEpwv TE Kal 
VUKT@V' ZoTL yap TecoapeoKkaloeka WPOV LonMEPLVOY H [EyloTN 
~ ~ ~ / ~ ~ A 
Tay ypEepwy Te Kal vuKTov. "Evy re rH wapadia TH KaTa 
~ , > ” 
T'adepa Kal "TPnpac ToT? Opacvat. Tlocsdwvioc 8 kk 
~ ~~ , Fs 
rivoc wilnrj¢ oiklag év 6A Ctexoboyn TOY TéTwWY TObTWY 
~ > , e\ , 
Saov Terpakociovg stadiouc, pnaiv ideiv aorépa, Ov TEKpal- 


4 , ~ 
peaSa Tov Kavwfov avrév' tk robrov re puKpoy &k THC 
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~ 4 “sa 
[Pnptac mpocASdvrac ei rhv peonuBplav ouoroysiv apopav 
~ ~ é a x ’ 4 
aurov, Kal ék Tie taropiac Tie év Kvidw’ rhv yap EvodEou 
~ a f 
oKoTV, OV TOAD THY OiKhoewv VpnAorépay sivat, AéyeoTat 
~ . ~ > in 9s > 
S Ore éxeivoc évrevSev apewpa Tov KavwPov acrépa’ eivar 6 
~ ~ ’ a A / 
tml rov ‘Podiaxov KAipatoc tiv Kvidov, 2p ov kal ta Ta- 
eel , bm 
Oeipa, Kal » TabTy Tapadia. 
15. "EvrevSev d& mpoc pév Ta voria pépn TAgovew, 7 AyBin 
Keirat’ Tabrne Of Ta OvopiKwTaTa, puKpa THY Cadsipwv Tpd- 
fu 2 > He 
Keira pahAov’ eit akpayv TotjoavTa oTEviy avaxwpEel TPOG 
e ‘ , s ny hs ? DAL ¢ & aN -~ 
Zw Kal vorov, kat wAarbiverat Kar OAlyov, Ewe Gav Toi¢ 
A ~ aes ~ 
AiSeptore AiSioxn ovvaly. obror © UadKewrat Tov wept Kap- 
- ~ ~ 
ynddva TéTwWY Votarol, cuvaTrovTEc TH Sid Tie Kwvayopw- 
, ae Ei SPS > , Né > ~ ¢ ~ 
popov ypaupy. Ei¢ 6% ravavtia wéovaow amd Tov ispov 
>, , , ~ oul A nN , ¢ wt, — , 
axpwrnplov péxpt Twv “AptaBpwv Kkadroupévwrv, 6 TAOVE EoTL 
\ ” > } E = of + , o Ee ee >. \ 
mpoc apktov, év ds&ia Exovat THY Avaitaviay’ eit 6 AouTo¢ 
\ ¢ ~ > r ~ , ne 4 he 4 / 
mpoce fw Tac aupAkiav ywriav Towy, péxpiT@v THe LLuphyne 
akpwv Tov TeAEvTWVTWY kic TOV WKEaVdYV. TObTOLE OF TA EG 
~ ~ > ’ 
mépia Tig Bperravixineg avrixerar mpd¢ apkTov" 6pmoiwe Oo: Kat 
- ] 
roig “Aprafspore avrixenvtar mpd¢ apxtov, at Karrirepioec 
, ~ Na A A , , 
kadovmsvar voor, weAaytat Kata TO Bperravikdy Twe KAipa 
1O , e OnA o , Wee , A »” ~ 
idpupévat. Wate ojAov ép Soov auvayera TA akpa Ti¢ 
oikouévne KATA [MijKOC UTO TOU TEpLKEXUUEVOU TEAaYOUE El¢ 
OTEVOV. 
- ies ~ ~ 
27. Kara pépoc 8 tori mpwrn Tacwy ard Tie tomépac 7) 
51 , , , vite o ¢ n 
[Pnpta, Pbpoy Bosta wapatAnsia’ tHv we av tpaynAtalwy 
MEPWY UTEOTITTOVTWY sic THY GuvEXH KeATEKHY. TavTa © ézatt 
N A aes N r > , A N »” ¢ 
Ta TPOC EW" Kal TOUTOLC EvaToTéuveTaL TO TAEVPOY Gpoe 1 
, , e > U ~ ) = 
kadounévn Ilvphvn. “HS adAn raca tort TeplppuToc T™) 
(ay 7 : \ \ , ~ ’ Ce ee ~ 
SaXarry, To piv vdriov TH KaY ypac péype ornr@v’ ta Ot 
\ ord es , oot , ” ~ 
Aoura 7H “ArAavTixy péxpe TOY Bopsiwy akpwy Tie Tuphyne. 
~ Os ~ , , 2 \ Cals , 
BIKOG OF THC Xwpag TavTNE éoTl mepl EEakicyiAiove oradtoue 
\ , x ° , . 7 
TO péyloTov’ TevrakicytArlove O& 7AGTOC. 
XN ‘ , ,. , i: \ ~ 
28. Meracd: rabrny éorly 1) KeArixh T poe Ew péxpt ToTapou 
€ , A 4 , A ~ a 
Phvov, TO piv Bdépaov mwrevpoy ro Bperravicm KAvZopuévn 


TopspM Tavti’ avrimaphke yap avr wapadAnroe 1 vnooe 
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v ~ ~ 
aUTH, Taca Tay, MKOG Ocov TevrakiaxtAlouc éméyouca’ ro 
© ~ ~e , = ‘d ? ” 
Ewswov Tw Phvy Torauy Teprypaponévn, TapadAndAov tyovre 
yj #£ ~ ~ f ~ 
70 peda TH uphyy’ rd 62 vdriov Taic piv” AXrEot Td aT TOD 
i > ~ ~ ~ 
Phvov, 70 0 avty rH KaD tac Sadarry’ KaY xwplov 6 
kadobuevoc Tadarixoe Kédro¢ avaysirat, kal tv adr Mao- 
oaXia Te kat NapBav idpuvra rorEX¢ émipavéotara. "Avri- 
PSPS ~ aN s Yo \ ¢ , 

KeiTat 0& TY KOATY TObTW KAT aTOoTpOPHY ETEpoG KbATOE 
opwvupnoc avTy@, Kadobuevoc Tadarixde PA~twv mpd Tac 
” s s B Vek ve PPS , x 
apkroug kal THY Boerravixyy" évravda 0? Kal orevwrarov Aap- 
Pave rb wAGTOC H KeAtiKh’ ovvayerat yao eic ioSpov, 2Xar- 


wn 


Tovwv piv 7) TpLCX\Alwy oradiwy, TAEL6vwY 8 7 disyiAiwv’ 
\ NY ? er whee eae \ \ > . ~ , A 
peraby éoTl paxlic open Tpo¢ Oprac rH Lluphvy, TO 
, , ” a ~ Bs it ? 4 ‘ 
Kadotmevov Kéupevov dpoc’ teAeuTa 68 ToUTO ig pecalrara Ta 
~ ~ ~ / 
rov KeArov media. Tov & "AAmewv & torw dpn opdepa 
ty Na me , ‘ A A \ 7 
vilnAa, Tepipeph TOLObYTWY ypaupY, TO piv KUPTOV éoTpaTTaL 
~ r ~ + > Jy mab 
mpoe Ta AeXSévta TOV KeXrowv Tedia Kal TO Kéupevov dpoc’ Td 
diKkoiAoy Tpoc THYv AvyvotiKny Kal Ti IraXlav. eSvy OF KaTEXEL 
>, ~ lad . © > 
TOAAG TO bpoc TovTO KeAriKa, TARY TOV Acybwv" ovTOL 8 
érepoeSveic pév ciot, TapaTAHowor O& Toic Plow” véwovrat OF 
~ ~ ’ l4 ° 
pépoc Tav “AXTEewy TO cuvarroy Toic ‘ATevvivoig SpEot 
x 5 Ps >» 
pépoc 8: kal Tov ATevvivwr opov Karéxovst. Tavra 0 éoriv 
~ ~ >) -~ 
Ope paxic dia Tov phKove bdov Tig “IraXiac SuaTepuKvia 
amd THY apKtwy emt peonupPpiav, TeAcvTOoA O emt TOV VeKe- 
x 4 
Akov Top SUdv. 
~ ~ , A ¢ , 
29. Tne 0 IraXiag éori ra piv TowTa pépn, TA VTOTIT- 
~ ~ ~ > , 
rovra tac “AAmeot edia péyor Tov pvxov tov ’Adptov, 
‘ ~ nF , , k \ wy EER af. \ \ ‘ 
kat Tov TAnoloyv TOrwy Ta O ESIC, akpa otevn Kal paKkpa 
” 3 ~ ‘2 A 
XEppovnotacovea® © IC, we eiTov, emt pnKog Tératat TO’ Amév- 
aa , ~ 
vivov bp0¢, daov imraxisyiAiwy, TAaTOG 8 avepadov. Tore 
€ - en 4 , > 7 
8: ray “IraXlav yeppdvnoor, tére Tuppynvikoy wéAayoc apga- 
~ ~ \ > - > ta ° 
pevov amo Tov AtyvoTikov, Kat TO Avooveor, kai O Aéptac 
" A tf 
30. Mera 02 ryv “IraXlay Kal tiv KeAtujy, ta Ted¢ Fw 
ot , \ , ~ > ~ 
Aourd tort Tie Evewmne, a diya réuvera ty “lorow Toray. 


bat U 4 ” 
hipeTar © OVTOS ATO TiC toTéNAC émt thy fw Kal rov Evéevoy 
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Tovrov, év aptotepa AuTwv Thy TE T'eouaviav OAnv apSapuévny 
avd rou ‘Pivov, cal rd T'erixov wav, kal 7O tov TupryeTor, 
kat Bactaovwr, kal Lavpopatrwv, méEXot Tavdidoe morapov kat 
tie Mawridoc Nipvne’ ev dckea Ot thy Te Opakny Gracav Kai 
ri “IXAvolda kat Maxedoviav' Aoumjy SF Kat reAsvTalav Thy 
“EAAdda. TL pdkewwrat Of vicot THC Evowrne, ac Epapev tEw 
uiv otndov Tédepa te Kal Karrirepidec, cal Boerravixal’ 
Zytde O& aornAGy, aire Tupvnatat cai aAAa vnoidia Powixwr, 
kal Ta twv Macoartwrov kal Aryiwv' Kat ai moo Tig 
"IraXlac péxou TOV AidXou viowr, kat tie SuceAlac’ doa TE 
meol tiv Hreipwre Kat EAAdda Kal péxoe Maxedoviag kat 
Tie Opakiac XEeppovijcov. ... . 

"Ev 08 rH votwraty SaXatry TpdKEITaAL TiC "Ivducne viooe, 


ovk tAarTwv Tie Bperravikng n TazpoPavn. 


Ib. Lib. m1. ¢. v. 

Aowrov eimeiy rept Tov KAmaTwr, OTEep Kal aUTO EEL 
KavoriKkny vroritwoly, Opunréiow ek THY Ypaupov Ekelvwr, 
a orolyeta exadioauev’ Aéyw OF Tie TE TO UNKOS apopiCovone 
TO péytoTov, kal THe TO TAdTOC, partoTa OF Tig TO TAGTOS. 
Toi¢ piv ovv aotpovoutKkoic émi@d~ov TovTO TomTéoV, Ka- 
Lamwep ‘Immapxoc érolnoev. “Avéypale yao, we avTdg pot, 
Tac yryvouévac év ToIc ovpaviore Stapopac Kas’ ExaaTov THe 
Vice TéTov, Twv &y TH Kay Tac TEeTapTHUWpPlYy TETAyHEVWY 
Aéyw OF TH ATO TOV ionueptvov péype TOV Bopetov wdAov. 
Toic dz yewypagpovot oure rwv tw rie cad’ nuag olkoupé- 
vn¢g Ppovtistéov’ ovr ev avToic Tole THe olKoUpévne MEpEct, 
Tac Towatrac Kal rooabrac cuapopac Tapacsktéov T@ To- 
Airc’ TeptokeAsic yap siow. aXN apket Tag onmetodee 
Kat avAovorépac extiotat TwY UT avTOV AEySEoOV" UTOME 
pévoic, woTep éxeivoc, tivat Td péyedtoe Tie yne oradiwy 
eikoou TévTe puplddwy kal SicyiAlwy' we Kal ’Eparoodévng 
aTrodlowatw" ov ueyaAn yap Tapa ovr’ torar Siapopa mpde 


4 - y) a ‘\ ed , 
7a pawopueva Ev TOIC peTagd THY Oiknoewv CLacThuaow. Ek 


vt 


, ’ 4 e - = 
Of Tle EiC tplakdaota EEhKovra Tuhmara Téwol TOV péyLaTOV THC 
ee - , ~ 
Yi¢g KvKAOY, EoTrat Exrakoctwy otadlwy kkaoTov THY TUNa- 
i , BS ifre , N ‘ 5 , ’ ~ 
Twv TOUTW Or XpHTat pétpHW TPO Ta SiaoThuaTa ev TH 
4 \ f ~ 
AexSévre Oia Mepdne peonufprvep AauPaverSac péAXovTe. 
% ~ Q , ¥ ~ ~ ~ 
Exéivoc piv 0) dpyerat amd TeV ev TH peonuBpive oikobv- 
n > as 
twv’ kat Aouroyv ad Oc Erraxoclwy oradlwy Tac Ebeling 
> 2 ) N ‘ N , ‘ = 
olkhosc émuwy Kata Tov AeySévta peonuPBpiwoy, Teparar 
rE % kW 4 ong heme o > > ~ 
éyelv Ta Tap ékaoToic paivopeva’ Hiv OUK évTEvIev 
’ . 4 ~ 
apkTéov’ kal yap si Kal oikfoa TavTa totiv, WoTEp OlovTat 
TivEc, lola yé Tic OlKOUpEeVN AUTH éoTl, did péone THE aoLKHTOV 
‘ ~ ~ ~ 
Ola Kavpa orev?) TETAaUévn, OVK OVA pépoc THe KaT rua 
b] , € Of , bd ~ , l4 N 
oikoupévync. “O 6% yewypapog emioxomel TabTnv pdvnv TI)Vv 
7 ~ ? » Wee 
Kad’ nuac oikoupévny. Avrn & apopiZerat répact, voriy piv, 
Ty Ola Tie Kivvapwpopdpov TapadrAyry” Bopsty 2 rH dia Tig 
ey? ae eee ‘ A ld Tey ? , er G 
lépvne’ ove O& tac Tocabracg oikhasec émiseréov, Ooag vTa- 
- 
yopever TO peraty AcyStv Suaoryua’ ovTE WavTa TA patvdpeva 


Seréov, peuvnpévoig TOU yewypagpikov oxhparoc. 





Ib, Lib. 111. ¢. ii. 
~ -~ , ~ 
Tlocedwvoc 62 6 ro TANSOG THY perdAXAWY era Kal 
‘ > \ $ > , ~ nS € , rAXNa 
Thy apETiv, OVK améxeTal THE GuVhSovg pytopiac, adda 
_ ~ ¢ ~ > \ 5) 2, = , 
ovvevSovaia taic wrepoXaic. ov yap amiareiv TH psy 
a ~ id ~ ~ 
gnotv, dri Trav Spupwy Tore EuTPNOEvTWY 1 YH TaKéloa are 
> - x ~ b] \ > U ZEE * } p as 
apyupiric Kal ypvairic, ic Thy émupaveay ebéCece’ Ora TO 
- ” s U 5 or s , CVD 
mav Spoc kat mavra Bovvov vAnv éivat vouioparoc, umd 
, 1 | % 
rivog apSdvou Tixn¢e seowpevpévny. kaSéAov © av eizé 
’ , ‘ 4 & s - ’ , 
gnaw idwy tig Tove TéTOUC, Snsavpode civar PUTEwE aevVaon, 
ao > 5 > \ , 
4} rapeiov iyyeuovlac avekdstrrov’ ov yap tAovaia pdvov, 
€ , é ree ee 
dAAa Kat brdmAovTOS Hv gnow H Xwpa’ Kal Tap éExélvolc 
~ , en. ff > % ¢ 
@¢ adnSec Tov vroySévov TéTOV, OVX Oo Aone, adrX 6 
~ ~ s € , ” 
TlAobrwy carorxel. Toratta piv ovv év wealy oxnparte eipnKe 
, o \ - , 
rept TobTwy, we av &k perdddXov Kal abrog ToAAW XpwpEvOS 
~ , \ ~ , 
rp Adyy. Ti & érpéeay ppalwv Hv TOV peradAEvovTwy, 
cv 


eee : Sis hed > 4 ~ 
mwapatigno. TO TOU Padrnpéwe’ Ore pnaiv éekeivog emt Twv 
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"Arrikov apyupstwy ottw auvTdvwe dpirTEy TOE avypw- 
move, We av TpocdoKwvtTac avTov avd&av tov HXotrwva’ 
kat robrwv ovv gupaviZe wapamAnsiay tiv omovdny Kal THY 
pirspyiav, okodiae TEuvdvTwy Kat PaSciac tae obpryyac’ 
Kal mpoc TOvCG é& avTai¢ atavTwyTac ToTauove mwoAAakic, 
raic Aiyumriac avavtAovvra KoxXéatc. Tov 6? Adyov ov 
rov avrov civa TOUTOV ToTE TOIc Artrikoic’ aAN éxelvorg piv 
aiviymatt éoucévat Thy psraddAsiay’ boa piv yap avédaBov, 
gnolv, ovK thaBov' dca o& élyov, atéBarov* robvroe 0 
brepayav AvoireAH’ TOoIg piv yap yadkoupyoi¢ Téraprov 
pépoc tEayovor Tig yng Tov yaXkov, Tov d& apyupsvdvTwY 
Twv idwtwov év Tpioty nuspae EvBoixdy raAavrov eaipdv- 
twv. Tov ee katTirepov OvK im emuToXije evpioxeadal pnow, 
we Tove toropikove SpvdAgiv, adN dpbrrecSa’ yevvacsat 
& ty re talc trip rove Avoiravodve Papapore, Kat év Talc 
Karrirepiot vicoie’ Kat ek twv Bperravixwy 02 sig Thy 
MascaAtav KouiZecSa. “Ev 62 totic “ApraBpoic, of rig 
Avoiraviag voraror mpd¢ apKtov Kal dvtow eiotv, eavSeiv 
pac apyupey thy viv Kartitépw, xpvotw AEvKy. apyu- 
pomryne yap tore tiv O& ynv Tabrnv Pipe Tove Tarapmovc’ 
THv Of oxaXiot tac yuvaixac Siapwoac TAbVEew ev EGSyTH- 
plowe wAektoic émt Kiory. Ovroc piv rept rwov perd\XLWv 


~ % / 
TOLAUT ELPKE. 





Tb. Libs a1 cv; 
4 XQ r La 
Ai & Karrirepidec, déka pév éiol, Keivrat © éyyve addy 
\ ” 2 4Q ~ ~ 
Awy, Tpde apKrov awd Tov TOY "ApraBpwv Ayévoc wWeAaylat’ 
, 7 ~ eG, 7 , > . \ ~ 
pia 0 avtayv Eonuoc gore’ rac © adAAaec olKkovoww aviIpwrot 
/ , oe 
mehayxAawor, Todhose evdeduKdrEc TOde X'Twvag, Mwopévor 
A \ , % LAP 2 ~ 
Tepl Ta oTéova, pera pafsowy TEoUTaTOUYTEC, Gmoloe Taic 
~ -~ ~ > 
TpayiKkaic Howwaic. Cwor 8 ard Booknudrwv VOMACLKWC TO 
, Nd \.9 , 
wAgov. MéradAa & éXOvTEg KaTTITép0U Kal “oADPOov, Ké- 
>] Q , ~ 
papov avtt rovTwy Kal Tov Sepudrwy sradddrrovrat, Kar 


nN oY Xr ae.F \ \ > , , 
aAac, Kal XaAKwuaTa mpoC TOUS EuTOpoUC. Tlodrepoy pty 
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ovv, Poivixec udvor tiv turoplav YoreAXov tabrnyv ik TaV 
Tadciowy, xobmrovrec diac tov wAOvY' Tov 88 ‘Pwnalwv 
érakoAovsovvtwy vaukAjow Tit, Swe Kal avrol yvoiev 
Ta éuTropeta, piévy 6 vabkAnooc Ekov sic Tévayoc téé- 
Bare mv vaiv’ trayaywv © sic Tov avrov OAsSoov Kal 
Tove émopuévouc, adtoc éowWSyn Sia vavaylov, Kal arrédafde 
Onuostay rv Tyn\y Ov aéBare pootiwy. Of “Pwpaior 8 
duwe Tepwpevor woAXAaKIC, %&éuaSov Tov wAOvY' ered) OF 
kat IIdmAvoc Koaoooc diafsac em avtove tyvw ra péradda 
&k pukoov Baouc OpuTTomeva Kal TOvC avooac eionvatoug eK 
TEptovalac hon thy SéAarrav éoyaCeodal, ta’tnyv ToIC Edé- 
Aovow érideEe: kaireo ovoav TAEiw THE Sieipyovone Ei¢ THY 


Bogravixny. 


ib. Lib. ty, ¢ & 

14. ‘O pév ye ‘Podavoc roddy re Exe TOV avardovy, kai 
peyarore poprioie, Kal éxt rodAa pépn Tig xXwpac, ola TO 
Tove gumimrovtac tic avTOV TOTAMOUC Urapxelv TAWTOVE, Kal 
SuadéxecSac tov pdprov wAiorov. ‘O 8 “Apap éxdéxerai, 
kat 6 Aovfsic 6 eic TovTOY éupsadrAwv* eira weCeberar péxpe 
tov Snkoava rov Trorapov’ KavrevSev Hon Karagéperat cic TOV 
WKEAVOV, Kal TOC AnEoPiove, kat KaAérove’ & 0: rotTwv 


gic THY Bperravikny, éharrwv 7 hpephovog Spdpoc éotiy. 


Ib. Lib. tv. ¢. il. 

‘O 8& Asiynp peratd [urévey re cat Nawvirov éxBadrAkw. 
mpdrepov o& KopPitwy vmipxev turopsiov emi tobTw TH 
ToTap’ WEpl HC elonke Lodbfi0¢, wvnosete Tov 76 Iyséov 
pvsoroynvévtwy" Ort MaccaAdwray piv tov cupmeavrw 
Tentlwvi, ovdeie eixe A€yerv oveey ping agévov, éowTnveic, 
bro Tov Skyntiwvoe wrip tie Bperravixiic, ovd? tov ek Nap- 
Bovoc, ove: Tov & KopPndA@voe, aimep ioav apiorar réAELC 
rv ratty. Uvséac & eappnoe Peboaosa rocaira. 
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Ib. Lib. 1v. c. iii. 

Thy 8 tai ro “Phvy mporo. toy amavtwy oixover Nav- 
TovaTal. 

IIpdéxcerar 0 avrov 7 Bperravixn, tov piv “Phvov kat 
tyybSev, bore KaSopacsa rd Kavriov, dwep éorl TO EWOV 
akpov Tie vhcov" TOU 6: Snkovava wwKpov atwréipw* évTavva 
33 Kat 7d vauTiylov ovvesthaoato Kaicap o Sede, rAéwv tic 
thv Bperavyikhy. 

Alappa & éotiv si¢ Ti Bostravixny avd Tov TOTAaUwY THC 
KeArikiie, elkoot Kal 7’ orddiot’ ord yap Thy Gumwrw ap’ 
iomtpac avaxSévrec, TH botepaia wept oyOdnv Mpay Karai- 


povoty éi¢ THY vnoov. 





Ib. Lib. Iv. c. iv. 

§ 1. Mera d& ra AexSévra Evy, ra Aoura BeAywv éorww 

? ~o ~ 2 ’ x , oS] ¢ tA 
Eun, TOV TapwKEaviTwy, wy Oveverol pév sioty of vavpaxi- 

4 , . 4 4 + Xr nN 5 \ 

savrec tpoc Kaicapa’ tromou yap joav Kkwddvev Tov sic THY 
Bperravixny wAovy, ypwusvor TY EuTOopiy. KaTEvavpaynoE 

€ 
d? padiwe, ovK éuBdrorg ypwmevoc, (iv yap waxéa Ta EbAa) 
> » ae , , >] > > . , ee A 
aAN’ avipw pepomévwy ew avrov, katéomwy of “‘Pwpatoe ra 
iotia Sopvdperavore (jv yap oKitiwa,) dua thy Plav tov 
os) » ANd > ” > nN aN ‘ X ? APS 
avitwv.  addtboec tretvov avtt KaAwv' wAarbmvya oF 
~ > fe 
Towovel, kal Ibdmrpwpa Oia Tac apTwrelc, Spuivng VAne, ae 
’ ~ 
éoTiy evTopla’ dudrep ov svVvayoucl Tac apuoviac TwY cavi- 
> 3 ~ 

dwv, aXAN apawpara katarsirover tavta S: Bptbore Siavar- 
~ \ \ \ ny , ~ \ e A 

TOVGL, TOV uy) KaTa TAC vewAKiag KaTUpOVESaL THY VANV ph) 

, ‘ ~ ’ ~ As 
voriGopévny’ Tov piv Bpvou VOTlWTépOV OVTOG TH PvE, TIC 

‘ A ~ , ~ 

6: dpudc Enpac cal adurove. Tobrove oimat TovE Oveverove, 


, 1s, \ i ~ A 4 > 
OLKLOTAaC tival TMV KATA TOV Aéptav. 





Ib. Lib. tv. e¢. iv. 
§ 4. Tap’ aac & we éxiray rpla gida rev TYywpyevorv 
duapepduTwe tari, Bapdor re, Kai Ovdree, Kar Apvisar’ Bapdor 
wév, vuvytal Kal momral’ Ovarec &, lepo7rotot Kal pucioAd- 


you Apvida d? rpde TH pvowwrdyia, Kal rv }SuKhv piAo- 
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v > ~ “a 
oopiav ackovot. dukatdraror dt voutZovrat, kat dia rovre 
4 , io \ , \ \ Fe a) OE x 
MLOTEVOVTAL TAC TE LOlwWTLKaC KploEC Kal Tac KOLWaE’ Ware Kat 
, , 
ToAguovg Sujrwyv mpdtepov Kat mapararrecSar péddovrac 
” —« x 
Eqavov" Tac ot powikacg oikac pddAicra rovroic émerét paTtTo 
o ? ee ‘ ? > ‘ \ ~ , , 
Katey Stay TE Popa TovTWY 1), popay Kal Tie XWpac vopt- 
¢ >] ~ 
Covow vrapyev. “AgSaprove d2 Aéyouct kal ovToL Kat GAXoL, 
\ \ X nt , “APS , , \ ~ os 
rac Wuydc kal tov Kéopov" émikparioeav Of wore Kal TUP Kal 
e 
Jowp. 
~ Vek ~ ~ ’ 
§ 5. Tw & atro Kat Supexp, word 75 avdnrov Kat adaZo- 
\ 7 ‘ 4 , F, ~ * ‘ 
viKOV TpdceoTl, Kal TO giAdkoopov’ ypucopopovo! TE yap 
wept piv Tolc TpaxhAowe orpemta Eyovtec. Tepl OF Toic 
Bpaxtose kal tolc kaproic Yédia, kal Tag Ecdnracg Pamrdc 
~ ‘ z t 5 > , ae | ’ Ot 
popovat kal ypucotdorovc, of évy a&wwpare. Vrs Torabrne OF 
- > I Q ~ ’ n vee , 
KOUPOTNTOC, APOPYTO, MEV VIKWYTEC, txmAayeic y NTTHYSEVTEC 
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eCamrew tk TOV adyévun Tov iTTWV, KoMicavTac 02 TPOGTAT- 
raXkvev THY Séav Toc TpoTVAaloe. Pot your Tocedévioc 
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avroc idety rabrnv ToAAaxov, kal TO piv Tpwrov anriZeorat, 
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pera 6: ravra pipetv Tpawe dua THY ouvhSeav. Tae oi rwv 
zvodgwv Kepadrde Kedpouvtec, émede(kvuoyv rote Eévoic, kal 
Ove? TOVG isoaTacLOV XoVGdY aToXUTpOV HElovv. Kal rod- 
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Twv © ETavoayv avTovce Pwpaiol, kal Tov Kata Tac Juolac 
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adAae ispotrotiacc eEtAcoumévac. ovK ériBatvew S& avdpa 
~ ~ - ~ ~ 
Tie ViGoV, Tac Of yuvaikac avTag wAEoboac, KOLYWYELY TOC 
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Ib. Lib. rv. ec. v. 
e N ‘ ~ 
1. ‘H 8 Boerravixn, tolywvoc pév éort Tw OXhpare’ 
, . \ , > ~ ~ ~ ~ 
wapaf3é3rnrar di rd péylotov avriig tAEvpov Ty KeArixy, tov 
, war e , ” 9 a 
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, \ > A , 
TETPAKICYXIAiwy Kal T } Vv’ oTadlwy exateoov* 76, Te KeAtiKov 
’ 7 ~ , ~ me Sap 
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, ” A A 3 - ~ 
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3»,3 Q ~ 5 ~ ~ ¢ 
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~ ~ , \ Ax 8 ? ~ 
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~ -, 4 , Ui 4 a 
kal 7 dAXa ovK evypdupove TH ovoTace. Ta o Hon Ta piv 
~ ~ , , ? 
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Tov gidiav, avaShuard re avéSnkav ev tT» KamirwXlw, Kat 
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OlKELav OXEOOV TapEcKevacay TOIc Pwyuatoie bAnv THY Vijoov" 
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OTPATIG TOLC TPOTHEPOMEVOLC YPtjmacLW’ avayKH Yap pELove- 
% 
Sai ta TéAn Pdpwv éemiBadrrAopévwv" Gua ? Kal Kivebvoue 
b ~ 
aTavrayv tivac, Blac érayouevye. 
4. Eiot d2 cat &dAae wept THY Bperravumjy vijcor pukpat’ 
, ait € , ~ 
peyary © y ‘lépvn, mpd¢ apxtov avty twapaf3eBAnuevn, mpo- 
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rNé ‘ ND 14 b 7 ne ~ ALS 
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e s , 7 e OnAd ? > , 
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~ Q ~ ] -. A , \ , Ps 
padXov wept tov exreroTicpévwy. Ipog pév ror Ta ovpavia 
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, An ~ , ah x 2 1c, $ % ~ 
mpaypact, Toic TH KaTepuypmévy Gwvy TAnoLacovoL TO THY 
~ Ly - ~ 5: 
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VIBIUS SEQUESTER. 
(B. C.:20.) 


. De Fluminibus. 
LicEr Gallic dividens Aquitanos et Celtas, in Oceanum 


Britannicum evolvitur. 


MESSALA CORVINUS. 
(B.G010:) 


GALLIA atque Britannia novem annorum Julii Cesaris 
labor fuere, tributarize demum facte. 


INSCRIPTIO. 


[Apud Venetos in Gallia, circa 723 a. vu. c., 29 B.c. } 
C. CAESAR, GALLIA TOTA SUBACTA, DICTATORIS NOMINE 
INDE CAPTO, BRITANNIAM TRANSGRESSUS, NON SEIPSUM 
TANTUM, SED PATRIAM CORONAVIT. 


C. VELLEIUS PATERCULUS. 
(20 B.C.3-31 A.D.) 


Historie Romane, lib. 11. c. 46. 

Cum deinde immanes res, vix multis voluminibus expli- 
candas, C. Cesar in Gallia ageret; nec contentus plurimis 
ac felicissimis victoriis, innumerabilibusque cesis et captis 
hostium millibus, etiam in Britanniam trajecisset exer- 
citum, alterum pene imperio nostro, ac suo, querens 
orbem; invictum par consulum, Cn. Pompeius et Crassus, 
alterum iniere consulatum (A. v. c. 699, a Chr. n. 54.) 
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Ib. c. 47. 


Per hee tempora amplius eeec. millia hostium a Cesare 
ceesa sunt: bis penetrata Britannia. 


VALERIUS MAXIMUS. 
(Temp. Tiberii Imp.) 





Memorabilia, lib. 111. c. 2,§ 23. De Fortitudine. 


Ta.Es in castris divi Julii disciplina milites aluit, quorum 
alter dextera, alter oculo amisso hostibus inhesit: ille post 
hance jacturam victor, hic ne hac quidam jactura victus. 

Tuum, vero, Sceva, inexsuperabilem spiritum in utraque 
parte rerum nature, qua admiratione prosequar, nescio: 
quoniam excellenti virtute dubium reliquisti, inter undasne 
pugnam fortiorem edideris, an in terra vocem emiseris. 
Bello, namque, quo C. Cesar non contentus opera sua 
Oceani claudere litoribus, Britannize insule celestes in- 
jecit manus, cum quatuor commilitonibus, rate transvectus 
in scopulum vicinum insule, quam hostium ingentes 
copie obtinebant. Postquam estus regressu suo spatium, 
quo scopulus et insula dividebantur, in vadum transitu 
facile redegit, ingenti multitudine barbarorum afHuente, 
ceteris rate ad litus regressis, solus immobilem stationis 
gradum retinens, undique ruentibus telis, et ab omni parte 
acri studio ad te invadendum nitentibus quinque militum 
diurno prelio suffectura pila, una dextra, hostium cor- 
poribus adegisti: ad ultimum destricto gladio, audacissi- 
mum quemque, modo umbonis impulsu, modo mucronis 
ictu depellens,, hinc Romanis, illine Britannicis oculis 
incredibili, nisi cernereris, spectaculo fuisti. Postquam 
deinde ira ac pudor cuncta conari fessos coegit, tragula 
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femur trajectus, saxique pondere ora contusus, galea jam 
ictibus discussa, et scuto crebris foraminibus absumto, 
profundo te credidisti, ac duabus loricis onustus, inter 
undas, quas hostili cruore infeceras, enatasti: visoque im- 
peratore armis non amissis, sed bene impensis, cum laudem 
merereris, veniam petiisti. Magnus prelio; sed major 
discipline militaris memoria; itaque ab optimo virtutis - 
eestimatore, cum facta, tum etiam verba tua, centurionatus 
honore donata sunt. 





MARCUS FABIUS QUINTILIANUS. 
(60 A.D.) 


De Institutione Oratoria, lib. vir. c. 4. 


Hac in suasoriis tractari solent, ut, si Cesar deliberet, 
An Britanniam impugnet, que sit Oceant natura? An 
Britannia insula? (nam tum ignorabatur,) quanta in ea 
terra? quo numero militum aggredienda? in consilium 
ferendum sit. 


Ib. lib. vurr. c. 3. 

Quedam verba adhuc vetera vetustate ipsa gratius 
nitent: multa alia etiam audentius viseri possunt; sed ita 
demum, si non appareat affectatio: in quam mirifice Vir- 
gilius : 

Corinthiorum amator iste verborum 
Thucydides Britannus, Atticee febres, 
Tau Gallicum, min, al, spine male illisit. 
Ita omnes ista verba miscuit fratri. 


Cimber hic fuit a quo fratrem necatum hoc Ciceronis 
dicto notatum est, Germanum Cimber occidit. 
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C. JULIUS SOLINUS, 
Polyhistor. 
(A.D. 60.) 





De Britannia, ac reliquis circum eam Insulis, De Lapide Gagate, c. xxii. 

Finis erat orbis ora Gallici littoris, nisi Britannia insula 
non qualibet amplitudine nomen pene orbis alterius me- 
reretur. Octingentis, enim, et amplius millibus passuum 
longa porrigitur, ita ut eam in Caledonicum usque angulum 
metiamur. In quo recessu Ulyxen Caledonie# appulsum 
manifestat ara Grecis literis inscripta votum. Multis in- 
sulis nec ignobilibus circumdatur, quarum Hibernia ei 
proximat magnitudine, inhumana incolarum ritu aspero. 
Alias ita pabulosa, ut pecuaria nisi interdum estate a pas- 
tibus arceantur, in periculum agat satias. Illic anguis nullus. 
Avis rara. Gens inhospita, et bellicosa. Sanguine inte- 
remptorum hausto prius, victores vultus suos oblinunt. 
Fas atque nefas eodem animo ducunt. Puerpera siquando 
marem edidit, primos cibos gladio imponit mariti, inque os 
parvuli summo mucrone auspicium alimentorum leviter 
infert, et gentilibus votis optat, non aliter quam in bello, 
et inter arma mortem oppetat. Qui student cultui, den- 
tibus mari nantium belluarum insigniunt ensium capulos. 
Candicant enim ad eburneam claritatem; nam precipua 
viris gloria est in armorum nitela. Apis nusquam. Ad- 
vectum inde pulverem, seu lapillos siquis sparserit inter 
alvearia examina, favos deserunt. Mare quod Iberniam, 
et Britanniam interluit, undosum, et inquietum toto in anno, 
non nisi estivis pauculis diebus est navigabile. Navigant 
autem vimineis alveis, quos circumdant ambitione tergorum 
bubalorum. Quantocunque tempore cursus tenebit, na- 
vigantes escis abstinent. Freti latitudinem in centum xx. 
millia passuum diffundi, qui fidem ad verum ratiocinati 
sunt, estimarunt. Silurum quoque insulas ab ora, quam 
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gens Britanna nunc tenet, turbidum fretum distinguit. — 
Cujus homines etiam nunc custodiunt morem vetustum ; 
nummum refutant, dant res, et accipiunt; mutatione ne- 
cessaria potius quam pretiis parant. Deos percolunt. 
Scientiam futurorum pariter viri ac foemine ostentant. Tha- 
natos insula alluitur freto Gallico, a Britannie continenti 
eestuario tenui separata, felix frumentariis campis, et gleba 
uberi. Nec tantum sibi soli, verum et aliis salubris locis. 
Nam cum ipsa nullo serpatur angue, asportata inde terra 
quoquo gentium invecta sit, angues necat. Multz ali 
circum Britanniam insule, e quibus Thule ultima. in qua 
estivo solstitio sole de Cancri sidere faciente transitum 
nox pene nulla. Brumali solstitio dies adeo conductus, 
ut ortus junctus sint et occasus. Ultra Thulen pigrum 
esse, et concretum mare. Inde a Calidonize promontorio 
Tulen petentibus bidui navigatio est. Excipiunt Hebudes 
insule quinque numero, quarum incole nesciunt fruges. 
Piscibus tantum, et lacte vivunt. Rex unus est universis. 
Nam quotquot sunt omnes, angusta interluvie dividuntur. 
Rex nihil suum habet, omnia universorum. Ad equitatem 
certis legibus stringitur. Ac ne avaritia divertat a vero, discit 
paupertate justiciam, utpote cui nihil sit rei familiaris. Ve- 
rum alitur e publico. Nulla ill foemina datur propria, sed 
per vicissitudines, in quancunque commotus fuerit, usurariam 
sumit. Unde ei nec votum, nec spes conceditur liberorum. 
Secundam a continenti stationem euntibus Oreades prebent. 
Sed Orcades ab Hebudibus porro absunt septem dierum, 
totidemque noctium cursu. Numero tres ; vacant homine. 
Non habent sylvas, tantum junceis herbis inhorrescunt. 
Cetera earum nude arenz, et rupes tenent. Ab Orcadibus 
Thulem usque v. dierum et v. noctium navigatio est. Sed 
Thule larga est, et diutina pomona copiosa. Qui illic ha- 
bitant, principio veris inter pecudes pabulis vivunt, deinde 
lacte, in hyemem conferunt arborum fructus. Utuntur 
feeminis vulgo, certum matrimonium nulli. Circuitus Bri- 
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tannie quadragies octies septuaginta quinque millia passuum 
sunt. In quo spatio magna et multa flumina, fontes calidi 
opiparo exculti apparatu ad usus mortalium. Quibus fon- 
tibus presul est Minervee numen, in cujus ede perpetui 
ignes nunquam canescunt in favillas, sed ubi cinis tabuit, 
vertitur in globos saxeos. Preeterea, ut taceam metallorum 
largam variamque copiam, quibus Britannie solum un- 
dique generum pollet venis locupletibus, Gagates hic plu- 
rimus, optimusque est lapis. Si decorem requiras, nigro 
gemmeus; si qualitatem nullius fere ponderis; si na- 
turam, aqua ardet, oleo restinguitur; si potestatem, at- 
tritu calfactus, applicita detinet, eque ut Succinum. Re- 
gionem partim tenent Barbari, quibus per artifices plagarum 
figuras jam inde a pueris varie animalium effigies incor- 
porantur, inscriptisque visceribus hominis incremento pig- 
menti note crescunt. Nec quicquam magis patientiz loco 
nationes fere ducunt, quam ut per memores cicatrices plu- 
rimum fuci artus bibant. 


Ib. c. xxiii. 
Cassiterides insule spectant adversus Celtiberie latus, 


plumbi fertiles. 


Ib. c. Ixvi. 
Dat et India margaritas; dat etiam littus Britannicum, 
sicut Divus Julius thoracem, quem Veneri genitrici in 
templo ejus dicavit, e Britannicis margaritis factum sub- 


jecta inscriptione testatus est. 
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DIOSCORIDES. 
(A. D. 60.) 


\ 
Ilept SbSov. Kéd. pf. 

SbSo¢ oxevaZerar ek Tie KoLSHe. Eore O& CvovgiTiKdg, Kal 
vepowy kal vebpwv amrtiKog, Kal waALoTa unviyywv KaKwTiKdC” 
TVEVLATWTLKOG TE Kal YEvYNTLKOG KaKOXUULMV, Kal EAEhavTi- 
, , bd ‘ X CP tye 4 , , 
doEewe ToLTKOG, EVEepync¢ O& Kal 6 EAehac yiverae Ppexdmevocg 
GUT. 

Ilepi Kotjpuisoc. Keo. pl. 
Kai 76 caXotmevov 62 Kouput, oxsvaZduevov O& &k Tie 
ne so ” ~ 
kpiSije, @ kal avi olvov TémariToAAdkic yYpwvrat, kepadadyéc 
H a 7 Q 4 / As rs , 
toTl Kal KakOXUpOV, Kal TWY vebpov PAaTTiKdY. oKEVaCeraL 
é: kal &k TuUpwY TOLAUTA TOuaTAa, wWEo EV TH TPdE éEoTépaY 


7 a , 
16npia kai Bperavia. 


Ilept Bperavixne. Keg. [3’. 
Bperavixy 7) Berrovixn, wéa tot Exovaa obra tupepn 
X AS > , NA PSPS x } ? , > ~ 
aTvasy aypiy, weAavtepa 0& Kal Oacbrepa, orbipovta év TH 
yevoe KavAdv df avinowy ov péyav’ plZav Aerrhy Kal Bpa- 
xetav. yvAiZerar d: avtng Ta pvAAa, Kal év nrAty 7 Tupt 
, Ad Os ” , \ lot € , 
ovoTpéperat. Atbvauiy 02 Exe oTITTIKHY idiwe apudCovear 
4 X 5) , x , \ ~ QWs aq Q 
mMpoc Tac Ev oTOMaTL Kal TaploTulolc VOUAaC. ToLEl O& Kal Tpoc 
Ta Aowra boa otiWewe ypHte. . 








POMPONIUS MELA. 
(A. D. 65.) 





Lib. 1. ¢. 3. De Situ Orbis. 


Europa terminos habet ab occidente Atlanticum, a sep- 
temtrione Britannicum Oceanum. 
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Lib. u. c. 6. Hispanize Ora citerior. : 


Pyrenzus primo hinc in Britannicum procurrit Oceanum; 
tum in terras fronte conversas, Hispaniam irrumpit. 





Lib. m1. c. 6. Septemtrionalis Oceani Insulz. 

In Celticis oris aliquot sunt insulz, quas, quia plumbo 
abundant, imo omnes nomine Cassiteridas appellunt. 

Sena in Britannico mari, Osismicis adversa litoribus, 
Gallici numinis oraculo insignis est: cujus antistites, per- 
petua virginitate sancte, numero novem esse traduntur. 
Gallicenas vocant, putantque ingeniis singularibus pre- 
ditis, maria ac ventos concitare carminibus, seque, in que 
velint animalia, vertere; sanare, que apud alios insana- 
bilia sunt ; scire ventura, et predicare; sed non nisi deditas 
navigantibus, et in id tantum, ut se consulerent, profectis. 

Britannia qualis sit, qualesque progeneret, mox certiora, 
et magis explorata dicentur. Quippe tamdiu clausam aperit 
ecce Principum maximus, nec indomitarum modo ante 
se, verum ignotarum quoque gentium victor, qui propri- 
arum rerum fidem ut bello adfectavit, ita triumpho decla-~ 
raturus portat. Ceterum, ut adhuc habuimus, inter septem- 
trionem occidentemque projecta, grandi angulo Rheni 
ostia prospicit deinde obliqua retro latera abstrahet, altero 
Galliam, altero Germaniam spectans: tum rursus perpetuo 
margine directi litoris at tergo obducta, iterum se in 
diversos angulos cuneat triquetra, et Siciliz maxime similis 
plana, ingens, fecunda, verum his, que pecora, quam 
homines, benignius alant. 

Fert nemora, lacus ac pregrandia flumina alternis mo- 
tibus modo in pelagus, modo retro fluentia, et quedam 
gemmas margaritasque generantia. Fert populos regesque 
populorum: sed sunt inculti omnes, atque ut longius a 
continenti absunt, ita aliarum opum ignari magis, tantum 
pecore ac finibus dites, incertum ob decorem, an quid 
aliud, vitro corpora infecti. Causas autem et bella con- 
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trahunt, ac se frequenter invicem infestant, maxime impe- 
ritandi cupidine, studioque ea prolatandi que possident. 
Dimicant non equitatu modo aut pedite, verum et bigis et 
curribus, Gallice armati: covinos vocant, quorum falcatis 
axibus utuntur. Supra Britanniam Juverna est, pene par 
spatio, sed utrinque «quali tractu litorum oblonga, ceeli ad 
maturanda semina iniqui: verum adeo luxuriosa herbis non 
letis modo sed etiam dulcibus, ut se exigua parte diei pecora 
impleant, et nisi pabulo prohibeantur, diutius pasta dissi- 
liant. Cultores ejus inconditi sunt, et omnium virtutum 
ignari, pietatis admodum expertes. Triginta sunt. Orcades 
angustis inter se ductee spatiis. 

Thule Belgarum littori apposita est, Grats et nostris 
celebrata carminibus. In ea quod sol longe occasurus 
exsurgit, breves utique noctes sunt, sed per hyemem sicut 
alibi obscure, estate lucide, quod per id tempus jam se 
altius evehens, quanquam ipse non cernatur, vicino tamen 
splendore proxima illustrat: per solstitium vero nulle, quod 
tum jam manifestior non fulgorem modo, sed sui quoque 
partens maximam ostentat. 








C. VALERIUS FLACCUS. 
(A.D. 70.) 


Argonauticon, Lib. 1. vers. 8, 
- Tuaue, O pelagi cui major aperti 
Fama, Caledonius postquam tua carbasa vexit 
Oceanus, Phrygios prius indignatus Julos, 
Eripe me populis, et habenti nubila terra, 
Sancte Pater ! 
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LUCIUS ANNAKUS SENECA, 
Philosophus. 
(Temp. Claudii et Neronis.) 


Ludus de Morte Claudii Cesaris, s. 111. 


Tum Mercurius, qui semper Claudii ingenio delec- 
tatus esset, unam e tribus Parcis educit, et ait: Quid, 
femina crudelissima, hominem miserum torqueri pateris ? 
nec unquam tamdiu cruciandus esset; annus sexagesimus 
et quartus est, ex quo cum anima luctatur...... Sed 
Clotho: Ego, mehercule, inquit, pusillum temporis adjicere 
illi volebam, dum hos pauculos, qui supersunt, civitate 
donaret. Constituerat enim omnes Grecos, Gallos, His- 
panos, Britannos, togatos videre. 





Ib. s. VIIL. 


Parum est quod templum in Britannia habet, quod hune 
barbari colunt, et ut deum orant, ‘AAwpou piAdrov xniv. 


Tice. it 
Claudius, ut vidit funus suum, intellexit se mortuum 

esse. Ingenti enim peyadnyopia, nenia cantabatur ana- 
peestes : | 

Fundite fletus: edite planctus ; 

Fingite luctus; resonat tristi 

Clamore forum: cecidit pulchre 

Cordatus homo, quo non alius 

Fuit in toto fortior orbe. 

Ille Britannos ultra noti 
Litora ponti, et ceruleos 
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Scuta Brigantes dare Romuleis 
Colla catenis jussit, et ipsum 
Nova Romane jura securis 
Tremere Oceanum. ; : 





Consolatio ad Polybium libertnm Claudii Cesaris. 


S. XXXII. 

Abstine ab hoc manus tuas, fortuna, nec in isto poten- 
tiam tuam, nisi ex parte qua prodes, ostenderis. patere, 
illum generi humano jam diu zgro et affecto mederi: 
patere, quidquid prioris principis furor concussit, in locum 
suum restituere ac reponere. Sidus hoc, quod preecipitato 
in profundum, ac demerso in tenebras orbi refulsit, semper 
luceat. Hoc Germaniam pacet, Britanniam aperiat, et 
patrios triumphos ducat, et novos, quorum me quoque 
spectatorem futurum, que primum obtinet locum ¢ ex Vir- 
tutibus ejus, promittit clementia. 





Consolatio ad Marciam, s. xiv. 


Quid te per innumerabilia magnorum virorum exempla 
ducam, et quorum miseros, quasi non difficilius sit, imve- 
nire felices ? Quota queque domus usque ad exitum om- 
nibus partibus suis constitit, im qua non aliquid turbatum 
sit?....C. Cesar quum Britanniam peragraret, nec 
Oceano felicitatem suam continere posset, audivit deces- 
sisse filiam, publica secum fata ducentem. . ... . Tamen 
intra tertium diem imperatoria obiit munia, et tam cito 
dolorem vicit, quam omnia solebat. 
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OCTAVIA. 


Acrus) Lp 
Vite pertzsa, miserias suas deflet Octavia, 

Vers. 18. © Lux semper funesta mihi, 

Ila, illa meis, tristis Erinnys, 

Thalamis Stygios pretulit ignes ; 

Teque extinxit, miserande pater, 

Modo cui totus paruit orbis 

Ultra Oceanum, 

Cuique Britanni terga dedere, 

Ducibus nostris ante ignoti, 

Jurisque sui. 


Nutrix Octavia. 
En, qui Britannis primus imposuit jugum, 
Ignota, ut ante classibus texit freta, 
Interque gentes barbaras tutus fuit, 
Et seeva maria, conjugis scelere occidit, 
Mox illius nata. 


M. ANNAXUS LUCANUS. 
(A.D. 303; A.D. 65.) 





Pharsalia, Lib. 1. v. 441—462. 
Tu quoque letatus converti prelia Trevir: 
Et nunc tonse Ligur, quondam per colla decora 
Crinibus effusis toti prelate Comate : 
Et quibus immitis placatur sanguine diro 
i G 
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Teutates, horrensque feris altaribus Hesus ; 

Et Taranis Scythicz non mitior ara Diane. 

Vos quoque qui fortes animas, belloque peremtas 
Laudibus in longum vates dimnittitis evum, 
Plurima securi fudistis carmina Bardi. 

Et vos barbaricos ritus, moremque sinistrum 
Sacrorum Druide positis repetistis ab armis. 
Solis nosse deos, et cceli numina vobis, 

Aut solis nescire datum: nemora alta remotis 
Incolitis lucis. vobis auctoribus, umbree 

Non tacitas Erebi sedes, Ditisque profundi 
Pallida regna petunt: regit idem spiritus artus 
Orbe alio: longe (canitis si cognita) vite 

Mors media est. certe populi, quos despicit Arctos, 
Felices errore suo, quos ille timorum 

Maximus, haud urget leti metus. inde ruendi 

In ferrum mens prona viris, animeeque capaces 
Mortis: et ignavum rediture parcere vite. 





Lib. 11. v. 566—-572. 


. . . . . Cesar ne Senatus 

Victor erit? non tam cexco trahis omnia cursu, 
Teque nihil Fortuna pudet. Multis ne rebellis 
Gallia jam lustris, etasque mpensa labori 

Dant animos? Rheni gelidis quod fugit ab undis, 
Oceanumque vocans incerti stagna profundi, 
Territa quesitis ostendit terga Britannis ? 





Lib. m1. v. 71—83. 
Hee ubi sunt provisa duci, tunc agmina victor 
Non armata trahens, sed pacis habentia vultum, 
Tecta petit patric. pro, si remeasset in urbem, 
Gallorum tantum populis, Arctoque subacta, 
Quam seriem rerum longa premittere pompa, 
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Quas potuit belli facies! ut vincula Rheno, 
Oceanoque daret ! celsos ut Gallia currus 
Nobilis, et flavis sequeretur mista Britannis ! 
Perdidit O qualem vincendo plura triumphum |! 
Non illum leetis vadentem ccetibus urbes, 

Sed tacitee vidére metu. non constitit usquam 
Obvia turba duci: gaudet tamen esse timori 
Tam magno populis, et se non mallet amari. 





Lib. tv. y. 96. 
: Pro lucri pallida tabes ! 
Non deest prolato jejunus venditor auro. 
Jam tumuli, collesque latent : jam flumina cuncta 
Condidit una palus, vastaque voragine mersit. 
Nonhabeant amnes declivem ad littora cursum, 
Sed pelagi referantur aquis: concussaque tellus 
Laxet iter fluviis. hos campos Rhenus inundet, 
Hos Rhodanus: vastos obliquent flumina fontes. 
Rhipheas huc solve nives, huc stagna, lacusque. 


Utque habuit ripas Sicoris, camposque reliquit, 
Primum cana salix madefacto vimine parvam _ 
Texitur in puppim, cesoque inducta juvenco 
Vectoris patiens tumidum superenatat amnem. 
Sic Venetus stagnante Pado, fusoque Britannus 
Navigat Oceano: sic cum tenet omnia Nilus, 
Conseritur bibula Memphitis cymba papyro. 
His ratibus trajecta manus festinat utrinque, 
Succisum curvare nemus: fluviique ferocis 
Incrementa timens, non primis robora ripis 
Imposuit : medios pontem distendit in agros. 
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CAIUS SILIUS ITALICUS. 
(Temp. Neronis.) 


Punicorum, Lib. uz. Vers. 597. 


Hurc pater ignotum donavit vincere Thulen, 
Inque Caledonios primus trahet agmina lucos. 





Lib. xviz. Vers. 415. 


Fervidus ingenii Massinissa, et fervidus evi, 

In primus Macetum turmas immania membra 
Infert, et jaculo circumvolat alite campum. 
Cerulus haud aliter, quum dimicat, incola Thules 
Aemina falcifero circumvenit arta covino. 





CAIUS SECUNDUS PLINIUS. 
(A.D. 79.) 


Naturalis Historia, Lib. 11. c. 67. 


A Gapisvus, columnisque Herculis, Hispanie et Gal- 
liarum circuitu, totus hodie navigatur occidens. Septem- 
trionalis vero Oceanus, majore ex parte navigatus est 
auspiciis Divi Augusti, Germaniam classe circumvecta ad 
Cimbrorum promontorium: et inde immenso mari pro- 
specto, aut fama cognito, ad Scythicam plagam, et humore 
nimio rigentia. Propter quod minime verisimile est illic 
maria deficere, ubi humoris vis superet. Juxta vero ab 
ortu ex Indico mari, sub eodem sidere pars tota vergens in 
Caspium mare, pernavigata est Macedonum armis, Seleuco 
atque Antiocho regnantibus, qui et Seleucida atque Antio- 
chida ab ipsis appellari voluere. Circa Caspium quoque 
multa Oceani litora explorata, parvoque brevius, quam 
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totus, hinc aut illinc Septemtrio eremigatus. Ut tamen 
conjecture locum sic quoque non relinquat, ingens argu- 
mentum paludis Meotice, sive ea illius Oceani sinus est, 
ut multos adverto credidisse, sive angusto discreti situ 
restagnatio. Alio latere Gadium, ab eodem occidente, 
magna pars meridiani sinus ambitu Mauritanie navigatur 
hodie. Majorem quidem ejus partem, et Orientis, victorie 
Alexandri Magni lustraveris, usque in Arabicum Sinus. 
In quo res gerente C. Cesare Augusti filio, signa navium 
ex Hispaniensium naufragiis feruntur agnita. 





Lib. 11. ¢. 67. 

Hanno, Carthaginis potentia florente, circumvectus a 
Gadibus ad finem Arabie, navigationem eam _prodidit 
scripto: sicut ad extera Europe noscenda missus eodem 
tempore Himilco. Preterea Nepos Cornelius auctor est, 
Eudoxum quendam sua etate, cum Lathurum regem fu- 
geret, Arabico sinu egressum, Gades usque pervectum : 
multoque ante eum Celius Antipater, vidisse se, qui navi- 
gasset ex Hispania in ASthiopiam commercii gratia. Idem 
Nepos de septemtrionali circuitu tradit, Quinto Metello 
Celeri, L. Afranii in Consulatu college, sed tum Gallie 
proconsuli, Indos a rege Suevorum dono datos, qui ex 
India commercii causa navigantes, tempestatibus essent in 
Germaniam abrepti. Sic maria circumfusa undique di- 
viduo globo partem orbis auferunt nobis: nec inde huc, 
nec hinc illo pervio tractu. Que contemplatio apta dete- 
gendz mortalium vanitati, poscere videtur, ut totum hoc, 
quidquid est, in quo singulis nihil satis est, ceu subjectum 
oculis, quantum sit ostendam. 





Lib. u. c. 77, 78. 
Sic fit, ut vario lucis incremento, in Meroé longis- 
simus dies x11. horas equinoctiales, et octo partes unius 
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hore colligat: Alexandrie vero xiv. horas: in Italia quin- 
decim: in Britannia xvu1.; ubi estate lucide noctes, haud 
dubie repromittunt id, quod cogit ratio credi; solstitii 
diebus accedente Sole propius verticem mundi, angusto 
lucis ambitu, subjecta terre continuos dies habere senis 
mensibus ; noctesque e diverso ad brumam remoto. Quod 
fieri in insula Thule, Pytheas Massiliensis scripsit, sex 
dierum navigatione in septemtrionem a Britannia distante : 
quidam vero et in Mona, que distat a Camalduno Britan- 
nize oppido circiter ducentis millibus, affirmant. 


Lib. 11. c. 99. 
Octogenis cubitis supra Britanniam intumescere estus 
Pytheas Massiliensis auctor est. 


Laibatv. ¢. 2c. 


Portus Morinorum Britanuia. 


Lib. rv, c. 29, 30. 

In Rheno ipso, prope centum M. pass. in longitudinem, 
nobilissima Batavorum insula, et Cannenufatum: et aliz 
Frisiorum, Chaucorum, Frisiabonum, Sturiorum, Mar- 
saciorum, que sternuntur inter Helium ac Flevum. Ita 
appellantur ostia, in que effusus Rhenus, ab septemtrione 
in lacus, ab occidente inamnem Mosam se spargit: medio 
inter hee ore, modicum nomini suo custodiens alveum. 

Ex adverso hujus situs Britannia insula, clara Grecis 
nostrisque monumentis, inter septemtrionem et occiden- 
tem jacet: Germanie, Gallie, Hispanie, multo maximis 
Europe partibus magno intervallo adversa. Albion ipsi 
nomen fuit, cum Britannize vocarentur omnes: de qui- 
bus mox paulo dicemus. Hee abest a Gessoriaco Mo- 
rinorum gentis litore, proximo trajectu quinquaginta M., 
circuitu vero patere tricies octies centena viginti quinque 
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M. Pytheas et Isidorus tradunt: triginta prope jam annis 
notitiam ejus Romanis armis non ultra vicinitatem silve 
Caledonie propagantibus. Agrippa longitudinem pecc. M. 
pass. esse: latitudimem ccc. M. credit. Eandem Hibernie 
latitudinem ; sed longitudinem cc. M. passuum minorem. 
Super eam hee sita abest brevissimo transitu a Silurum 
gente xxx. M. pass. Reliquarum nulla cxxv. M. circuitu 
amplior proditur. Sunt autem xu. Orcades, modicis inter 
se discrete spatiis. Septem Acmode, et xxx. Hebudes : 
et inter Hiberniam ac Britanniam, Mona, Monapia, Ricina, 
Vectis, Limnus, Andros. Infra vero Siambis, et Axantos. 
Et ab adverso in Germanicum mare sparse Glessariz, quas 
Electridas Greci recentiores appellavere, quod ibi electrum 
nasceretur. Ultima omnium, que memorantur, Thule: in 
qua solstitio nullas esse noctes indicavimus, Cancri signum 
Sole transeunte, nullosque contra per brumam dies. Hoe 
quidam senis mensibus continuis fieri arbitrantur. Timeus 
historicus a Britannia introrsus sex dierum navigatione 
abesse dicit insulam Mictim, in qua candidum plumbum 
proveniat. Ad eam Britannos vitilibus navigiis corio cir- 
cumsutis navigare. Sunt qui et alias prodant, Scandiam, 
Dumnam, Bergos: maximamque omnium Nerigon, ex 
qua in Thulen navigetur. A Thule unius diei navigatione 
mare concretum, a nonnullis Cronium appellatur .. . Gallia 
Comata in tria populorum genera dividitur. A Scaldi Tox- 
andri incolunt. Deinde Menapii, Morini, juncti pago, qui 
Gessoriacus vocatur; Britanni, Bellovaci, Introrsus Cas- 
tologi, Atrebates, kc. kc. . . + 





Lib. rv. c. 33. 

Maria circa oram: ad Rhenum septemtrionalis Oceanus, 
ales ; BRN 
inter Rhenum et Sequanam Britannicus, inter eum y 
reneum Gallicus. . . . . Polybiuslatitudmem Europe 
ab Italia ad Oceanum scripsit x1. millia quinquaginta 
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esse, etiam tum incomperta magnitudine ejus. Est autem 
ipsius Italie, x11. xx. millia ad Alpes. Unde per Lug- 
dunum ad portum Morinorum Britannicum, quo videtur 
mensuram agere Polybius x1. millia uxvm1. 





Lib. vir. c. 57. 
Plumbum ex Cassiteride insula primus apportavit Mi- 
dacritus. 





Lib. vii. c. 57. 

Nave primus in Greciam ex Aigypto Danaus advenit : 
antea ratibus navigabatur, inventis in mari Rubro inter in- 
sulas a rege Erythra. Reperiuntur, qui Mysos et Trojanos 
priores excogitasse in Hellesponto putent, cum transirent 
adversus Thracas. Etiam nunc in Britannico oceano vitiles 
corio circumsute fiunt: in Nilo ex papyro, et scirpo, et 
arundine. 





Lib. 1x. c. 56, 57. 

Namque et Juba tradit, Arabicis concham esse similem 
pectini insecto, hirsutam echinorum modo ; ipsum unionem 
in carne, grandini similem. Conche non tales ad nos afte- 
runtur. Nec in Acarnania autem laudati reperiuntur, enor- 
mes et feri, colorisque marmorei. Meliores circa Actium, 
sed et hi parvi: et in Mauritanie maritimis. Alexander 
Polyhistor et Sudines senescere eos putant, coloremque 
exspirare. 

Korum corpus solidum esse manifestum est, quod nullo 
lapsu franguntur. Non autem semper in media carne 
reperiuntur, sed aliis atque aliis locis. Vidimusque jam in 
extremis etiam marginibus velut concha exeuntes: et in 
quibusdam quaternos quinosque. Pondus ad hoc evi 
semunciz pauci singulis scrupulis excessere. In Britannia 
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parvos atque decolores nasci certum est: quoniam Divus 
Julius thoracem, quem Veneri Genitrici in templo ejus 
dicavit, ex Britannicis margaritis factum voluerit intelligi. 





Lib, x. c. 29. 

Anserini generis sunt chenalopeces: et quibus lautiores 
epulas non novit Britannia, chenerotes, fere ansere minores. 
Decet tetraonas suus nitor, absolutaque nigritia, in super- 
ciliis cocci rubor. 





Lib. xv. c. 30. 

Cerasi ante victoriam Mithridaticam L. Luculli non fuere 
in Italia. Ad Urbis annum pcrxxx. is primum vexit e 
Ponto: annisque cxx. trans Oceanum in Britanniam 
usque pervenere. 





Lib. xvi. c. 95. 

Non est omittenda in ea re et Galliarum admiratio. 
Nihil habent Druide (ita suos appellant magos) visco, et 
arbore, in qua gignatur (si modo sit robur) sacratius. Jam 
per se roborum eligunt lucos, nec ulla sacra sine ea fronde 
conficiunt, ut inde appellati quoque interpretatione Greca 
possint Druide videri. Enimvero quidquid adnascatur 
illis, e celo missum putant, signumque esse elect ab ipso 
deo arboris. Est autem id rarum admodum inventu, et 
repertum magna religione petitur: et ante omnia sexta 
Luna, que principia mensium annorumque his facit, et 
seculi post tricesimum annum, quia jam virium abunde 
habeat, nec sit sui dimidia. Omnia sanantem appellantes 
suo vocabulo, sacrificiis epulisque rite sub arbore preepa- 
ratis duos admovent candidi coloris tauros, quorum cornua 
tune primum vinciantur. Sacerdos candida veste cultus 
arborem scandit : falce aurea demetit : candido id excipitur 
sago. Tum deinde victimas immolant, precantes, ut suum 
donum deus prosperum faciat his quibus dederit. Foecun- 
ditatem eo poto dari cuicunque animalium sterili arbitran- 
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tur: contra venena omnia esse remedio. Tanta gentium 


inrebus frivolis plerumque religio est. 





Lib. xvu. c. 3, 4. 

Et in frugibus quidem ferendis eadem terra utilior intelli- 
gitur, quoties intermissa cultura quievit; quod in vineis non 
fit. Eoque diligentius eligenda est, ne vera exsistat opinio 
eorum, qui jam Italie terram existima vere lassam. Operis 
quidem facultas in aliis generibus constat et calo: nec 
potest arari post imbres aliqua, ubertatis vitio lentescens. 
Contra, in Byzacio Africe illum centena quinquagena 
fruge fertilem campum, nullis cum siccus est, arabilem 
tauris, post imbres vili asello, et a parte altera jugi, anu’ 
vomerem trahente, vidimus scindi. Terram enim terra 
emendari (ut aliqui preecipiunt) super tenuem pingul injecta, 
aut gracili bibulaque super humidam ac prepinguem, de- 
mentia opere est. Quid potest sperare qui talem colit ? 

Alia est ratio, quam Britannia et Gallia invenere alendi 
eam ipsa: quod genus vocant margam. Spissior ubertas 
in ea intelligitur. Est autem quidam terre adeps ae velut 
glandia in corporibus, ibi densante se pinguitudinis nucleo. 
Non omisere et hoc Greci: quid enim intentatum illis ? 
Leucargillon vocant candidam argillam, qua in Megarico 
agro utuntur, sed tantum in humida frigidaque terra. 

lam Gallias Britanniasque locupletantem cum cura’ 
dici convenit. Duo genera fuerant. Plura nuper exerceri: 
coepta proficientibus ingeniis. Est enim alba, rufa, colum- 
bina, argillacea, tofacea, arenacea. Natura duplex: aspera, 
aut pinguis. Experimenta utriusque in manus: ususque 
geminus, aut ut fruges tantum alant, aut edant et pabulum. 
Fruges alit tofacea alba, que si sit inter fontes reperta, est ad 
infinitum fertilis: verum aspera tractatu, et si nimia injecta 
est, exurit solum. Proxima est rufa, que vocatur acaunu- 
marga, intermixto lapide terre minute, arenose. Lapis con- 
tunditur in ipso campo: primisque annis stipula difficulter 
ceditur, propter lapides. Impendio tamen minimo levitate, 
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dimidio minoris quam cetere, invehitur. Inspergitur rara : 
sale eam misceri putant. Utrumque hoe genus semel 
injectum In quinquaginta annos valet, et frugum et pabuli 
ubertate. 

Que pingues esse sentiuntur, ex his precipua alba. 
Plura ejus genera. Mordacissimum, quod supra diximus. 
Alterum genus albe crete argentaria est. Petitur ex alto, 
in centenos. pedes actis plerumque puteis, ore angustatis : 
intus, ut in metallis, spatiante vena. Hac maxime Britannia 
utitur.* Durat annis txxx. N eque est exemplum ullius, 
qui bis in vita hanc eidem injecerit. Tertium genus can- 
dide, glyssomargam vocant. 





Lib. xxu. c. 1. 

Equidem et forme gratia, ritusque perpetui in corporibus 
suis aliqua exterarum gentium uti herbis quibusdam adverto 
animum. Illinunt certe aliis alize faciem in populis Bar- 
barorum feeminz, maresque etiam apud Dacos et Sarmatas 
corpora sua inscribunt. Simile plantagini glastum in 
Gallia vocatur, quo Britannorum conjuges, nurusque toto 
corpore oblite, quibusdam in sacris, et nude incidunt, 
AKthiopum colorem imitantes. 


Lib. xxiv. c, 62. 

Similis herbe huic Sabine est selago appellata. Le- 
gitur sine ferro dextra manu per tunicam, qua sinistra 
exuitur velut a furante, candida veste vestito, pureque 
lotis nudis pedibus, sacro facto prius quam legatur, pane 
vinoque. Fertur in mappa nova. Hance contra omnem 
perniciem habendam prodidere Druide Gallorum, et con- 
tra omnia oculorum vitia fumum ejus prodesse. 


Lib. xxv. c. 6. 
Insanabilis ad hosce annos fuit rabidi canis morsus, pavo- 
rem aque potusque omnis afferens odium. Nuper cujusdam 





* Vide Inscript. Nehellenicam, infra. 
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militantis in preetoria mater vidit in quiete, ut radicem sil- 
vestris rose, quam cynorrhodon vocant, blanditam sibi 
aspectu pridie in frutecto, mitteret filio bibendam: in Lace- 
tania res gerebatur, Hispanic proxima parte: casuque acci- 
dit, ut milite a morsu canis incipiente aquas expavescere, 
superveniret epistola orantis ut pareret religioni: servatusque 
est ex insperato, et postea quisquis auxilium simile tentavit. 
Alias apud auctores cynorrhodi una medicina erat: spon- 
giole, que in mediis spinis ejus nascitur, cinere cum melle, 
alopecias capitis expleri. In eadem provincia cognovi in 
agro hospitis nuper ibi repertum dracunculum appellatum 
caulum, pollicari crassitudine, versicoloribus viperarum ma- 
culis, quem ferebant contra omnium morsus esse remedio : 
alium, quam quos in priori volumine ejusdem nominis dixi- 
mus: sed huic alia figura, aliudque miraculum, exserentis se 
terra ad primas serpentium vernationes, bipedali fere altitu- 
dine, rursusque cum iisdem in terram condentis: nec om- 
nino occultato eo apparet serpens: vel hoc per se satis 
officioso nature munere, si tantum preemoneret, tempusque 
formidinis demonstraret. 

Nec bestiarum solum ad nocendum scelera sunt, sed in- 
terim aquarum quoque ac locorum. In Germania trans 
Rhenum castris a Germanico Cesare promotis, maritimo 
tractu fons erat aque dulcis solus qua pota intra biennium 
dentes deciderent, compagesque in genibus solverentur. 
Stomacacen medici vocabant, et sceletyrben, ea mala. 
Reperta auxilio est herba, que vocatur Britannica, non 
nervis modo et oris malis salutaris, sed contra anginas 
quoque, et contra serpentes. Folia habet oblonga nigra, 
radicem nigram. Succus ejus exprimitur et ex radice. 
Florem vibones vocant; qui collectus prius, quam tonitrua 
audiantur, et devoratus, securos in totum reddit. Frisii» 
qua castra erant, nostris demonstravere illam: mirorque 
nominis causam: nisi forte confines Oceano Britannia, 
velut propinque, dicavere. Non enim inde appellatam 
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eam, quoniam ibi plurima nasceretur, certum est, etiamnum 
Britannia libera. 





Lib. xxv. ¢. 1. 

Crescit profecto apud me certe tractatu ipso admiratio 
antiquitatis: quantoque major copia herbarum dicenda 
restat, tanto magis adorare priscorum in inveniendo curam, 
in tradendo benignitatem subit. Nec dubie superata hoc 
modo posset videri etiam rerum nature ipsius munificentia, 
si humani operis esset inventio. Nunc vero deorum fuisse 
eam apparet, aut certe divinam, etiam cum homo inveniret : 
eandemque omnium parentum et genuisse hec, et osten- 
disse, nullo vite miraculo majore, si verum fateri volumus. 
Scythicam herbam a Meotis paludibus, et euphorbiam e 
monte Atlante ultraque Herculis columnas: et ipso rerum 
nature defectu, parte alia Britannicam ex Oceani insulis 
extra terras positis, itemque AXthiopidem ab exusto sideri- 
bus axe: alias preterea aliunde ultro citroque humane 
saluti in toto orbe portari, immensa Romane pacis majestate, 
non homines modo diversis inter se terris gentibusque, ve- 
rum etiam montes et excedentia in nubes juga, partusque 
eorum et herbas quoque invicem ostentante. AXternum, 
queso, deorum sit munus istud. Adeo Romanos, velut 
alteram lucem, dedisse rebus humanis videntur. 


Lib. xxx. c. 1. 

Magicas vanitates sepius quidem antecedente operis 
parte, ubicunque cause locusque poscebant, coarguimus, 
detegemusque etiamnum: in paucis tamen digna res est, 
de qua plura dicantur, vel eo ipso quod fraudulentissima 
artium plurimum in toto terrarum orbe, plurimisque seculis 
valuit. Auctoritatem ei maximam fuisse nemo miretur, 
quandoquidem soloartium tres alias imperiosissimas humane 
mentis complexa in unam se redigit. Natam primum e 
medicina nemo dubitat, ac specie salutari irrepsisse velut 
altiorem sanctioremque medicinam: ita blandissimis de- 
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sideratissimisque promissis addidisse vi res religionis, ad 
quas maxime etiamnum caligat humanum genus. Atque 
ut hoc quoque suggesserit, miscuisse artes mathematicas, 
nullo. non avido futura de sese sciendi, atque ea e ccelo 
verissime peti credente. Ita possessis hominum sensibus 
triplici vinculo, in tantum fastigii adolevit, ut hodieque 
etiam in magna parte gentium prevaleat, et in Oriente 
regum regibus imperet. 


Ib. c. 4. 

Gallias utique possedit, et quidem ad nostram memoriam. 
Namque Tiberii Cesaris principatus sustulit Druidas eorum, 
et hoc genus vatum medicorumque. Sed quid ego hee 
commemorem in arte Oceanum quoque transgressa, et ad 
nature inane pervecta? Britannia hodieque eam attonite 
celebrat tantis cerimoniis, ut dedisse Persis videri possit. 
Adeo ista toto mundo consensere, quanquam discordi et 
sibi ignoto. Nec satis estimari potest, quantum Romanis 
debeatur, qui sustulere monstra, in quibus hominem occidere 
religiosissimum erat, mandi vero etiam saluberrimum. 


Lib. xxx. c. 6. 

Non signat Oriens aut Aigyptus etiam nunc, literis con- 
tenta solis. Multis hoc vedi ut cetera omnia, luxuria 
variavit, gemmas addendo exquisiti fulgoris, censuque opimo 
digitos onerando, sicut dicemus in gemmarum volumine : 
mox et effigies varias celando, ut alibi ars, alibi materia 
esset in pretio. Alias deinde gemmas violari nefas putavit : 
ac ne quis signandi causam in aulis esse intelligeret, solidas 
induit. Quasdam vero neque ab ea parte que digito occul- 
tatur, auro clusit, aurumque millibus lapillorum vilius fecit. 
Contra vero multi nullas admittunt gemmas, auroque ipso 
signant: id Claudii Cesaris principatu repertum. Nec non 
et servitia jam ferrum auro cingunt: alia per sese mero 
auro decorant: cujus licentiz origo nomine ipso in Samo- 
thrace id institutum declarat. Singulis primo digitis geri 
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mos fuerat, qui sunt minimis proximi: sic in Nume et Servii 
Tullii statuis videmus. Postea_pollici proximo induere, 
etiam deorum simulacris: dein juvit et minimo dare. Gal- 
liz Britannizque in medio dicuntur use. 





Lib. xxxiv. c. 47, 48 & 49. 

Sequitur natura plumbi. Cujus duo genera, nigrum, 
atque candidum. Pretiosissimum candidum, a Grecis 
appellatum cassiteron, fabuloseque narratum in insulas 
Atlantici maris peti, vitilibusque navigiis cireumsutis corio 
advehi. Nunc certum est, in Lusitania gigni, et in Gallecia ; 
summa tellure arenosa, et coloris nigri: pondere tantum ea 
deprehenditur. Interveniunt et minuti calculi, maxime 
torrentibus siccatis. Lavant eas arenas metallici, et quod 
subsidit, coquunt in fornacibus. Invenitur et in aurariis 
metallis, que aluta vocant: aqua immissa eluente calculos 
nigros paulum candore variatos, quibus eadem gravitas que 
auro: et ideo in calathis, in quibus aurum colligitur, rema- 
nent cum eo: postea caminis separantur, conflatique in 
album plumbum resolventur. Non fit in Gallecia nigrum, 
cum vicina Cantabria nigro tantum abundet: nec ex albo 
argentum, cum fiat ex nigro. Jungi inter se plumbum 
nigrum sine albo non potest, nec hoc ei sine oleo. Ac ne 
album quidem secum sine nigro. Album habuit auctori- 
tatem et [liacis temporibus, teste Homero, cassiteron ab illo 
dictum. 

Plumbi nigri origo duplex est: aut enim sua provenit 
vena, nec quidquam aliud ex se parit: aut cum argento 
nascitur, mixtisque venis conflatur. Ejus qui primus fluit 
in fornacibus liquor, stannum appellatur: qui secundus, 
argentum : quod remansit in fornacibus, galena, que est 
portio addite venz. Hc rursus conflata, dat migrum 
plumbum deductis partibus duabus. 

Stannum illitum zneis vasis, saporem gratiorem facit, et 
compescit eruginis virus: mirumque, pondus non auget. 
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Specula quoque ex eo laudatissima, ut diximus, Brundisii 
temperabantur, donec argenteis uti ccepere et ancille. 
Nunc adulteratur stannum addita ris candiditertia portione 
in plumbum album. Fit et alio modo: mixtis albi plumbi 
nigrique libris. Hoc nunc aliqui argentarium appellant. 
lidem et tertiarium vocant, in quo duz nigri portiones sunt, 
et tertia albi. Pretium ejus in libras x.x. Hoe fistule 
solidantur. Improbiores ad tertiarium additis eequis partibus 
albi,argentarium vocant, et eo que volunt incoquunt. Pretia 
hujus faciunt in pondo c.ux.x. Albo per se sincero pretia 
sunt x.x., nigro septem. Albi natura plus aridi habet: 
contraque nigri tota humida est. Ideo album nulli rei sine 
mixtura utile est. Neque argentum ex eo plumbatur, 
quoniam prius liquescit argentum. Confirmant, quod si 
minus albo nigri, quam satis sit, misceatur, erodi ab eo 
argentum. Album incoquitur ereis operibus Galliarum in- 
vento, ita ut vix discerni possit ab argento, eaque incoctilia 
vocant. Deinde et argentum incoquere simili modo 
coepere equorum maxime ornamentis jumentorumque jugis, 
in Alexia oppido: reliqua gloria Biturigum fuit. Ccoepere 
deinde et esseda, et vehicula, et petorita exornare: simi- 
lique modo ad aurea quoque, non modo argentea, staticula 
inanis luxuriapervenit : queeque in scyphis cerni prodigiu m 
erat, heec in vehiculis atteri, cultus vocatur. Plumbi albi 
experimentum in charta est, ut liquefactum pondere videa- 
tur, non calore, rupisse. India neque es neque plumbum 
habet, gemmisque suis ac margaritis hee permutat. 

Nigro plumbo ad fistulas laminasque utimur, laboriosius 
in Hispania eruto, totasque per Gallias: sed in Britannia 
summo terre corio adeo large, ut lex ultro dicatur, ne plus 
certo modo fiat. Nigri generibus hec sunt nomina: Ove- 
tanum, Caprariense, Oleastrense. Nec differentia ulla 
scoriz, modo sit excocta diligenter. Mirumque in his solis 
metallis, quod derelicta fertilius revivescunt. Hoc videtur 
facere laxatis spiramentis ad satietatem infusus aér, eque ut 
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feminas quasdam fcecundiores facere abortus. Nuper id 
compertum in Betica Santarensi metallo, quod locari so- 
litum xcom. annuis, postquam obliteratum erat, cciv. loca- 
tum est. Simili modo Antonianum in eadem provincia pari 
locatione pervenit ad pondo ccce. vectigalis. Et mirum, 
aqua addita non liquescere vasa e plumbo constat : eadem 
in aqua calculus zereusve quadrans si addatur, vas peruri. 


Lib. xxxvir. c. 1]. 

Sotacus credidit electrum in Britannia petris effluere, quas 
electridas vocat. Pytheas Guttonibus Germanie genti accoli 
estuarium Oceani, Mentonomon nomine, spatio stadiorum 
sex millium: ab hoc diei navigatione insulam abesse Aba- 
lum: illuc vere fluctibus advehi, et esse concreti maris pur- 
gamentum: incolas pro ligno ad ignem uti eo, proximisque 
Teutonis vendere. Huic et Timeus credidit, sed insulam 
Basiliam vocavit. Philemon ait flammam ab electro reddi. 
Nicias Solis radiorum succum intelligi voluit. Hos circa 
occasum credit vehementiores in terram actos, pinguem 
sudorum in ea parte Oceani relinquere, deinde estatibus in 
Germanorum litora ejici. 








PUBLIUS PAPINIUS STATIUS. 


(Temp. Vespasiani et Domitiani, et vide Juvenalem, 
Sat. vil. vers. 83.) 





Sylvarum, Lib. 11. 5. | Ad Claudiam Uxorem, vers. 15. 
.... .» nec rapidi mulcent te prelia Circi, 
Aut intrat sensus clamosi turba theatri ; 
Sed probitas, et opaca quies, et sordida nunquam 
Gaudia. Quas autem comitem te rapto per undas ? 
Quanquam et si gelidas irem mansurus ad Arctos, 
Vel super Hesperie vada caligantia Thules, 
Aut septemgemini caput haud penetrabile Nili, 


Hortarere vias. 


_ annie. 


H 
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Lib. rv. 4. Hortatur Marcellum ut Studia intermittat. Vers. 56. 


At tu si longi cursum dabit Atropos evi, . . . 
Forsitan Ausonias ibis frenare cohortes, 
Aut Rheni populos, aut nigre littora Thules. 





Lib. v. 1. Abascantii in Priscillam Pietas, vers. 1. 


Si manus, aut similes docilis mihi fingere ceros, 

Aut ebur, impressis aurumve animare figuris, 

Hine, Priscilla, tuo solatia grata marito 

CCOUCIDETEIML et. folks) etal ae 

Nos tibi, laudati juvenis rarissima conjux 

Tentamas dare justalyra . . . . . 

Si Babylonis opes . . . dares, mallet cum paupertate 
pudica 

Intemerata mori, vitamque impendere fame. 

Rllgie- Wn. a ates - ee Pe SuneL IS 

Molem immensam humeris, et vix tractabile pondus 

Imposuit . . . . Magnum late dimittere in orbem 

Imperii tractare manu mandata: quantum ultimus orbis 

Cesserit, et refluo circumsona gurgite Thule. 





Lib. vy. 2. Protrepticon, ad Crispinum, vers. 53. 


[Statius hortatur Amicum ad emulationem virtutis paterne ; denique predicit 


futuros militie honores. } 


~ + . + . Aliis Decii reducesque Camilli 
Monstrentur: tu disce patrem ; quantusque nigrantem 
Fluctibus occiduis, fessoque Hyperione Thulen 
Intrarit mandata gerens; . . 


e e e e 


Imperium mulcente toga: bibe talia pronis 
ZAC S A A 
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Quasnam igitur terras, quem Cesaris ibis in orbem? 

Quanta Caledonios attollet gloria campos ! 

Cum tibi longzvus referet trucis incola terre, 

Hic suetus dare jura parens ; hoc cespite turmas 

Affari: vigiles speculas, castellaque longe 

Prospicis ? ille dedit ; cinxitque hee meenia fossi. 

Belligeris heec dona Deis, hec tela dicavit: 

Cernis adhuc titulos : hune ipse, vocantibus armis 

Induit, hunc regi rapuit thoraca Britanno. 

Vade, puer, tantisque enixus suffice donis. 

Felix, qui magno jam nunc sub preside juras, 

Cuique sacer primumtradit Germanicus ensem ! 
Vade alacer, majoraque disce mereri. 


M. VALERIUS MARTIALIS. 
(438 a. D.; 104 A.D.) 


De Spectaculis. Pana Laureoli. vir. 


QUALITER in Scythica religatus rape Prometheus 
Assiduam nimio pectore pavit avem : 
Nuda Caledonio sic pectora prebuit urso, 
Non falsa pendens in cruce Laureolus. 
Vivebant laceri membris stillantibus artus, 
Inque omni nusquam corpore corpus erat. 
Denique supplicium dederat necis ille paterne, 
Vel domini jugulum foderat ense nocens ; 
Templa vel arcano demens spoliaverat auro ; 
Subdiderat seevas vel tibi Roma faces. 
Vicerat antique sceleratus crimina fame, 
In quo, que fuerat fabula, peena fuit. 
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Epigrammatum, Lib. rv. 


Ep. x11. Ad Rufum, De Nuptiis Pudentis et Claudiz. 


Claudia, Rufe, meo nubit Peregrina Pudenti : 
Macte esto tedis, o Hymenee, tuis. 

Tam bene rara suo miscentur cinnama nardo, 
Massica Theseis tam bene vina favis. 

Nec melius teneris junguntur vitibus ulmi, 
Nec plus lotos aquas, litora myrtus amat. 

Candida perpetuo reside, Concordia, lecto, 
Tamque pari semper sit Venus equa jugo. 

Diligat illa senem quondam: sed et ipsa marito, 
Tunc quoque cum fuerit, non videatur anus. 


Lib. x. Ep. xuiv. Ad. Q. Ovidium. 


Quincte Caledonias Ovidi visure Britannos, 
Et viridem Tethyn, Oceanumque patrem : 

Ergo Nume colles, et Nomentana relinques 
Otia? nec retinet rusque focusque senem ? 





Lib. x1. Ep. rv. De suis Libellis. 


Non urbana mea tantum Pimpleide gaudent 
Otia, nec vacuis auribus ista damus : 

Sed meus in Geticis ad Martia signa pruinis 
A rigido teritur centurione liber. 

Dicitur et nostros cantare Britannia versus. 
Quid prodest? nescit sacculus ista meus. 
Ad quam victuras poteramus pangere chartas, 

Quantaque Pieria prelia flare tuba; 
Cum pia reddiderint Augustum numina terris, 
Et Meccenatem si mihi Roma daret ! 
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Ep. xx1. In Lydiam. 
Lydia tam laxa est. ...... 
- + + . quam veteres brache Britonis pauperis. 





Ep. uu. De Claudia Rufina. 


Claudia ceruleis cum sit Rufina Britannis 
Edita, cur Latiz pectora plebis habet ? 
Quale decus forme! Romanam credere matres 
Italides possunt, Atthides esse suam. 
Di bene, quod sancto peperit foecunda marito, 
Quod sperat generos, quodque puella nurus. 
Sic placeat superis, ut conjuge gaudeat uno, 
Et semper natis gaudeat illa tribus. 


Lib. x11. Ep. vir. In Commendationem Trajani. 


Terrarum dea, gentiumque Roma, 

Cui par est nihil, et nihil secundum, 
Trajani modo leta cum futuros 

Tot per secula computaret annos ; 

Et fortem, juvenemque, Martiumque 
In tanto duce militem videret : 

Dixit preside gloriosa tali : 
Parthorum proceres, ducesque Serum, 
Thraces, Sauromate, Getz, Britanni, 
Possum ostendere Cesarem, Venite. 


Lib. x1v. Ep. xc1x. Bascauda. 


Barbara de pictis veni bascauda Britannis ; 
Sed me jam mavult dicere Roma suam. 
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Spectaculorum, Lib. 111. De Gentium Confluxu et Congratulatione. 


[Ex omni orbis parte (ad quam Rom. populi nomen pervenerat) confluxisse gentes 
spectandi ludos, salutandique Cesaris studio: generalique acclamatione illum 
Patrem Patriz salutasse. | 

Que tam seposita est, que gens tam barbara, Cesar, 
Ex qua spectator non sit in urbe tua ? 

Venit ab Orpheo culto Rodopeius Hemo, 
Venit et epoto Sarmata pastus equo ; 

Et qui prima bibit deprensi flumina Nil, 
Et quem suprema Tethyos unda ferit. 

Festinavit Arabs; festinavere Sabei ; 
Et Cilices nimbis hic maduere suis. 

Crinibus in nodum tortis venire Sicambri, 
Atque aliter tortis crinibus AXthiopes. 

Vox diversa sonat: populorum est vox tamen una, 
Cum verus Patriz diceris esse Pater. 


DECIMUS JUNIUS JUVENALIS. 
(A.D. 120.) 


Sat. u. v. 149—170. 

Essz aliquos Manes, et subterranea regna, 
Et contum, et Stygio ranas in gurgite nigras, 
Atque una transire vadum tot millia cymba, 
Nec pueri credunt, nisi qui nondum ere lavantur. 
Sed tu vera puta. Curius quid sentit, et ambo 
Scipiade ? quid Fabricius, manesque Camilli ? 
Quid Cremere legio, et Cannis consumpta juventus ? 
Tot bellorum anime! Quoties hine talis ad illos 
Umbra venit, cuperent lustrari, si qua darentur 
Sulphura cum teedis, et si foret humida laurus. 
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Illuc, heu! miseri traducimur: arma quidem ultra 
Littora Juverne promovimus, et modo captas 
Orcadas, ac minima contentos nocte Britannos. 
Sed que nunc populi fiunt victoris in urbe, 
Non faciunt illi quos vicimus: et tamen unus 
Armenius Zalates cunctis narratur ephebis 
Mollior ardenti sese indulsisse Tribuno. 

Aspice quid faciant commercia! venerat obses : 
Hic fiunt homines : nam si mora longior urbem 
Indulsit pueris, non unquam deerit amator : 
Mittentur bracce, cultelli, freena, flagellum : 
Sic preetextatos referunt Artaxata mores. 


Sat. 1v. v. 123—143. 

Non cedit Veiento; sed ut fanaticus cestro 
Percussus, Bellona, tuo divinat, et Ingens 
Omen habes, inquit, magni clarique triumphi: 
Regem aliquem capies, aut de temone Britanno 
Excidet Arviragus: peregrina est bellua: cernis 
Erectas in terga sudes ? Hoc defuit unum 
Fabricio, patriam ut rhombi memoraret, et annos, 

Quidnam igitur censes ? conciditur? Absit ab illo 
Dedecus hoc, Montanus ait: testa alta paretur, 
Que tenui muro spatiosum colligat orbem ; 
Debetur magnus patine subitusque Prometheus : 
Argillam atque rotam citius properate: sed ex hoc 
Tempore jam, Cesar, figuli tua castra sequantur. . 
Vicit digna viro sententia: noverat ille 
Luxuriam imperii veterem, noctesque Neronis 
Jam, medias, aliamque famem, cum pulmo Falerno 
Arderet ; nulli major fuitusus edendi 
Tempestate mea. Circeis nata forent an 
Lucrinum ad saxum, Rutupinove edita fundo 
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Ostrea, calebat primo deprendere morsu 
Et semel aspecti littus dicebat echini. 


Sat. x. v. 1—18. 

Omnibus in terris que sunt a Gadibus usque 
Auroram et Gangem, pauci dignoscere possunt. 
Vera bona atque illis multum diversa, remota 
Erroris nebula : quid enim ratione timemus 
Aut cupimus? quid tam dextro pede concipis, ut te 
Conattis non peeniteat, votique peracti ? 

Evertere domos totas optantibus ipsis 

Di faciles: nocitura toga, nocitura petuntur 
Militia. Torrens dicendi copia multis, 

Et sua mortifera est facundia. Viribus ille 
Confisus pert admirandisque lacertis. 

Sed plures nimiaé congesta pecunia cura 
Strangulat, et cuncta exsuperans patrimonia census, 
Quanto delphinis balena Britannica major. 
Temporibus diris igitur, jussuque Neronis, 
Longinum, et magnos Senece preedivitis hortos 
Clausit, et egregias Lateranorum obsidet «des 
Tota cohors ; rarus venit in ccenacula miles. 





Sat. xv. v. 72—140. 

save sph one eae Be ee POS ianee 
Subsidiis aucti, pars altera promere ferrum 
Audet, et infestis pugnam instaurare sagittis : 
Terga fugee celeri prestantibus hostibus instant, 
Qui vicina colunt umbrosze Tentyra palme. 
Labitur hic quidam nimia formidine cursum 
Precipitans, capiturque : ast illum in plurima sectum 
Frusta ac particulas, ut multis mortuus unus 
Sufficeret, totum corrosis ossibus edit 
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Victrix turba: nec ardenti decoxit aheno, 

Aut verubus ; longum usque adeo tardumque putavit 

Expectare focos, contenta cadavere crudo. 

Hinc gaudere libet, quod non violaverit ignem, 

Quem summa cceli raptum de parte Prometheus 

Donavit terris: elemento gratulor, et te 

Exultare reor. Sed qui mordere cadaver 

Sustinuit, nihil unquam hfe carne libentius edit. 

Nam scelere in tanto ne queras, aut dubites, an 

Prima voluptatem gula senserit: ultimus autem 

Qui stetit absumpto jam toto corpore, ductis 

Per terram digitis, aliquid de sanguine gustat. 
Vascones, ut fama est, alimentis talibus usi 

Produxere animas; sed res diversa: sed illic 

Fortune invidia est, belloruamque ultima, casus 

Extremi, long dira obsidionis egestas. 

Hujus enim, quod nunc agitur, miserabile debet 

Exemplum esse cibi: sicut modo dicta mihi gens 

Post omnes herbas, post cuncta animalia, quicquid 

Cogebat vacui ventris furor, hostibus ipsis 

Pallorem, ac maciem, et tenues miserantibus artus, 

Membra aliena fame lacerabant, esse parati 

Et sua: quisnam hominum veniam dare, quisve 
deorum, 

Viribus abnuerit dira atque immania passis ; 

Et quibus ipsorum poterant ignoscere manes, 

Quorum corporibus vescebantur ? Melius nos 

Zenonis precepta monent: nec enim omnia, quedam 

Pro vita facienda putat: sed Cantaber unde 

Stoicus, antiqui preesertim etate Metelli ? 

Nunc totus Graias nostrasque habet orbis Athenas. 

Gallia causidicos docuit facunda Britannos : 

De conducendo loquitur jam rhetore Thule. 

Nobilis ille tamen populus, quem diximus; et par 

Virtute atque fide, sed major clade, Saguntus 

Tale quid excusat. Mccotide sevior ara 
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Egyptus: quippe illi nefandi Taurica sacri 
Inventrix homines (ut jam, que carmina tradunt, 
Digna fide credas), tantum immolat; ulterius nil 
Aut gravius cultro timet hostia. Quis modo casus 
Impulit hos? que tanta fames, infestaque vallo 
Arma coegerunt tam detestabile monstrum 
Audere? Anne aliam, terra Memphitide sicca, 
Invidiam facerent nolenti surgere Nilo ? 

Qua nec terribile Cimbri, nec Brittones unquam, 
Sauromatzque truces, aut immanes Agathyrsi, 
Hac seevit rabie, imbelle et inutile vulgus, 

Parvula fictilibus solitum dare vela phaselis, 

Et brevibus picte remis incumbere teste. 

Nec poenam sceleri invenies, nec digna parabis 
Supplicia his populis, in quorum mente pares sunt 
Kt similes ira atque fames. Mollissima corda 
Humano generi dare se natura fatetur, 

Que lachrymas dedit: hee nostri pars optima sensus. 
Plorare ergo jubet casum lugentis amici, 
Squalloremque rei, pupillum ad jura vocantem 
Circumscriptorem, cujus manantia fletu 

Ora puellares faciunt incerta capilli, 

Naturz imperio gemimus, cum funus adulte 
Virginis occurrit, vel terra clauditur infans, 

Et minor igne rogi. 





CAIUS CORNELIUS TACITUS. 


[Be -A Do: 125s: 


Annal. lib. xu. c. 31-40. 


In Britannia P. Ostortum propretorem turbide res ex- 
cepere, effusis in agrum sociorum hostibus, eo violentius, 
quod novum ducem exercitu ignoto, et ccepta hieme, iturum 
obviam non rebantur. [lle gnarus primis eventibus metum 
aut fiduciam gigni, citas cohortes rapit: et cesis qui resti- 
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terunt, disjectos consectatus, ne rursus conglobarentur, in- 
fensaque et infida pax non duci non militi requiem permit- 
teret ; detrahere arma suspectis, cinctosque castris Antonam 
et Sabrinam fluvios cohibere parat. Quod primi Iceni 
abnuere, valida gens, nec preeliis contusi, quia societatem 
nostram volentes accesserant. hisque auctoribus circumjecte 
nationes locum pugne delegere, septum agresti aggere et 
aditu angusto, ne pervius equiti foret. Ea munimenta dux 
Romanus, quamquam sine robore legionum sociales copias 
ducebat, perrumpere agegreditur, et distributis cohortibus, 
turmas quoque, peditum ad munia accingit. Tunc dato 
signo perfringunt aggerem, suisque claustris impeditos tur- 
bant. Atque illi conscientia rebellionis, et obseptis effugiis, 
multa et clara facinora fecere. Qua pugna filius legati 
M. Ostorius servati civis decus meruit. 

Ceterum clade Icenorum compositi qui bellum inter et 
pacem dubitabant: et ductus in Cangos exercitus. Vastati 
agri, preedz passim acte; non ausis aciem hostibus, vel si 
ex occulto carpere agmen tentarent; punitodolo. Jamque 
ventum haud procul mari, quod Hiberniam insulam aspec- 
tat: cum orte apud Brigantes discordie retraxere ducem, 
destinationis certum, ne nova moliretur, nisi prioribus fir- 
matis. Et Brigantes quidem, paucis qui! arma ceeptabant 
interfectis, in reliquos data venia, resedere : Silurum gens, 
non atrocitate, non clementia mutabatur, quin bellum exer- 
ceret, castrisque legionum premenda foret. Id quo promp- 
tius veniret, colonia Camalodunum valida veteranorum manu 
deducitur in agros captivos, subsidium adversus rebelles, et 
imbuendis sociis ad officia legum. 

Itum inde in Siluras, super propriam ferociam, Caractaci 
viribus confisos: quem multa ambigua, multa prospera ex- 
tulerant, ut ceteros Britannorum imperatores premineret. 
Sed tum astu, locorum fraude prior, vi militum inferior, trans- 
fert bellum in Ordovicas, additisque qui pacem nostram 
metuebant, novissimum casum experitur, sumpto ad proe- 
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lium loco, ut aditus, abscessus, cuncta nobis importuna, et 
suis in melius essent. Tunc montibus arduis, et si qua cle- 
menter accedi poterant, in modum valli saxa preestruit: et 
prefluebat amnis vado incerto, catervaque majorum pro 
munimentis constiterant. 

Ad hoc gentium ductores circumire, hortari, firmare ani- 
mos, minuendo metu,accendendo spe, aliisque belli incita- 
mentis. Enimvero Caractacus huc illuc volitans, illum diem, 
illam aciem testabatur, aut reciperande libertatis, aut servi- 
tutis eterne, initiumfore. vocabatque nomina majorum, qui 
dictatorem Cesarem pepulissent: quorum virtute vacul a 
securibus et tributis intemerata conjugum et liberorum cor- 
pora retinerent. Heec atque talia dicenti, adstrepere vulgus 
gentili quisque religione obstringi, non telis, non vulneribus 
cessuros. 

Obstupefecit ea alacritas ducem Romanum ; simul ob- 
jectus amnis additum vallum, imminentia juga, nihil nisi 
atrox et propugnatoribus frequens, terrebat. Sed miles 
prelium poscere, cuncta virtute expugnabilia clamitare, 
preefectique ac tribuni paria disserentes, ardorem exercitus 
incendebant. Tum Ostorius, circumspectis que impenetra- 
bilia, queeque pervia, ducit infensos, amnemque haud diffi- 
culter evadit. Ubi ventum ad aggerem, dum missilibus 
certabatur, plus vulnerum in nos, et plereeque cedes orie- 
bantur. Posteaquam facta testudine, rudes et informes 
saxorum compages distracte, parque cominus acies, decedere 
Barbariin juga montium. Sed eo quoque irrupere ferenta- 
rius gravisque miles: illi telis assultantes ; hi conferto gradu, 
turbatis contra Britannorum ordinibus, apud quos nulla 
loricarum galearumve teemina: et si auxiliaribus resisterent, 
gladis ac pilis legionariorum ; si huc verterent, spatis et 
hastis auxiliarium sternebantur clara ea victoria fuit, capta- 
que uxore et filia Caractaci, fratres quoque in deditionem 
accepti. 

Ipse (ut ferme intuta sunt adversa) cum fidem Cartisman- 
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due regine Brigantum petivisset, vinctus ac victoribus 
traditus est, nono post anno quam bellum in Britannia 
ceeptum. Unde fama ejus evecta insulas, et proximas pro- 
vincias pervagata, per Italiam quoque celebrabatur : ave- 
bantque visere, quis ille tot per annos opes nostras sprevisset. 
Ne Rome quidem ignobile Caractaci nomen erat. et Cesar 
dum suum decus extollit, addidit gloriam victo. Vocatus 
quippe ut ad insigne spectaculum populus. Stetere in 
armis pretoriz cohortes, campo qui castra prejacet. Tunc 
incedentibus regiis clientelis phalerse torquesque, queque 
externis bellis quesierat, traducta; mox fratres et con- 
junx et filia: postremo ipse ostentatus. Ceterorum preces 
degeneres fuere, ex metu. At non Caractacus aut vultu 
demisso, aut verbis misericordiam requirens, ubi tribunali 
astitit, in hunc modum loquutus est : 

“ Si quanta nobilitas et fortuna mihi fuit, tanta rerum 
prosperarum moderatio fuisset; amicus potius in hanc urbem, 
quam captus venissem: neque dedignatus esses claris 
majoribus ortum, pluribus gentibus imperitantem foedere 
pacis accipere. Praesens sors mea, ut mihi informis; sic 
tibi magnifica est. habui equos, viros, arma, opes. quid mirum, 
si hee invitus amisi? Num si vos omnibus imperitare vultis, 
sequitur ut omnes servitutem accipiant? Si statim deditus 
traderer; neque mea fortuna, neque tua gloria inclaruisset; 
et supplicium mei oblivio sequeretur. at si icolumem serva- 
veris, eternum exemplar clementiz ero.” Ad ea Cesar ve- 
niam ipsique, et conjugi, et fratribus, tribuit. Atque illi 
vinclis exsoluti, Agrippimam quoquehaud procul alio sug- 
gestu conspicuam, isdem quibus principem laudibus grati- 
busque venerati sunt. novum sane, et moribus veterum in- 
solitum, feminam signis Romanis presidere. ipsa semet parti 
a majoribus suis imperil sociam ferebat. 

Vocati posthac patres, multa et magnifica super capti- 
vitate Caractaci disseruere; neque minus id clarum, quam 
cum Siphacem P. Scipio, Persem L. Paulus, et si qui alii 
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vinctos reges populo Rom. ostendere. Censentur Ostorio 
triumphi insignia; prosperis ad id rebus ejus, mox am- 
biguis; sive quod amoto Caractaco, quasi debellatum foret, 
minus intenta apud nos militia fuit; sive hostes miseratione 
tanti regis, acrius ad ultionem exarsere. Preefectum cas- 
trorum, et legionarias cohortes exstruendis apud Siluras 
presidiis relictas, cireumfundunt. Ac ni cito vicis et cas- 
tellis proximis subventum foret; copie tum occidione 
occubuissent. Prefectus tamen et octo centuriones, ac 
promptissimus quisque manipulus cecidere. nec multo post 
pabulantis nostros, ipsasque missas ad subsidium turmas 
profligant. 

Tum Ostorius cohortes expeditas exposuit: nee ideo fu- 
gam sistebat, ni legiones preelium excepissent. earum robore 
equata pugna, dein nobis pro meliore fuit. effugere hostes 
tenui damno, quia inclinabat dies. Crebra hinc preelia, et 
sepius in modum latrocinu: per saltus, per paludes; ut 
cuique sors, aut virtus: temere, proviso; ob iram, ob pree- 
dam ; jussu, et aliquando ignaris ducibus. ac preecipua Si- 
lurum pervicacia, quos accendebat vulgata imperatoris Rom. 
vox; ut quondam Sugambri excisi, et in Gallias trajecti 
forent, ita Silurum nomen penitus exstinguendum. Igitur 
duas auxiliares cohortes, avaritia prefectorum incautius 
populantes, intercepere. spoliaque et captivos largiendo, 
ceteras quoque nationes ad defectionem trahebant; cum 
tedio curarum fessus Ostorius, concessit vita; leetis hostibus, 
tamquam ducem haud spernendum, et si non preelium, at 
certe bellum, absumpsisset. 

At Cesar, cognita morte legati, ne provincia sine rectore 
foret, A. Didium suffecit. Is propere vectus, non tamen 
integras res invenit, adversa interim legionis pugna, cui 
Manlius Valens preerat. auctaque et apud hostes ejusrei 
fama, quo venientem ducem exterrerent; atque illo augente 
audita, ut major laus compositis, vel si duravissent, venia_ 
justior tribueretur. Silures id quoque damnum intulerant, 
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lateque persultabant, donec accursu Didii pellerentur. Sed 
post captum Caractacum, precipuus scientia rei militaris 
Venusius e Jugantum civitate, ut supra memoravi, fidusque 

diu, et Romanis armis defensus, cum Cartismanduam regi- 
"nam matrimonio teneret, mox orto dissidio, et statim bello, 
etiam adversus nos hostilia induerat. Sed primo tantum 
inter ipsos cértabatur, callidisque Cartismandua artibus, 
fratrem ac propinquos Venusii intercepit. Inde accensi 
hostes, stimulante ignominia, ne femine imperio subde- 
rentur, valida et lecta armis juventus regnum ejus invadunt. 
quod nobis previsum, et misse auxilio cohortes acre 
preelium fecere, cujus initio ambiguo, finis leetior fuit. 
Neque dispari eventu pugnatum a legione, cui Cesius 
Nasica preerat. Nam Didius senectute gravis, et multa 
copia honorum, per ministros agere et arcere hostem satis 
habebat. Hec, quamquam a duobus, Ostorio Didioque 
propretoribus plures per annos gesta, conjunxi, ne divisa 
haud perinde ad memoriam sui valerent. 





Lib. xiv. c. 29-39. 

Cesonio Peto, Petronio Turpiliano, Coss. gravis clades 
in Britannia accepta. In qua neque Avitus legatus, ut 
memoravi, nisi parta retinuerat, et successor Veranius, 
modicis excursibus Siluras populatus, quin ultra bellum 
proferret, morte prohibitus est : magna dum vixit severitatis 
fama, supremis testamenti verbis ambitionis manifestus. 
quippe multa in Neronem adulatione, addidit, subjecturum 
ei provinciam fuisse, si biennio proximo vixisset. Sed tum 
Paullinus Suetonius obtinebat Britannos, scientia militie, 
et rumore populi, qui neminem sine emulo sinit, Corbulonis 
concertator : recepteeque Armeniz decus equare domitis 
perduellibus cupiens. Igitur Monam insulam incolis va- 
lidam, et receptaculum perfugarum, aggredi parat, navesque 
fabricatur plano alveo, adversus breve litus et incertum, 
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Sic pedites equites vado secuti aut altiores inter undas, 
adnantes equis trmieansser. 

Stabat pro litore diversa acies, densa armis virisque, 
intercursantibus feminis : in modum Furiarum, veste ferali, 
crinibus dejectis, faces preferebant. Druideque circum, ~ 
preces diras sublatis ad ceelum manibus fundentes, novitate 
aspectus perculere milites, ut quasi herentibus membris, 
immobile corpus vulneribus preeberent. Dein cohortationi- 
bus ducis, et se ipsi stimulantes, ne muliebre et fanaticum 
agmen pavescerent, inferunt signa, sternuntque obvios, et 
igni suo involvunt. Presidium posthac impositum victis, 
excisique luci, sevis superstitionibus sacri. nam cruore cap- 
tivo adolere aras, et hominum fibris consulere deos fas 
habebant. Hee agenti Suetonio, repentina defectio pro- 
vincie nunciatur. 

Rex Icenorum Prasutagus, longa opulentia clarus, Ce- 
sarem heeredem duasque filias scripserat, tali obsequio ratus 
regnum et domum suam procul injuria fore: quod contra- 
vertit ; adeo utregenum, per centuriones, domus per servos, 
velut capta vastarentur. Jam primum uxor ejus Boadicea 
verberibus affecta, et filie stupro violate sunt. Preecipui 
quique Icenorum, quasi cunctam regionem muneri acce- 
pissent, avitis bonis exuuntur. et propinqui regis inter. 
mancipia habebantur. Qua contumelia et metu graviorum 
(quando in formam provincie cesserant) rapiunt arma, 
commotis ad rebellationem Trinobantibus, et qui alii nondum 
servitio facti, resumere.libertatem occultis conjurationibus 
pepigerant, acerrimoin veteranos odio. quippe in coloniam 
Camalodunum recens deducti, pellebant domibus, extur- 
babant agris, captivos, servos appellando: foventibus im- 
potentiam veteranorum militibus, similitudine vite, et spe 
ejusdem licentie. Ad hec templum divo Claudio consti- 
tutum, quasi arx zterne dominationis aspiciebatur; delec- 
tique sacerdotes specie religionis omnes fortunas effundebant. 
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Nec arduum videbatur, exscindere coloniam nullis muni- 
mentis septam : quod ducibus nostris parum provisum erat, 
dum ameenitati prius quam usui consulitur, 

Inter que nulla palam caussa delapsum Camaloduni 
simulacrum Victorie, ac retro conversum, quasi cederet 
hostibus. Et femine in furore turbate adesse exitium 
canebant. Externosque fremitus in curia eorum auditos ; 
consonuisse ulvlatibus theatrum; visamque speciem in es- 
tuario Tamese subverse colonize; jam Oceanum cruento 
aspectu, dilabente estu, humanorum corporum effigies 
relictas, ut Britanni ad spem, ita veterani ad metum tra- 
hebant. Sed quia procul Suetonius aberat, petivere a Cato 
Deciano procuratore auxilium. [lle haud amplius quam 
ducentos sine justis armis misit: et imerat modica militum 
manus. tutela templi freti. Et impedientibus qui occulti 
rebellionis conscii consilia turbabant, neque fossam aut 
vallum preeduxerunt, neque motissenibus et feminis, juventus 
sola restitit : quasi media pace incauti, multitudine barba- 
rorum circumyeniuntur. Et cetera quidem impetu direpta, 
aut incensa sunt. templum in quo se miles conglobaverat ? 
biduo obsessum, expugnatumque. Et victor Britannus 
Petilio Ceriali legato legionis none in subsidium adventanti 
obvius, fudit lezionem, et quod peditum interfecit. Cerialis 
cum equitibus evasit in castra, et munimentis defensus est. 
Qua clade et odiis provincie, quam avaritia in bellum egerat, 
trepidus procurator Catus in Galliam transiit. 

At Suetonius mira constantia medios inter hostes Londi- 
nium perrexit, cognomento quidem colonize non insigne, 
sed copia negotiatorum et commeatuum maxime celebre. 
Ibi ambiguus an illam sedem bello deligeret, circumspecta 
infrequentia militis, satisque magnis documentis temeritatem 
Petiliicoércitam, unius oppididamno servare universa statuit. 
Neque fletu et lacrymis auxilium ejus orantium flexus est, 
quin daret profectionis signum, et comitantes in partem 
agminis acciperet. Si quos imbellis sexus, aut fessa ztas, 
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vel loci dulcedo attinuerat, ab hoste oppressi sunt. Eadem 
clades municipio Verulamio fuit, quia barbari omissis 
castellis presidusque militarium, quod uberrimum spoliant, 
et defendentibus intutum, leti prada, et aliorum segnes 
petebant. Ad septuaginta millia civium et sociorum, iis 
que memoravi locis, cecidisse constitit. neque enim capere 
aut venundare, aliudve quod belli commercium, sed ceedes, 
patibula, ignes, cruces, tamquam reddituri supplicium, ac 
prerepta interim ultione, festinabant. 

Jam Suetonio quartadecima legio cum vexillariis vice- 
simariis, et e proximis auxiliares, decem ferme millia arma- 
torum erant; cum omittere cunctationem, et congredi acie 
parat deligitque locum artis faucibus, et a tergo silva clausum, 
satis cognito, nihil hostium nisi in fronte, et apertam plani- 
tiem esse sine metu insidiarum. Igitur legionarius frequens 
ordinibus, levi circum armatura conglobatus, pro cornibus 
eques astitit. At Britannorum copie passim per catervas 
et turmas exsultabant, quanta non alias multitudo, et animo 
adeo fero, ut conjuges quoque testes victoriz secum tra- 
herent plaustrisque imponerent, qua super extremum am- 
bitum campi posuerant. 

Boadicea curru filias pree se vehens, ut quamque nationem 
accesserat; Solitum quidem Britannis feminarum ductu 
bellare testabatur ; sed tunc non ut tantis majoribus ortam 
regnum et opes; verum ut unam e vulgo, libertatem amis- 
sam, confectum verberibus corpus, contrectatam filiarum 
pudicitiam ulcisci. eo provectas Romanorum cupidines, ut 
non corpora, nec senectam quidem, aut virginitatem im- 
pollutam relinquant. Adesse tamen deos juste vindicte, 
cecidisse legionem, que prcelium ausa sit: ceteros castris 
occultari, aut fugam circumspicere. Ne strepitum quidem 
et clamorem tot millium, nedum impetus et manus perla- 
turos. Si copiasarmatorum ; sicaussas belli secum exper- 
derent ; vincendum illa acie, vel cadendum esse. Id mulieri 
destinatum: viverent viri, et servirent. 
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Ne Suetonius quidem in tanto discrimine silebat. qui 
quamquam confideret virtuti, tamen exhortationes et preces 
miscebat ; Ut spernerent sonores Barbarorum, et inanes 
minas. plus illic feminarum quam juventutis aspici imbelles, 
imermes, cessuros statim, ubi ferrum virtutemque vincentium, 
totiens fusi agnovissent. etiam in multis legionibus paucos 
esse qui preelia profligarent. gloriaque eorum accessurum, 
quod modica manu, universi exercitus famam adipiscerentur. 
Conferti tantum, et pilis emissis, post umbonibus et eladiis 
stragem ceedemque continuarent ; preede immemores: parta 
victoria, cuncta ipsis cessura. Is ardor verba ducis seque- 
batur, ita se ad intorquenda pila expedierat vetus miles et 
multa preeliorum experientia, ut certus eventus Suetonius, 
daret pugne signum. 

Ac primum legio gradu immota, et angustias loci pro 
munimento retinens ; postquam propius suggressus hostis 
certo jactu tela exhauserat, velut cuneo erupit. Idem auxi- 
liartum impetus: et eques protentis hastis, perfringit quod 
obvium et validum erat. Ceteri terga prebuere, difficili 
effugio, quia circumjecta vehicula sepserant abitus. Et 
miles ne mulierum quidem neci temperabat: confixaque 
telis etiam jumenta, corporum cumulum auxerant. Clara 
et antiquis victoriis par ea die laus parta. quippe sunt qui 
paulo minus quam octoginta millia Britannorum cecidisse 
tradant, militum quadringentis ferme interfectis, nec multo 
amplius vulneratis. Boadicea vitam veneno inivit. Et 
Peenius Postumus prefectus castrorum secunde legionis, 
cognitis quartadecimanorum vicesimanorumque prosperis 
rebus, quia pari gloria legionem suam fraudaverat, abnue- 
ratque contra ritum militie jussa ducis, se ipsum gladio 
transegit. 

Contractus deinde omnis exercitus, sub pellibus habitus 
est, ad reliqua belli perpetranda. Auxitque copias Cesar, 
missis e Germania duobus legionariorum millibus, octo 
auxiliariorum cohortibus, ac mille equitibus: quorum ad- 
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ventu, nonani legionario milite suppleti sunt; cohortes 
aleeque novis hibernaculis locate, quodque nationum am- 
biguum aut adversum fuerat, igne atque ferro vastatur. Sed 
nihil aque quam fames affligebat serendis frugibus incu- 
riosos, et omni etate ad bellum versa, dum nostros com- 
meatus sibi destinant; gentesque preferoces tardius ad 
pacem inclinant: quia Julius Classicianus successor Cato 
missus, et Suetonio discors, bonum publicum privatis simul- 
tatibus impediebat, disperseratque novum legatum oppe- 
riendum esse, sine hostili ira et superbia victoris clementer 
deditis consulturum. Simul in urbem mandabat, nullum 
preelio finem exspectarent, nisi succederetur Suetonio: cujus 
adversa, pravitatiipsius ; prospera, ad fortunam Reip. re- 
ferebat. 

Igitur ad spectandum Britannie statum missus est ex 
libertis Polycletus, magna Neronis spe, posse auctoritate 
ejus, non modo inter legatum procuratoremque concordiam 
gigni; sed et rebelles Barbarorum animos pace componi. 
Nec defuit Polycletus, quo minus ingenti agmine Italiz 
Gallizque gravis, postquam Oceanum transmiserat, mili- 
tibus quoque nostris terribilis incederet. Sed hostibus 
irrisui fuit, apud quos flagrante etiam tum libertate, nondum 
cognita libertorum potentia erat. mirabanturque, quod dux 
et exercitus tanti belli confector servitiis obedirent. Cuncta 
tamen ad imperatorem in mollius relata. Detentusque 
rebus gerundis Suetonius, quod post paucas naves in litore, 
remigiumque in iis amiserat, tamquam durante bello tradere 
exercitum Petronio Turpiliano, qui jam consulatu abierat, 
jubetur. Is non irritato hoste, neque lacessitus, honestum 
pacis nomen segni otio imposuit. 





Hist. lib. i. ¢. 2. 
Opus aggredior opimum casibus, atrox preliis, discors 
seditionibus, ipsa etiam pace sevum. Quatuor principes 
ferro interempti. Tria bella civilia, plura externa, ac ple- 
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rumque permixta. Prospere in Oriente; adverse in Occi- 
dente res. Turbatum Illyricum ; Gallie nutantes ; perdo- 
mita Britannia, et statim amissa. 





Ib. c. 9. 

_Inferioris Germaniz legiones diutius sine consulari fuere : 
donec missu Galbe, Vitellius aderat, censoris Vitellii ac ter 
consulis filius. id satis videbatur. In Britannico exercitu 
nihil irarum. Non sane alie legiones per omnes civilium 
bellorum motus, innocentius egerunt: seu quia procul, et 
Oceano divise: seu crebris expeditionibus docte hostem 
potius odisse. 


Ib. c. 60, 61. 

Ne in Britannia quidem dubitatum. Preerat Trebellius 
Maximus, per avaritiam ac sordes contemptus exercitui 
Invisusque. Accendebat odium ejus Roscius Ceelius legatus 
vicesime legionis olim discors, sed occasione civilium 
armorum atrocius proruperant. ‘Trebellius seditionem et 
confusum ordinem discipline Celio; spoliatas et imopes 
legiones Celius Trebellio objectabat. cum interim fecedis 
legatorum certaminibus, modestia exercitus corrupta, eoque 
discordiz ventum, ut auxiliarium quoque militum convitiis 
proturbatus, et aggregantibus se Celio cohortibus alisque, 
desertus Trebellius ad Vitellium perfugerit. quies provincie, 
quamquam remoto consulari mansit. rexere legati legionem, 
pares jure, Ceelius audendo potentior. 

Adjuncto Britannico exercitu, ingens viribus opibusque 
Vitellius, duos duces, duo itinera bello destinavit. Fabius 
Valens allicere, vel, si abnuerent, vastare Gallias. et Cotti- 
anis Alpibus Italiam irrumpere ; Cecina propiore transitu, 
Peninis jugis degredi jJussus. 


Lib. iii. c. 41-45. 
Missis ad Vitellium litteris, auxilium postulat. Venere 
tres cohortes, cum ala Britannica, neque ad fallendum aptus 
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numerus, neque ad penetrandum. Sed Valens ne in tanto 
diserimine quidem infamia caruit, quo minus illicitas rapere 
voluptates, adulteriisque ac stupris polluere hospitum domus 
crederetur. aderant vis, et pecunia, et ruentis fortune novis- 
sima libido. Adventu demum peditum equitumque pra- 
vitas consilii patuit, quia nec vadere per hostes tam parva 
manu poterat, etiam si fidissima foret, nec integram fidem 
attulerant. Pudor tamen, et presentis, ducis reverentia 
morabatur, haud diuturna vincula apud avidos periculorum, 
et dedecoris securos. Eo metu, et paucis, quos adversa 
non mutaverant, comitantibus, cohortes Ariminum preemit- 
tit: alam tueri terga jubet: ipse flexit in Umbriam, atque 
inde in Etruriam: ubi cognito pugnee Cremonensis eventu, 
non ignavum, et, si provenisset, atrox consilium iniit, ut 
arreptis navibus, in quamcumque partem Narbonensis pro- 
vinciee egressus, Gallias, et exercitus, et Germanie gentes, 
novumque bellum cieret. 

Digresso Valente, trepidos, qui Ariminum tenebant, Cor- 
nelius Fuscus admoto exercitu, et missis per proxima lito- 
rum Liburnicis, terra marique circumyenit. Occupantur 
plana Umbrie, et qua Picenus ager Hadria alluitur. om- 
nisque Italia inter Vespasianum ac Vitellium, Apennini 
jugis dividebator. Fabius Valens, e sinu Pisano, segnitia 
maris, aut adversante vento, Portum Herculis Monceci 
depellitur. haud procul inde agebat Marius Maturus, Alpium 
maritimarum procurator, fidus Vitellio, cujus sacramentum, 
cunctis circa hostilibus, nondum exuerat. Is Valentem 
comiter exceptum, ne Galliam Narbonensem temere ingre- 
deretur monendo terruit: simul ceterorum fides metu in- 
fracta. nam circumjectas civitates, procurator Valerius Pau- 
linus, strenuus militize, et Vespasiano ante fortunam amicus, 
in verba ejus adegerat. 

Concitisque omnibus, qui exauctorati a Vitellio bellum 
sponte sumebant, Forojuliensem coloniam, claustraque 
maris presidio tuebatur: eo gravior auctor, quod Paulino 
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patria Forum Julii, et honos apud pretorianos, quorum 
quondam tribunus fuerat. Ipsique pagani, favore muni- 
cipali, et futures potentie spe juyare partes annitebantur. 
que ubi paratu firma, et aucta rumore, apud varios Viteli- 
horum animos increbuere; Fabius Valens cum quatuor 
speculatoribus, et tribus amicis, totidem centurionibus ad 
nayes regreditur: Maturo, ceterisque remanere, et it verba 
Vespasiani adigi volentibus fuit. Ceterum ut mare tutius 
Valenti, quam litora, aut urbes; ita futuri ambiguus, et 
magis quid vitaret, quam cui fideret certus, adversa tem- 
pestate Stcechadas Massiliensium insulas affertur. ibi eum 
misse a Paulino Liburnice oppressere. 

Capto Valente, cuncta ad victoris opes conversa, initio 
per Hispaniam a prima Adjutrice legione orto, que me- 
moria Othonis infensa, Vitellio, decimam quoque ac sextam 
traxit. Nec Galliz cunctabantur. Et Britanniam, inclytus 
erga Vespasianum favor, quod illic secunde legioni a 
Claudio preepositus, et bello clarus egerat, non sine motu 
adjunxit ceterarum, in quibus plerique centuriones ac milites 
a Vitellio provecti, expertum jam principem anxii mutabant. 

Ea discordia, et crebris belli civilis rumoribus, Britanni 
sustulere animos, auctore Venusio: qui super incitam 
ferociam, et Romani nominis odium, propriis in Cartisman- 
duam reginam stimulis accendebatur. Cartismandua Bri- 
gantibus imperitabat, pollens nobilitate: et auxerat poten- 
tiam, postquam capto per dolum rege Carractaco, instruxisse 
triumphum Claudii Cesaris videbatur. Inde opes, et rerum 
secundarum luxus. spreto Venusio (is fuit maritus) armigerum 
ejus Vellocatum in matrimonium regnumque accepit. 
Concussa, statim flagitio domus: pro marito studia civitatis, 
pro adultero libido regine, et sevitia. Igitur Venusius 
accitis auxiliis, simul ipsorum Brigantum defectione, in 
extremum discrimen Cartismanduam adduxit. Tum petita 
a Romanis presidia et cohortes aleque nostre, variis preeliis, 
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exemere tamen periculo reginam: regnum Venusio ; bellum 
nobis relictum. 


De Mor. Ger. c. 45. 

Trans Suionas aliud mare, pigrum, ac prope immotum, 
quo cingi cludique terrarum orbem hinc fides, quod extremis 
cadentis jam solis fulgor in ortus edurat, adeo clarus, ut 
sidera hebetet. Sonum insuper emergentis audiri, for- 
masque deorum, et radios capitis aspici persuasio adjicit. 
Illuc usque (et fama vera) tantum natura. Ergo jam dextro 
Suevici maris litore AZstyorum gentes alluuntur: quibus 
ritus habitusque Suevorum, lingua Britannice propior. 





AGRICOLZ® VITA. 
Clarorum virorum facta moresque posteris tradere anti- 


quitus usitatum, ne nostris quidem temporibus quamquam 
incuriosa suorum etas omisit, quotiens magna aliqua ac 
nobilis virtus vicit ac supergressa est vitium parvis mag- 
nisque civitatibus commune, ignorantiam recti et invidiam. 
Sed apud priores ut agere memoratu digna pronum, magis- 
que in aperto erat; ita celeberrimus quisque ingenio, ad 
prodendam virtutis memoriam sine gratia aut ambitione, 
bone tantum conscientie pretio ducebatur. Ac plerique 
suam ipsi vitam narrare, fiduciam potius morum, quam 
arrogantiam arbitrati sunt. nec id Rutilio et Scauro citra 
fidem, aut obtrectationi fuit. adeo virtutes isdem temporibus 
optime estimantur, quibus facillime gignuntur. At mihi 
nune narraturo vitam defuncti hominis, venia opus fuit. 
quam non petissem, ni cursaturus tam seeva et infesta vir- 
tutibus tempora. 

Legimus cum Aruleno Rustico Petus Thrasea, Herennio 
Senecioni Priscus Helvidius laudati essent, capitale fuisse : 
neque in ipsos modo auctores, sed in libros quoque eorum 
sevitum, delegato triumviris ministerio, ut monumenta 
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clarissimorum ingeniorum in comitio ac foro urerentur. 
Scilicet illo ignevocem Pop. Rom. et libertatem Senatus, et 
conscientiam generis humani aboleri arbitrabantur, expulsis 
insuper sapientiz professoribus, atque omni bona arte in 
exsilium acta, ne quid usquam honestum occurreret. Dedi- 
mus profecto grande patientiz documentum, et sicut vetus 
tas vidit, quid ultimum in libertate esset, ita nos quid in 
servitute, adempto per inquisitiones et loquendi audiendique 
commercio. Memoriam quoque ipsam cum voce perdidis- 
semus, si tam in nostra potestate esset oblivisci quam tacere. 

Nunc demum redit animus, et quamquam primo statim 
beatissimi seeculi ortu Nerva Cesar res olim dissociabiles 
miscuerit, principatum ac libertatem, augeatque cottidie 
felicitatem imperii Nerva Trajanus, nec spem modo ac 
votum securitas publica, sed ipsius voti fiduciam, ac robur 
assumpserit ; natura tamen infirmitatis humane, tardiora 
sunt remedia quam mala. et ut corpora lente augescunt, 
cito exstinguuntur, sic ingenia studiaque oppresseris facilius, 
quam revocaveris. Subit quippe etiam ipsius inertiz dulcedo: 
et invisa primo desidia postremo amatur. Quid si per quin- 
decim annos, grande mortalis evi spatium, multi fortuitis 
casibus, promptissimus quisque sevitia principis inter- 
ciderunt? Pauci, et ut ita dixerim, non modo aliorum, sed 
etiam nostri superstites sumus, exemptis e media vita tot 
annis, quibus juvenes ad senectutem, senes prope ad ipsos 
exacte etatis terminos per silentium venimus. non tamen 
pigebit vel incondita ac rudi voce memoriam prioris ser- 
vitutis, ac testimonium presentium bonorum composuisse. 
Hic interim liber honori Agricole soceri mei destinatus, pro- 
fessione pietatis, aut laudatus erit, aut excusatus. 

Cneus Julius Agricola vetere et illustri Forojuliensium 
colonia ortus, utrumque avum procuratorem Czesarum habuit: 
qua equestris nobilitas est. pater Julius Greecinus senatoril 
ordinis, studio eloquentie sapientieque notus. lisque vir- 
tutibus iram Caii Cesaris meritus. Namque Marcum 
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Salanum accusare jussus, et quia abnuerat, interfectus est. 
Mater Julia Procilla fuit, rare castitatis. in hujus sinu 
indulgentiaque educatus, per omnem honestarum artium 
cultum pueritiam adolescentiamque transegit. Arcebat eum 
ab illecebris peccantium preter ipsius bonam imtegramque 
naturam, quod statim parvulus sedem ac magistram studio- 
rum Massiliam habuerit, locum Greca comitate et provinciali 
parsimonia mistum, ac bene compositum. Memoria teneo 
solitum ipsum narrare, se in prima juventa studium phi- 
losophie ac juris, ultra quam concessum Rom. ac senatori 
hausisse; ni prudentia matris incensum ac flagrantem 
animum coércuisset. scilicet sublime et erectum ingenium, 
pulchritudinem ac speciem excelse magnzeque gloriz vehe- 
mentius quam caute appetebat. mox mitigavit ratio et etas : 
retinuitque, quod est difficillimum, ex sapientia modum. 

Prima castrorum rudimenta in Britannia Suetonis 
Paullino diligenti ac moderato duci approbavit electus, 
quem contubernio estimaret. Nec Agricola licenter more 
juvenum, qui militiam in lasciviam vertunt, neque segniter 
ad voluptates et commeatus, titulum tribunatus et inscitiam 
rettulit: sed noscere provinciam, nosci exercitui, discere a 
peritis, sequi optimos, nihil appetere jactatione, nihil ob for- 
midinem recusare, simulque anxius et intentus agere. Non 
sane alias exercitatior, magisque in ambiguo Britannia fuit. 
trucidati veterani, incense colonize, intercepti exercitus. tum 
de salute, mox de victoria certavere. Que cuncta etsi con- 
siliis ductuque alterius agebantur, ac summa rerum et 
reciperate provincie gloria in ducem cessit ; artem et usum 
et stimulos addidere juveni: intravitque animum militaris 
glorie cupido, ingrata temporibus, quibus sinistra erga emi- 
nentes interpretatio, nec minus periculum ex magna fama, 
quam ex mala. 

Hine ad capessendos magistratus in urbem digressus, 
Domitiam Decidianam splendidis natalibus ortam sibi junxit 
idque matrimonium ad majora nitenti, decus ac robur fuit. 
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vixeruntque mira concordia, per mutuam caritatem, et in- 
vicem se anteponendo, nisi quod in bona uxore tanto 
major laus, quanto in mala plus culpe est. Sors questuree 
provinciam Asiam, proconsulem Salvium Titianum dedit. 
quorum neutro corruptus est: quamquam et provincia 
dives ac parata peccantibus, et proconsul in omnem avidi- 
tatem pronus, quantalibet facilitate redempturus esset mu- 
tuam dissimulationem mali. Auctus est ibi filia, in sub- 
sidium et solatium simul. nam filium ante sublatum, brevi 
amisit. Mox inter questuram, ac tribunatum plebis, atque 
etiam ipsum tribunatus annum quiete et otio transit, gnarus 
sub Nerone temporum, quibus inertia pro sapientia fuit. 
Idem preeture tenor, et silentium, nec enim jurisdictio obve- 
nerat. Ludos, et inania honoris, modo rationis atque 
abundantiz duxit. uti longe a luxuria, ita fame propior. 
Tum electus a Galba ad dona templorum recognoscenda, 
diligentissima conquisitione fecit, ne cujus alterius sacri- 
legium resp. quam Neronis sensisset. 

Sequens annus gravi vulnere animum domumque ejus 
‘afflixit. nam classis Othoniana licenter vaga dum in Templo 
(Ligurie pars est) hostiliter populatur, matrem Agricole in 
prediis suis interfecit: pradiaque ipsa, et magnam patri- 
monii-partem diripuit, que caussa cedis fuerat. Igitur ad 
solemnia pietatis profectus Agricola, nuncio affectati a Ves- 
pasiano imperii deprehensus, ac statim in partes trans- 
gressus est. Initia principatus ac statim urbis Mucianus 
legebat, admodum juvene Domitiano, et ex paterna fortuna 
tantum licentiam usurpante. Is missum ad delectus agen- 
dos Agricolam, integreque ac strenue versatum, vicesime 
legioni tarde ad sacramentum transgresse preposuit, ubi 
decessor seditiose agere narrabatur : quippe legatis quoque 
consularibus nimia ac formidolosa erat. Nec legatus pre- 
torius ad cohibendum potens, incertum suo an militum 
ingenio: ita successor simul et ultor electus, rarissima mo- 
deratione maluit videri invenisse bonos quam fecisse. 
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Preerat tune Britanniz Vectius Bolanus, placidius quam 
feroci provincia dignum est. temperavit Agricola vim suam, 
ardoremque compescuit, ne incresceret, peritus obsequi, 
eruditusque utilia honestis miscere. Brevi demde Bri- 
tannia consularem Petilium Cerialem accepit. Habuerunt 
virtutes spatium exemplorum. Sed primo Cerialis modo 
labores et discrimina, mox et gloriam communicabat: sepe 
parti exercitus in experimentum, aliquando majoribus coptis 
ex eventu preefecit. nec Agricola umquam in suam famam 
gestis exultavit; ad auctorem et ducem, ut minister for- 
tunam referebat: ita virtute in obsequendo, verecundia in 
preedicando, extra invidiam, nec extra gloriam erat. 

Revertentem ab legatione legionis divus Vespasianus 
inter patricios ascivit, ac deinde provincie Aquitaniz pre- 
posuit, splendide in primis dignitatis administratione, ac 
spe consulatus cui destinarat. Credunt plerique militaribus 
ingeniis subtilitatem deesse, quia castrensis jurisdictio secura 
et obtusior, ac plura manu agens, calliditatem fori non 
exerceat. Agricola naturali prudentia, quamvis inter togatos, 
facile justeque agebat. Jam vero tempora curarum remis- 
sionumque divisa. ubi conventus ac judicia poscerent, gravis, 
intentus, severus, et seepius misericors: ubi officio satisfac- 
tum, nulla ultra potestatis persona tristitiam, et arrogantiam, 
et avaritiam exuerat: nec illi, quod est rarissimum, aut 
facilitas auctoritatem, aut severitas amorem deminuit. In- 
tegritatem atque abstinentiam in tanto viro referre, injuria 
virtutum fuerit. Ne famam quidem, cui etiam seepe boni 
indulgent, ostentanda virtute, aut per artem queesivit > pro- 
cul ab emulatione adversus collegas, procul a contentione 
adversus procuratores, et vincere inglorium, et atteri sor- 
didum arbitrabatur. Minus triennium in ea legatione 
detentus, ac statim ad spem Consulatus revocatus est, comi- 
tante opinione, Britanniam ei provinciam dari ; nullis in hoe 
suis sermonibus, sed quia par videbatur, haud semper errat 
fama, aliquando et eligit. Consul egregie tum spei filiam 
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juveni mihi despondit, ac post consulatum collocavit, et 
statim Britannie prepositus est, adjecto pontificatus 
sacerdotio. 

Britanniz situm populosque multis scriptoribus memo- 
ratos, non in comparationem cure ingeniive referam: sed 
quia tum primum perdomita est. itaque que priores nondum 
comperta eloquentia percoluere, rerum fide tradentur. Bri- 
tannia insularum quas Romana notitia complectitur maxima, 
spatio ac celo in Orientem Germanie, in Occidentem 
Hispanie obtenditur ; Gallis in Meridiem etiam inspicitur : 
Septemtrionalia ejus, nullis contra terris, vasto atque aperto 
mari pulsantur. Formam totius Britannie Livius veterum, 
Fabius Rusticus recentium eloquentissimi auctores, oblongee 
scutule vel bipenni assimilavere, et est ea facies citra Cale- 
doniam, unde et in universum fama est transgressa. sed 
immensum et euorme spatium procurrentium extremo jam 
litore terrarum, velut in cuneum tenuatur. Hance oram 
novissimi maris tunc primum Romana classis circumvecta, 
insulam esse Britanniam affirmavit, ac simul incognitas ad 
id tempus insulas, quas Oreadas vocant, invenit, domuitque. 
dispecta est et Thule, quam hactenus nix, et hiems abdebat. 
sed mare pigrum et grave remigantibus perhibent. ne ventis 
quidem proinde attolli: credo quod rariores terres montes- 
que, caussa ac materia tempestatum, et profunda moles 
continui maris tardius impellitur. Naturam Oceani atque 
estus neque querere hujus operis est, ac multi retulere. 
unum addiderim : nusquam latius dominari mare, multum 
fluminum huc atque illuc ferre, nec litore tenus accrescere 
aut resorbere, sed influere penitus atque ambire, etiam jugis 
atque montibus inseri velut in suo. 

Ceterum Britanniam qui mortales initio coluerint, indi- 
gene an advecti, ut inter Barbaros, parum compertum. 
Habitus corporum varii: atque ex eo argumenta. namque 
rutila Caledoniam habitantium come, magni artus, Ger- 
manicam originem asseverant. Silurum colorati vultus, et 
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torti plerumque crines, et positu contra Hispaniam, Iberos 
veteres trajecisse, easque sedes occupasse fidem faciunt. 
proximi Gallis, et similes sunt: seu durante originis vi: seu 
procurrentibus in diversa terris, positio ceeli corporibus 
habitum dedit. in universum tamen estimanti, Gallos 
vicinum solum occupasse, credibile est. Eorum sacra 
deprehendas, superstitionum persuasione. Sermo haud 
multum diversus. in deposcendis periculis eadem audacia ; 
et ubi advenere, in detrectandis eadem formido. plus tamen 
ferocie Britanni preferunt, ut quos nondum longa pax 
emollierit. nam Gallos quoque in bellis floruisse accepimus. 
mox segnitia cum otio intravit: amissa virtute pariter ac 
libertate, quod Britannorum olim victis evenit: ceteri ma- 
nent quales Galli fuerunt. 

In pedite robur: quedam nationes et curru preeliantur. 
honestior auriga, clientis propugnant. olim regibus parebant, 
nunc per principes factionibus et studiis trahuntur. nec aliud 
adversus validissimas gentes pro nobis utilius, quam quod 
in commune non consulunt. Rarus duabus tribusve civita- 
tibus ad propulsandum commune periculum conventus: ita 
dum singuli pugnant, universi vincuntur. Czlum crebris 
imbribus ac nebulis fcedum. asperitas frigorum abest. 
Dierum spatia ultra nostri orbis mensuram, et nox clara 
et extrema Britannie parte brevis, ut finem atque initium 
lucis exiguo discrimine internoscas. Quod si nubes non 
officiant, aspici per noctem Solis fulgorem, nec occidere et 
exsurgere, sed transire affirmant: scilicet extrema et plana 
‘terrarum humili umbra non erigunt tenebras, infraque 
celum et sidera nox cadit. Solum preter oleam vitemque 
et cetera calidioribus terris oriri sueta, patiens frugum feeun- 
dum tarde mitescunt, cito proveniunt. eademque utriusque 
rei caussa, multus humor terrarum, celique. Fert Bri- 
tannia aurum et argentum et alia metalla, pretium victoria. 
gionit et Oceanus margarita, sed subfusca ac liventia. 
Quidam artem abesse legentibus arbitrantur. nam in rubro 
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mari viva ac spirantia saxis avelli, in Britannia prout 
expulsa sint colligi. ego facilius crediderim naturam mar- 
garitis deesse, quam nobis avaritiam. 

Ipsi Britanni delectum, ac tributa, et injuncta imperii 
munera impigre obeunt, si injurie absint : has egre tolerant, 
jam domiti ut pareant, nondum ut serviant. Igitur primus 
omnium Romanorum D. Julius cum exercitu Britanniam 
Ingressus, quamquam prospera pugna terruerit incolas, ac 
litore potitus sit, potest videri ostendisse posteris, non tra- 
didisse. Mox bella civilia, et in rempublicam versa prin- 
cipum arma, ac longa oblivio Britannie etiam in pace. 
Consilium id divus Augustus vocabat, Tiberius praeceptum. 
Agitasse C. Casarem de intranda Britannia satis constat, 
ni velox ingenio, mobilis pcenitentia, et ingentes adversus 
Germaniam conatus frustra fuissent. Divus Claudius auctor 
operis, transvectis legionibus auxiliisque, et assumpto in 
partem rerum Vespasiano. quod initium venture mox for- 
tune fuit, domite gentes, capti reges, et monstratus fatis 
Vespasianus. | 

Consularium primus Aulus Plautius prepositus, ac 
subinde Ostorius Scapula, uterque bello egregius: redacta- 
que paullatim in formam provincie proxima pars Britan- 
niz. addita insuper veteranorum colonia. quedam civitates 
Cogiduno regi donate. is ad nostram usque memoriam 
fidissimus mansit, vetere ac jam pridem recepta populi 
Romani consuetudine, ut haberet instrumenta servitutis et 
reges. Mox Didius Gallus parta a prioribus continuit, 
paucis admodum castellis in ulteriora promotis, per que 
fama aucti officii quereretur. Didium Veranius excepit, 
isque intra annum exstinctus est. Suetonius hinc Paullinus 
biennio prosperas res habuit, subactis nationibus firmatisque 
presidiis: quorum fiducia Monam insulam ut vires rebel- 
libus ministrantem aggressus, terga occasioni patefecit. 

Namque absentia legati remoto metu, Britanni agitare 
inter se mala servitutis, conferre injurias, et interpretando 
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accendere: Nihil profici patientia, nisi ut graviora tamquam 
ex facili tolerantibus imperentur. singulos sibi olim reges 
fuisse, nunc binos imponi, e quibus legatus in sanguinem, 
procurator in bona seviret: eque discordiam preepositorum, 
geque concordiam subjectis exitiosam: alterius, manus, 
centuriones; alterius, vim et contumelias miscere: nihil 
jam cupiditati, nihil libidini exceptum. in preelio fortiorem 
esse qui spoliet: nunc ab ignavis plerumque et imbellibus 
eripi domos, abstrahi liberos, injungi delectus tamquam 
mori tantum pro patria nescientibus quantum enim transisse 
militum, si sese Britanni numerent? sic Germanias ex- 
cussisse jugum, et flumine non Oceano defendi sibi patriam, 
conjuges, parentes: illis avaritiam et luxuriam caussas belli 
esse. recessuros ut divus Julius recessisset, modo virtutes 
majorum suorum emularentur: neve preelii unius aut 
alterius eventu pavescerent. plus impetus, majorem con- 
stantiam penes miseros esse. jam Britannorum etiam deos 
misereri, qui Romanum ducem absentem, qui relegatum in 
alia insula exercitum detinerent: jam ipsos, quod difficil- 
limum fuerit, deliberare. porro in ejusmodi consiliis pericu- 
lostus esse deprehendi, quam audere. 

His atque talibus invicem instincti, Voadica generis regii 
femina duce (neque enim sexum in imperiis discernunt) 
sumpsere universi bellum: ac sparsos per castella milites 
confectati, expugnatis presidiis, ipsam coloniam invasere, ut 
sedem servitutis. nec ullum in Barbaris sevitie genus omi- 
sit ira et victoria. Quod nisi Paullinus, eo cognito pro- 
vinciz motu, propere subvenisset, amissa Britannia foret : 
quam unius preelii fortuna veteri patientiz restituit, tenen- 
tibus arma plerisque quos conscientia defectionis, et proprius 
ex legato timor agitabat. Hic cum egregius cetera, arro- 
ganter in deditos, et ut sue quoque injurie ultor, durius 
consuleret ; missus Petronius Turpilianus tamquam exora- 
bilior, et delictis hostium novus, eoque pcenitentiz mitior ; 
compositis prioribus nihil ultra ausus, Trebellio Maximo 
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provinciam tradidit. Trebellius segnior et nullis castrorum 
experimentis, comitate quadam curandi provinciam tenuit. 
Didicere jam Barbari quoque ignoscere vitiis blandientibus. 
et interventus civilium armorum prebuit justam segnitie 
excusationem. sed discordia laboratum, cum assuetus expe- 
ditionibus miles otio lasciviret. Trebellius fuga, ac latebris 
vitata exercitus ira, indecorus atque humilis, precario mox 
prefuit ; ac velut pacti, exercitus licentiam; dux salutem. 
hee seditio sine sanguine stetit. Nec Vectius Bolanus 
manentibus adhuc civilibus bellis, agitavit Britanniam disci- 
plina, eadem inertia erga hostes; similis petulantiacastrorum : 
nisi quod innocens Bolanus, et nullis delictis invisus, cari- 
tatem paraverat loco auctoritatis. 

Sed ubi cum cetero orbe Vespasianus et Britanniam re- 
ciperavit, magni duces, egregii exercitus, minuta hostium 
spes: et terrorem statim intulit Petilius Cerialis, Brigantum 
civitatem, que numerosissima provincia totius perhibetur, 
ageressus, multa preelia, et aliquando non incruenta: mag- 
namque Brigantum partem aut victoria amplexus, aut bello. 
Et cum Cerialis quidem alterius successoris curam famam- 
que obruisset, sustinuit quoque molem Julius Frontinus, vir 
magnus quantum licebat, validamque, et pugnacem Silurum 
gentem armis subegit; super virtutem hostium, locorum 
quoque difficultates eluctatus. 

Hunc Britannie statum, has bellorum vices, media jam 
estate transeressus Agricola invenit, cum et milites velut 
omissa expeditione ad securitatem, et hostes ad occasionem 
verterentur. Ordovicum civitas haud multo ante adventum 
ejus, alam in finibus suis agentem, prope universam obtri- 
yerat: eoque initio erecta provincia, ut quibus bellum volen- 
tibus erat, probare exemplum, aut recentis legati animum 
opperiri. Tum Agricola, quamquam transacta estas, sparsi 
per provinciam numeri, preesumpta apud militem illius anni 
quies tarda et contraria bellum inchoaturo, et plerisque 
custodiri suspecta potius videbatur, ire obyiam discrimini 
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statuit: contractisque legionum vexillis, et modica auxilio- 
rum manu, quia in equum degredi Ordovices non aude- 
bant, ipse ante agmen, quo ceteris par animus similt 
periculo esset, erexit aciem. ceesaque prope universa gente, 
non ignarus instandum fame, ac prout prima cessissent 
fore universa; Monam insulam, cujus possessione revoca- 
tum Paullinum rebellione totius Britanniz supra memoravi, 
redigere in potestatem animo intendit. Sed ut in dubiis 
consiliis, naves deerant, ratio et constantia ducis transvexit: 
depositis omnibus sarcinis, lectissimos auxiliarium, quibus 
nota vada, et patrius nandi usus, quo simul seque et arma 
et equos regunt, ita repente immisit, ut obstupefacti hostes, 
qui classem, qui naves, qui mare exspectabant, nihil arduum 
aut invictum crediderint sic ad bellum venientibus. Ita 
petita pace, ac dedita insula, clarus ac magnus haberi Agri- 
cola: quippe cui ingredienti provinciam, quod tempus alii 
per ostentationem aut officiorum ambitum transigunt, labor 
et periculum placuisset. Nec Agricola prosperitate rerum 
in vanitatem usus, expeditionem aut victoriam vocabat, 
victoscontinuisse: ne laureatis quidem gesta prosecutus est. 
sed ipsa dissimulatione fame famam auxit, estimantibus 
quanta futuri spe tam magna tacuisset. 

Ceterum animorum provincie prudens, simulque doctus 
per aliena experimenta parum profici armis si injuriz seque- 
rentur, caussas bellorum statuit exscindere. a se suisque 
orsus, primam domum suam coercuit, quod plerisque haud 
minus arduum est quam provinciam regere: nihil per liber- 
tos servosque publice rei: non studiis privatis, nec ex 
commendatione aut precibus centurionum milites ascire, 
sed optimum quemque fidelissimum putare: omnia scire, 
non omnia exsequi: parvis peccatis veniam, magnis seve- 
ritatem commodare: nec pcena semper, sed seepius poeni- 
tentia contentus esse: officiis et administrationibus potius 
non peccaturos, quam damnare cum peccassent. Fru- 
menti et tributorum auctionem zqualitate munerum mollire 
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circumcisis que in questum reperta, ipso tributo eravius 
tolerabantur, namque per ludibrium assidere clausis horreis, 
et emere ultro frumenta, ac vendere pretio cogebantur, 
devortia itinerum et longinquitas regionum indicebatur, ut 
civitates a proximis hibernis in romota et avia deferrent, 
donee quod omnibus in promptu erat, paucis Iucrosum 
fieret. 

Hee primo statim anno comprimendo, egregiam famam 
paci circumdedit ; que vel incuria vel tolerantia priorum, 
haud minus quam bellum timebatur. Sed ubi estas 
advenit contracto exercitu, militum in agmine laudare 
modestiam, disjectos coércere: loca castris ipse capere, 
eestuaria ac silvas ipse pretentare: et nihil interim apud 
hostes quietum pati, quo minus subitis excursibus popu- 
laretur. atque ubi satis terruerat, parcendo rursus irrita- 
menta pacis ostentare. Quibus rebus multe civitates que 
in illum diem ex quo egerant, datis obsidibus iram posuere, 
et presidiis castellisque circumdate, tanta ratione curaque, 
ut nulla ante Britanniz nova pars illacessita transierit. 

Sequens hiems saluberrimis consiliis absumpta. namque 
ut homines dispersi ac rudes, eoque bello faciles, quieti et 
otio per voluptates assuescerent : hortari privatim, adjuvare 
publice, ut templa, fora, domus extruerent, laudando 
promptos, et castigando segnes. ita honoris emulatio, pro 
necessitate erat. Jam vero principum filios liberalibus arti- 
bus erudire, et ingenia Britannorum studiis Gallorum 
anteferre, ut qui modo linguam Romanam abnuebant, 
eloquentiam concupiscerent. inde etiam habitus nostri 
honor, et frequens toga. paullatimque discessum ad delini- 
menta vitiorum, porticus, et balnea, et conviviorum elegan- 
tiam. idque apud imperitos, humanitas vocabatur, cum pars 
servitutis esset. 

Tertius expeditionum annus novas gentes aperuit, vastatis 
usque ad Taum (estuario nomen est) nationibus. qua 
formidine territi hostes, quamquam conflictatum sevis 
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tempestatibus exercituin, lacessere non ausi. ponendisque 


insuper castellis spatium fuit. Adnotabant periti, non alium 
ducem opportunitates locorum sapientius legisse, nullum aly 
Agricolo positum castellum aut vi hostium expugnatum, 
aut pactione ac fuga desertum. crebre eruptiones. nam 
adversus moras obsidionis, annuis copiis firmabantur. ita 
intrepida ibi hiems, et sibi quisque presidio, irritis hostibus, 
eoque desperantibus, quia soliti plerumque damna estatis 
hibernis eventibus pensare, tum estate atque hieme juxta 
pellebantur. Nec Agricola unquam per alios gesta avidus 
intercepit, seu centurio, seu prefectus ; incorruptum facti 
testem habebat. Apud quosdam acerbior in conviciis 
narrabatur, ut bonis comis, ita adversus malos injucundus, 
ceterum ex iracundia nihil supererat. secretum et silentium 
ejus non timeres. honestius putabat offendere, quam odisse. 

Quarta estas obtinendis quee percurrerat insumpta. ac si 
virtus exercituum et Romani nominis gloria pateretur, 
inventus in ipsa Britannia terminus. Nam Glota et Bodo- 
tria diversi maris «stu per immensum revecti, angusto 
terrarum.spatio dirimuntur. quod tum preesidiis firmabatur : 
atque omnis propior sinus tenebatur, summotis velut in 
aliam insulam hostibus. 

Quinto expeditionum anno nave prima transgressus, 
ignotos ad id tempus gentes crebris simul ac prosperis 
preelis domuit: eamque partem Britanniz que Hiberniam 
aspicit, copiis instruxit, in spem magis quam ob formidinem, 
si quidem Hibernia medio inter Britanniam atque Hispaniam 
sita, et Gallico quoque mari opportuna, valentissimam im- 
peril partem magnis invicem usibus miscuerit. Spatium. 
ejus si Britanniz comparetur angustius, nostri maris insulas 
superat. Solum celumque et ingenia cultusque hominum 
haud multum a Britannia differunt, melius aditus portusque 
per commercia et negotiatores cogniti. Agricola expulsum 
seditione domestica unum ex regulis gentis exceperat, ac 
specie amicitiz in occasionem retinebat. Seepe ex eo 
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audivi, legione una et modicis auxiliis debellari obtinerique 
Hiberniam posse. Idque etiam adversus Britanniam pro- 
futurum, si Romana ubique arma, et velut e conspectu 
libertas tolleretur. 

Ceterum estate qua sextum officii annum inchoabat, 
amplas civitates trans Bodotriam sitas, quia motus univer- 
sarum ultra gentium, et infesta hostili exercitu itinera 
timebantur, prius classe exploravit: que ab Agricola pri- 
mum assumpta in partem virium, sequebatur egregia specie, 
cum simul terra simul mari bellum impelleretur: ac sepe 
iisdem castris pedes equesque et nauticus miles mixti coplis 
et leetitia, sua quisque facta, suos casus attollerent: ac 
modo silvarum et montium profunda, modo tempestatum 
ac fluctuum adversa, hinc terra et hostis, hine vinctus 
Oceanus militari jactantia compararentur. Britannos quo- 
que, ut ex captivis audiebatur, visa classis obstupefaciebat, 
tamquam aperto maris sui secreto ultimum victis perfugium 
clauderetur. Ad manus et arma conversi Caledoniam in- 
colentes populi, paratu magno, majore fama, uti mos est de 
ignotis, oppugnasse. ultro, castella adorti, metum ut provo- 
ecantes addiderant: regrediendumque citra Bodotriam, et 
excedendum potius, quam pellerentur, specie prudentium 
ignavi admonebant. cum interim cognoscit hostes pluribus 
agminibus irrupturos. Ac ne superante numero, et peritia 
locorum circumiretur, diviso et ipse in tres partes exercitu 
incessit. 

Quod ubi cognitum hosti, mutato repente consilio, uni- 
versi nonum legionem ut maxime invalidam, nocte ageressi 
inter somnum ac trepidationem ceesis vigilibus irrupere. 
Jamque in ipsis castris pugnabant, cum Agricola iter hos- 
tium ab exploratoribus edoctus, et vestigiis msecutus, velo- 
cissimos equitum peditumque assultare tergis pugnantium 
jubet, mox ab universis adjici clamorem. et propinqua luce 
fulsere signa. ita ancipiti malo territi Britanni: et Romanis 
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redit animus, ac securi pro salute, de gloria certabant. ultro 
quinetiam irrupere. et fuit atrox in ipsis portarum angustiis 
prelium, donec pulsi hostes, utroque exercitu certante, his 
ut tulisse opem, illis ne eguisse auxilio viderentur. quod nisi 
paludes et silvee fugientes texissent, debellatum illa victoria 
foret. 

Cujus constantia ac fama ferox exercitus: nihil virtuti 
sue invium: penetrandam Caledoniam, inveniendumque 
tandem Britannie terminum continuo preeliorum cursu 
fremebant. atque illi modo cauti ac sapientes, prompti post 
eventum ac magniloqui erant. iniquissima hee bellorum con- 
ditio est, prospera omnes sibi vindicant, adversa uni impu- 
tantur. At Britanni non virtute sed occasione et arte ducis 
rati, nihil ex arrogantia remittere, quo minus juventutem 
armarent, conjuges ac liberos in loca tuta transferrent, 
ceetibus ac sacrificiis conspirationem civitatum sancirent. 
atque ita irritatis utrimque animis discessum. 

Eadem estate cohors Usipiorum per Germanias conscripta, 
in Britanniam transmissa, magnum ac memorabile facinus 
ausa est. Occiso centurione ac militibus, qui ad tradendum 
disciplinam immixti manipulis exemplum et rectores habe- 
bantur, tres Liburnicas adactis per vim gubernatoribus 
ascendere: et uno remigrante, suspectis duobus eoque inter- 
fectis, nondum vulgato rumore ut miraculum provehebantur. 
mox hac atque illi rapti, et cum plerisque Britannorum sua 
defensantium prcelio congressi, ac sepe victores, aliquando 
pulsi, eo ad extremum inopiew venere, ut infirmissimos suo- 
rum, mox sorte ductos vescerentur. atque ita circumvecti 
Britanniam, amissis per inscitiam regendi navibus, pro pree- 
donibus habiti, primum a Suevis, mox a Frisiis intercepti 
sunt. ac fuere quos per commercia venumdatos, et in nos- 
tram usque ripam mutatione ementium adductos, indicium 
tanti casus illustravit. Initio estatis Agricola domestico 
vulnere ictus, anno ante natum filium amisit. Quem casum 
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neque ut plerique fortium virorum ambitiose, neque per 
lamenta rursus ac merorum muliebriter tulit. et in luctu 
bellum inter-remedia erat. 

Igitur premissa classe que pluribus locis pradata, mag- 
num et incertum terrorem faceret, expedito exercitu, cui ex 
Britannis fortissimos et longa pace exploratos addiderat, ad- 
montem Grampium pervenit, quem jam hostes insederant. 
Nam Britanni nihil fracti pugne prioris eventu, et ultionem 
aut servitium exspectantes, tandemque docti commune 
periculum concordia propulsandum, legationibus et foede- 
ribus omnium civitatum vires exciverant. Jamque super 
triginta millia armatorum aspiciebantur, et adhuc affluebat 
omnis juventus, et quibus cruda ac viridis senectus, clari 
bello, ac sua quisque decora gestantes: cum inter plures 
duces virtute et genere prestans, nomine Galgacus, apud 
contractam multitudinem prceelium poscentum, in hune mo- 
dem locutus fertur : 

“ Quotiens caussas belli et necessitatem nostram intueor, 
magnus mihi animus est, hodiernum diem, consensumque 
vestrum, initium libertatis totius Britanniz fore. Nam et 
universi servitutis expertes: et nullee ultra terre, ac ne mare 
quidem securum, imminente nobis classe Romana, ita pree- 
lium atque arma, qua fortibus honesta, eadem etiam ignavis 
tutissima sunt. Priores pugnz, quibus adversus Romanos 
varia fortuna certatum est, spem ac subsidium in nostris 
manibus habebant: quia nobilissimi totius Britannie, eoque 
in ipsis penetralibus siti, nec servientium litora aspicientes, 
oculos quoque a contactu dominationis inviolatos habebamus. 
Nos terrarum ac libertatis extremos, recessus ipse ac sinus 
fama in hune diem defendit. nunc terminus Britannie patet, 
atque omne ignotum pro magnifico est. Sed nulla jam 
ultra gens, nihil nisi fluctus et saxa: et interiores Romani. 
quorum superbiam frustra per obsequium et modestiam 
effugeris. raptoris orbis, postquam cuncta vastantibus de- 
fuere terre, et mare scrutantur: si locuples hostis est, avari ; 
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si pauper, ambitiosi. quos non Oriens, non Occidens satia- 
verit ; soli omnium opes atque inopiam pari affectu concu- 
piscunt. auferre, trucidare, rapere falsis nominibus, imperium 
atque ubi solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant. 

“ Liberos cuique ac propinquos suos natura carissimos 
esse voluit ; hi per delectus alibi servituti auferuntur. Con- 
juges sororesque etsi hostilem libidinem effugiant, nomine 
amicorum atque hospitum polluuntur. Bona fortunasque, 
in tributum egerunt ; in annonam, frumentum. corpora ipsa 
ac manus, silvis ac paludibus emuniendis, verbera inter ac 
contumelias conterunt. Nata servituti mancipia semel 
veneunt, atque ultro a dominis aluntur: Britannia servi- 
tutem suam cottidie emit: cottidie pascet. Ac sicut in 
familia recentissimus quisque servorum et conservis ludibrio 
est: sic in hoc orbis terrarum vetera famulatu novi nos et 
vilesin excidium petimur. Neque enim arva nobis, aut me- 
talla, aut portus sunt, quibus exercendis reservemur. Virtus 
porro ac ferocia subjectorum ingrata imperantibus et lon- 
ginquitas ac secretum ipsum quo tutius, eo suspectius. Ita 
sublata spe venie, tandem sumite animum, tam quibus salus, 
quam quibus gloria carissima est. Brigantes femina duce, 
exurere coloniam, expugnare castra; ac nisi felicitas in 
socordiam vertisset, exuere jugum potuere, nos integri et 
indomiti, et libertatem non in presentia laturi, primo statim 
congressu non ostendemus quos sibi Caledonia viros sepo- 
suerit ? | 

“ An eamdem Romanis in bello virtutem, quam in pace 
lasciviam adesse creditis? Nostris illi dissensionibus ac 
discordiis clari, vitia hostium in gloriam exercitus sui 
vertunt: quem contractum ex diversissimis gentibus, ut 
secunde res tenent, ita adverse dissolvent, nisi si Gallos, 
et Germanos, et (pudet dictu) Britannorum plerosque 
dominationi aliene sanguinem commodantes, diutius tamen 
hostes quam servos, fide et effectu teneri putatis : metus 
et terror est, infirma vincula caritatis, que ubi removeris, 
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qui timere desierint, odisse incipient. Omnia victoria in- 
citamenta pro nobis sunt: nulle Romanos conjuges accen- 
dunt: nulli parentes fugam exprobraturi sunt: aut nulla 
plerisque patria, aut alia est: paucos numeros circum 
trepidos ignorantia, celum ipsum ac mare et silvas, ignota 
omnia circumspectantes, clausos quodammodo, ac vinctos 
dii nobis tradiderunt. Ne terreat vanus aspectus, et auri 
fulgor atque argenti, quod neque tegit, neque vulnerat. 
In ipsa hostium acie inveniemus nostras manus. agnoscent 
Britanni suam caussam. recordabuntur Galli priorem liber- 
tatem. deserent illos ceteri Germani, tanquam nuper Usipii 
reliquerunt. Nec quidquam ultra formidinis, vacua castella, 
senum colonize, inter male parentes et injuste imperantes, 
eegra municipia et discordantia. hic dux, hic exercitus. ibi 
tributa et metalla, et ceteree servientium pcene: quas in 
eternum proferre, aut statim ulcisci, in hoc campo est. 
Proinde ituri in aciem et majoreis vestros, et posteros 
cogitate.” 

Excepere orationem alacres, et barbari moris cantu et 
fremitu clamoribusque dissonis. Jamque agmina, et ar- 
morum fulgores, audentissimi cujusque procursu: simul 
instruebantur acies. cum Agricola quamquam letum et vix 
monitis coéercitum militem adhuc ratus, ita disseruit : “ Oc- 
tavus annus est, commilitones, ex quo virtute et auspiciis 
imperii Rom. fide atque opera vestra Britanniam vicistis. 
tot expeditionibus, tot preeliis seu fortitudine adversus 
hostes, seu patientia ac labore pene adversus ipsam rerum 
naturam opus fuit: neque me militum, neque vos ducis 
penituit. Ergo egressi, ego veterum legatorum, vos priorum 
exercituum terminos, finem Britannie non fama nec rumore, 
sed castris et armis tenemus. Inventa Britannia, et subacta. 
Equidem in agmine, cum vos paludes montesve et flumina 
fatigarent, fortissimi cujusque vocem audiebam, Quando 
dabitur hostis, quando acies? Veniunt a latebris suis ex- 
trusi. et vota virtusque in aperto, omniaque prona victoribus, 
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atque eadem victis adversa. Nam ut superasse tantum 
itineris, silvas evasisse, transisse estuaria, pulchrum ac 
decorum in frontem; ita fugientibus periculosissima. que 
hodie prosperrima sunt. Neque enim nobis aut locorum 
eadem notitia, aut commeatuum eadem abundantia: sed 
manus, et arma, et in his omnia. Quod ad me attinet, jam 
pridem mihi decretum est, neque exercitus neque ducis terga 
tuta esse. Proinde et honesta mors turpi vita potior; et 
incolumitas ac decus eodem loco sita sunt. nec inglorium 
fuerit, in ipso terrarum ac nature fine cecidisse. 

“ Si nove gentes atque ignota acies constitisset : aliorum 
exercituum exemplis vos hortarer. nunc vestra decora 
recensete, vestros oculos interrogate. [i sunt quos proximo 
anno, unam legionem furto noctis aggressos, clamore de- 
bellastis: i ceterorum Britannorum fugacissimi, ideoque 
tam diu superstites. Quomodo silvas saltusque penetran- 
tibus, fortissimum quodque animal robore, pavida et inertia 
ipso agminis sono pelluntur: sic acerrimi Britannorum jam 
pridem ceciderunt: reliquus est numerus ignavorum et 
metuentium. quos quod tandem invenistis, non restiterunt, 
sed deprehensi sunt novissimi, ideo extremo metu corpora 
defixere in his vestigiis, in quibus pulchram et spectabilem 
victoriam ederetis. Transigite cum expeditionibus, im- 
ponite quinquaginta annis magnum diem, approbate Reip. 
nunquam exercitui imputari potuisse, aut moras belli, aut 
caussas rebellandi.”’ 

Et alloquente adhuc Agricola militum ardor eminebat, 
et finem orationis ingens alacritas consecuta est, statimque 
ad arma discursum. instinctos ruentesque ita disposuit, ut 
peditum auxilia que octo millia erant, mediam aciem fir- 
marent : equitum tria millia cornibus affunderentur. legiones 
pro vallo stetere, ingens victoria decus citra Romanum 
sanguinem bellanti, et auxilium si pellerentur. Britan- 
norum acies in speciem simul ac terrorem editioribus locis 
constiterant : ita ut primum agmen equo, ceteri per acclive 
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jugum connexi velut insurgerent: media campi covinarius 
et eques strepitu ac discursu complebat. Tum Agricola 
superante hostium multitudine veritus ne simul in frontem, 
simul et latera suorum pugnaretur, diductis ordinibus, 
quamquam porrectior acies futura erat, et arcessendas ple- 
rique legiones admonebant, promptior in spem, et firmus 
adversis, dimisso equo pedes ante vexilla constitit. 

Ac primo congressu eminus certabatur. simul constantia, 
simul arte Britanni, ingentibus gladius et brevibus cetris, 
missilia nostrorum vitare, vel excutere, atque ipsi magnam 
vim telorum superfundere : donec Agricola tres Batavorum 
cohortes ac Tungrorum duas cohortatus est, ut rem ad 
mucrones ac manus adducerent. quod et ipsis vetustate 
militie exercitatum, et hostibus inhabile parva scuta et 
enormes gladios gerentibus. nam Britannorum gladii sine 
mucrone complexum armorum, et in aperto pugnam non 
tolerabant. Igitur ut Batavi miscere ictus, ferire umbonibus, 
ora foedare, et tractis qui in «quo obstiterant, erigere in 
collis aciem coepere ; ceterze cohortes emulatione et impetu 
commiste proximos quosque cedere, ac plerique semineces 
aut integri festinatione victorie reliquebantur. Interim 
equitum turme fugere, covinarii peditum se preelio miscuere ; 
et quamquam recentem terrorem intulerant, densis tamen 
hostium agminibus et inzequalibus locis herebant : minime~ 
que equestris ea pugne facies erat, cum in gradu stantes 
simul equorum corporibusimpellerentur, ac seepe vagi currus, 
exterriti sine rectoribus equi, ut quemque formido tulerat, 
transversos, aut obvios incursabant. 

Et Britanni qui adhuc pugne expertes summa collium 
insederant, et, paucitatem nostrorum vacui spernebant, 
degredi paullatim et circumire terga vincentium cceperant : 
ni id ipsum veritus Agricola quatuor equitum alas ad subita 
belli retentas, venientibus opposuisset, quantoque ferocius 
accurrerant, tanto acrius pulsos in fugam disjecisset. Ita 
consilium Britannorum in ipsos versum. transvecteque 
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preecepto ducis a fronte pugnantium ale, aversam hostium 
aciem invasere. ‘Tum vero patentibus locis grande et atrox 
spectaculum : sequi, vulnerare, capere, atque eosdem oblatis 
aliis trucidare. Jam hostium, prout cuique ingenium erat, 
catervee armatorum paucioribus terga prestare, quidam 
inermes ultro ruere, ac se morti offerre. Passim arma et 
corpora, et laceri artus, et cruenta humus: et aliquando 
etiam victis ira virtusque postquam silvis appropinquarunt, 
collecti, primos sequentium incautos et locorum ignaros 
circumveniebant. Quod ni frequens ubique Agricola, va- 
lidas et expeditas cohortes indaginis modo, et sicubi artiora 
erant, partem equitum dimissis equis, simul rariores silvas 
equitem persultare jussisset, acceptum aliquod vulnus per 
nimiam fiduciam foret. Ceterum ubi compositos firmis 
ordinibus sequi rursus videre, in fugam versi, non agminibus 
ut prius, nec alius alium respectantes, rari, et vitabundi 
invicem, longinqua atque avia petiere. finis sequendi nox 
et satietas fuit. ceesa hostium ad decem millia: nostrorum 
trecenti quadraginta cecidere, in quis Aulus Atticus pre- 
fectus cohortis, juvenili ardore et ferocia equi hostibus 
illatus. 

Et nox quidem gaudio predaque leta victoribus: Bri- 
tanni palantes mixtoque virorum mulierumque ploratu, 
trahere vulneratos, vocare integros, deserere domos, ac per 
iram ultro incendere: eligere latebras, et statim relinquere : 
iiscere invicem consilia aliqua, dein sperare: aliquando 
frangi aspectu pignorum suorum, seepius concitari. satisque 
constabat szevisse quosdam in conjuges ac liberos, tanquam 
misererentur. Proximus dies faciem victoriz latius aperuit. 
vastum ubique siJentium, secreti colles, fumantia procul 
tecta, nemo exploratoribus obvius. quibus in omnem partem 
dimissis, ubi incerta fuge vestigia, neque usquam con- 
globari hostes compertum, et exacta jam estate spargi 
bellum nequibat; in fines Horestorum exercitum deducit. 
Ibi acceptis obsidibus; prefecto classis circumvehi. Bri- 
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tanniam precepit. date ad id vires, et pracesserat terror. 
ipse peditem atque equites lento itinere, quo novarum 
gentium animi ipsa transitus mora terrerentur, in hibernis 
locavit. Et simul classis secunda tempestate ac fama Tru- 
tulensem portum tenuit, unde proximo latere Britanniz 
lecto omni redierat. 

Hune rerum cursum, quamquam nulla verborum jac- 
tantia epistolis Agricole auctum, ut Domitiano, moris erat, 
fronte letus, pectore anxius excepit. Inerat conscientia, 
derisui fuisse nuper falsum e Germania triumphum, emptis 
per commercia, quorum habitus et crines in captivorum 
speciem formarentur: at nunc veram magnamque victo- 
riam, tot millibus hostium cesis, ingenti fama celebrari. 
Id sibi maxime formidolosum, privati hominis nomen supra 
principis attolli: frustra studia. fori, et civilium artium 
decus in silentium acta, si militarem gloriam alius occu- 
paret: et cetera utcumque facilius dissimulari, ducis boni 
imperatoriam virtutem esse. ‘Talibus curis exercitus, quod- 
que seevee cogitationis indicium erat, secreto suo satiatus, 
optimum in presentia statuit reponere odium, donec impe- 
tus fame et favor exercitus languesceret. nam etiam tum 
Agricola Britanniam obtinebat. 

Igitur triumphalia ornamenta, et illustris statue hono- 
rem, et quidquid pro triumpho datur, multo verborum 
honore cumulata, decerni in senatu jubet: addique insuper 
opinionem, Syriam provinciam Agricole destinari, vacuam 
tum morte Atilii Rufi consularis, et majoribus reservatam. 
Credidere plerique, libertum ex secretioribus ministeriis 
missum ad Agricolam, codicillos quibus ei Syria dabatur 
tulisse, cum preecepto, ut si in Britannia foret, traderentur : 
eumque libertum in ipso freto Occeani obvium Agricole, 
ne appellato quidem eo ad Domitianum remeasse, sive 
verum istud, sive ex ingenio principis fictum ac compositum 
est. Tradiderat interim Agricola successori suo provin- 
ciam quietam tutamque. Ac ne notabilis celebritate et 
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frequentia occurrentium introitus esset, vitato amicorum 
officio, noctu in urbem, noctu in palatium, ita ut precep- 
tum erat, venit: exceptusque brevi osculo et nullo sermone, 
turbe servientium immixtus est. Ceterum ut militare 
nomen, grave inter otiosos, aliis virtutibus temperaret, tran- 
quillitatem atque otium penitus auxit, cultu modicus, ser- 
mone facilis, uno aut altero amicorum comitatus: adeo ut 
plerique, quibus magnos viros per ambitionem zstimare 
mos est, viso aspectoque Agricola, quererent famam, pauci 
interpretarentur. 

Crebro per eos dies apud Domitianum absens accusatus, 
absens absolutus est. Caussa periculi non crimen ullum, 
aut querela lesi cujusquam, sed infensus virtutibus prin- 
ceps, et gloria virl, ac pessimum inimicorum genus, lau- 
dantes. Et ea imsecuta sunt reipublicee tempora, que 
sileri Agricolam non sinerent: tot exercitis in Meesia 
Daciaque, et Germania Pannoniaque, temeritate aut per 
ignavium ducum amissi: tot militares viri cum tot cohor- 
tibus expugnati et capti: nec jam de limite imperii et ripa, 
sed de hibernis legionum et possessione dubitatum. Ita 
cum damna damnis continuarentur, atque omnis annus 
funeribus et cladibus insigniretur, poscebatur ore vulgi dux 
Agricola: comparantibus cunctis vigorem, constantiam, et 
expertum bellis animum, cum inertia et formidine eorum. 
Quibus sermonibus satis constat Domitiani quoque aures 
verberatas, dum optimus quisque liberorum amore et fide; 
pessimi malignitate et livore, pronum deterioribus princi- 
pem exstimulabant. Sic Agricola simul suis virtutibus, 
simul vitiis aliorum, in ipsam gloriam preeceps agebatur. 

Aderat jam annus quo proconsulatum Asie et Africae 
sortiretur, et occiso Civica nuper, nec Agricole consilium 
deerat, nec Domitiano exemplum. Accessere quidam co- 
gitationum principis periti, qui iturus ne esset in provin- 
ciam ultro Agricolam interrogarent. Ac primo occultius 
quietem et otium laudare, mox operam suam in appro- 
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banda excusatione offerre: postremo non jam obscuri, sua- 
dentes simul terrentesque, pertraxere ad Domitianum, qui 
paratus simulatione, in arrogantiam compositus, et audiit 
preces excusantis, et cum annuisset, agi sibi gratias passus 
est: nec erubuit beneficii invidia. Salarium tamen pro- 
consulari solitum offerri, et quibusdam a seipso concessum, 
Agricole non dedit: sive offensus non petitum, sive ex 
conscientia, ne quod vetuerat videretur emisse. Proprium 
humani ingenii est, odisse quem leseris: Domitiani vero 
natura preceps in iram, et quo obscurior, eo irrevocabilior, 
moderatione tamen prudentiaque Agricole leniebatur, quia 
non contumacia, neque inani jactatione libertates, famam 
fatumque provocabat. Sciant quibus moris illicita mirari, 
posse etiam sub malis principibus magnos viros esse: ob- 
sequiumque ac modestiam, si industria ac vigor adsint, eo 
laudis excedere, quo plerique per abrupta, sed in nullum 
reipublic. usum, ambitiosa morte inclaruerunt. 

Finis vitee ejus nobis luctuosus, amicis tristis, extraneis 
etiam ignotisque non sine cura fuit. Vulgus quoque, et 
hic aliud agens populus, et ventitavere ad domum, et per 
fora et circulos locuti sunt: nec quisquam audita morte 
Agricole, aut letatus est, aut statim oblitus est. Augebat 
miserationem constans rumor, veneno interceptum. Nobis 
nihil comperti affirmare ausim: ceterum per omnem vale- 
tudinem ejus, crebrius quam ex more principatus per nun- 
cios visentis, et libertorum primi, et medicorum intimi 
venere: sive cura illud, sive inquisitio erat. Supremo 
quidem die momenta deficientis per dispositos cursores 
nunciata constabat, nullo credente sic accelerari, que tristis 
audiret. Speciem tamen doloris animo vultuque pre se 
tulit, securus jam odii, et qui facilius dissimularet gaudium 
quam metum. Satis constabat lecto testamento Agricole, 
quo coheredem optime uxori et piissime filiz Domitia- 
num scripsit, letatum eum, velut honore judicioque: tam 
ceca et corrupta mens assiduis adulationibus erat, ut ne- 
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sciret a bono patre non scribi heredem, nisi malum prm- 
cipem. 

Natus erat Agricola Caio Cesare tertium cons. Idib. 
Juniis: excessit sexto et quinquagesimo anno, decimo 
Kal. Septemb. Collega Priscoque Coss. Quod si habitum 
quoque ejus posteri noscere velint, decentior quam subli- 
mior fuit. nihil metus in vultu: gratia oris supererat. 
bonum virum facile crederes, magnum libenter. Et ipse 
quidem, quamquam medio in spatio integre: eetatis ereptus, 
quantum ad gloriam longissimum evum peregit. Quippe 
et vera bona, que in virtutibus sita sunt, impleverat, et 
Consularibus ac Triumphalibus ornamentis preedito, quid 
aliud adstruere fortuna poterat? Opibus nimiis non gaude- 
bat, speciose contigerant. filia atque uxore superstitibus, 
potest videri etiam beatus, incolumi dignitate, florente 
fama, salvis affinitatibus et amicitiis. futura effugisse. Nam 
sicuti durare in hac beatissimi szeculi luce, ac principem 
Trajanum videre, augurio votisque apud nostras aures omi- 
nabatur: ita festinatee mortis grande solatium tulit, eva- 
sisse postremum illud tempus, quo Domitianus non jam 
per intervalla ac spiramenta temporum, sed continuo et 
velut uno ictu rempublicam exhausit. 

Non vidit Agricola obsessam curiam, et clausum armis 
senatum, et eadem strage tot consularium cedes, tot nobi- 
lissimarum feminarum exsilia et fugas. Una adhuc vic- 
toria Carus Metius censebatur, et intra Albanam villam 
sententia Messallini strepebat, et Massa Bebius jam tum 
reus erat. Mox nostre duxere Helvidium in carcerem 
manus: nos Maurici, Rusticique visus, nos innocenti san- 
guine Senecio perfudit. Nero tamen subtraxit oculos; 
jussitque scelera, non spectavit: precipua sub Domitiano 
miseriarum pars erat, videre et aspici: cum suspiria nostra 
subscriberentur: cum denotandis tot hominum palloribus 
sufficeret sevus illa vultus et rubor, a quo se contra pudo- 
rem muniebat. Tu vero felix Agricola non vite tantum 
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claritate, sed etiam opportunitate mortis ut perhibent qui 
interfuerunt novissimis sermonibus tuis, constans et libens 
fatum excepisti, tanquam pro virili portione innocentiam 
principi donares. Sed mihi filieque, preter acerbitatem 
parentis erepti, auget meestitiam, quod assidere valetudini, 
fovere deficientem, satiare vultu, complexu, non contigit. 
excepissemus certe mandata vocesque, quas penitus animo 
figeremus. Noster hic dolor, nostrum vulnus: nobis tam 
longe absentiz conditione ante quadriennium amissus es. 
Omnia sine dubio, optime parentum, assidente amantissi- 
ma uxore, superfuere honori tuo: paucioribus tamen la- 
crymis compositus es, et novissimus in luce desideravere 
aliquid oculi tui. 

Si quis piorum manibus locus; si, ut sapientibus placet, 
non cum corpore exstinguuntur magne anime; placide 
quiescas, nosque domum tuam ab infirmo desiderio, et 
muliebribus lamentis ad contemplationem virtutum tuarum 
voces, quas neque lugeri, neque plangi fas est: admiratione 
te potius temporalibus laudibus, et si natura suppeditet, 
militum decoramus. Is verus honos, eo conjunctissimi 
cujusque pietas. Id filize quoque uxorique preeceperim, sic 
patris, sic mariti memoriam venerari, ut omnia facta dic- 
taque ejus secum revolvant, famamque ac figuram animi 
magis quam corporis complectantur. non quia interceden- 
dum putem imaginibus que marmore aut ere finguntur: 
sed ut vultus hominum, ita simulacra vultus imbecilla ac 
mortalia sunt; forma mentis eterna, quam tenere et expri- 
mere non per alienam materiam et artem, sed tuis ipse 
moribus possis. Quidquid ex Agricola amavimus, quidquid 
mirati sumus, manet, mansurumque est in animis hominum, 
in eternitate temporum, fama rerum. Nam multos vete- 
rum velut inglorios et ignobiles oblivio obruet, Agricola 
posteritati narratus et traditus, superstes erit. 
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